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—— Rackuis Tor Soa 


FOR 


WINTER CHAPS 

















Rough, chapped and irritated conditions 
of the skin are promptly relieved by the 


cleansing, soothing and healing influences of 


PACKER’S “Tar Soap 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING Co,, 831 FULTON StREET, NEW YORK, 



































1900 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CINCINNAT) 














1 “HE owner of a celebrated ostrich farm uses Ivory 
Gy, Soap exclusively in the delicate process of cleans- 





=’ +3 * ing ostrich plumes when taken from his birds 
We?) and when they become soiled by wear. He says 
that no other soap imparts such luster and finish to the 
natural whiteness of the ostrich feathers. The vegetable 
oils of which Ivory Soap is made fit it for many special 
uses for which other soaps are unsafe or unsatisfactory. 


99'%49 PER CENT. PURE. 
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USE PEARLINE 


LET IT DO ITS WORK OF 
DETACHING THE DIRT 


Rubbing attenuates the fabric needlessly, and 
destroys warp and woof. The action of 
PEARLINE on the hands and goods 
is neutral — harmless, 


AGAIN... 


Rubbing (after the manner of soap users), be- 
sides destroying the goods, kills strong nerves 
and sweet tempers — poor economy every way. 
The “joy in labor” you hear about is a mere 
dream unless you use PEA RLINE 


Washing 
Need 
Not 
Destroy 
Nor 
Cleaning 
Rill 


oa aad 
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How the World is Fed. 


In selecting a food product, it is safe to follow the majority. 
about other things are particular as to what they eat. 


People who are careless 
In the United States the best articles 
of household use and consumption have the largest sale. The brand of a thing dealers 


The standard brands are household words. 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour 


is the standard flour. One of the Pillsbury mills is the largest in the 
world and the five Pillsbury mills have a capacity of more than five 
million pounds of flour every twenty-four hours. It is said of the Pillsbury 
Mills that they feed the world. You make no mistake in using Pillsbury’s. 


sell most of is a safe brand for you to use. 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour is for sale by grocers everywhere. Being the best, 
it is imitated, and consumers are warned against substitutes. ‘‘ The 
Best Bread,’’ a book of bread, cake and pastry recipes, sent free. 


The Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., _ - 


Makers of Pillsbury’s Oats and Pillsbury’s Vitos. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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WHAT THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL WILL GIVE IN 190] 


So extensive 


= 


and varied are the literary and artistic arrangements for the 


G7 
Py tie 


A Story of Beautiful Women 
By WILLIAM PERRINE 


Will be the most wondrously fascinating feature ever 
given in this magazine. Three articles have now been 
published. There will be six more, telling of: 


The American Girl Who Became ‘“‘ Vice-Queen of the 
Irish Court ’’ 

The Jewess Who was the Princess of Her People 

The Queen of All the Southern Beauties 

The Most Beautiful of All the Girls of Kentucky 

The Beauty Who Filled America with Amazement 

The Most Beautiful Woman in the White House 

The Dazzling Ambition of a Queenly Woman 

The Tender Story of Aaron Burr’s Beautiful Daughter 


Ten celebrated artists are now engaged to illustrate 
this remarkable series. 





Some More Animal Stories 
By RUDYARD KIPLING 


Mr. Kipling promises some more animal stories, 
which he hopes to finish in 1901. He has in mind sev- 
eral droll stories which he wants to tell the children and 
their elders. And they are so good that they will be 
thought the drollest which the great Jungle-Story writer 
has ever told for the children. When these stories do 
come they will be in this popular author’s most amusing 
vein. 

In the first one of these Just-So Stories Mr. Kipling 
will explain ‘‘ How Pussy Got Her Purr.’’ 


feo» 





A New Novel of Country Life 
By MARY E. WILKINS 


It has long been in the mind of Miss Wilkins to write 
a story which would portray the humorous phases and 
show the tragic sides of ‘‘ Social Life in a Small Town.’’ 
Miss Wilkins has made a thorough study of this subject. 
She knows how deep the social contentions of a small 
town will often run— much deeper than in a large city. 
Around this theme she has gradually been weaving in 
her mind an absorbing love story. This story will be a 
more ambitious piece of work, more of a novel and less 
in the nature of sketches, than Miss Wilkins’s previous 
work in this magazine. 





Little Plays from Famous Books 
WILL BE GIVEN IN 1901 


Following ‘‘ The ‘ Little Men’ Play ’”’ in this issue will 
come ‘‘ The ‘ Little Women’ Play,’’ by Elizabeth Lincoln 
Gould — making real people of Meg, Jo, Beth and Amy, 
Laurie, and all the other delightful people of Miss 
Alcott’s story; ‘‘‘The Birds’ Christmas Carol’ Play,’’ 
by Kate Douglas Wiggin, in which the author will 
make of Carol Bird and the Ruggles children real little 
characters for their admirers to impersonate; ‘‘The 
‘Cranford’ Play,’’ by Marguerite Merington, dramatizing 
Mrs. Gaskell’s story of ‘‘Cranford.’’ The last play de- 
lightfully preserves the atmosphere of the famous vil- 
lage, the peculiarities of the maiden ladies, their quaint 
dresses and their old-fashioned ideas of deportment. 

Other plays will follow in quick succession. 


SSN 


mavgazine for 1901 
hints. 


that it is impossible to give here more than 


a dozen veneral 


There are fully three dozen others equally interesting. 
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The chief pictorial feature of the year will be a 
superb presentation of 


American Country Places 


In over one hundred photographs of landscape and 
architectural beauty. For two years the Journal has had 
several expert photographers making photographs of 
the most superb country places by the special permis- 
sion of their owners. Beginning with a presentation 
of Mr. George Vanderbilt’s estate at Biltmore, North 
Carolina, the series will show the most beautiful country 
places on Long Island, at Lenox, around Boston, and 
in the Adirondacks. In nearly all cases these photo- 
graphs will be the first ever permitted to be taken for 
publication in any magazine. The series will be under 
the editorship of Mr. Harry W. Desmond, editor of 
‘‘The Architectural Record,’’ of New York. 


ASN 





Two Little Savages in the Woods 
By ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON 


The popular author of ‘‘Wild Animals I Have 
Known.’’ A tale of two boys who go out into the 
woods, build a teepee, and live like the Indians in ‘‘ the 
open.’’ They encounter wild animals and have adven- 
tures with them; they live with the birds around them, 
and have just such times as come into the longings of 
every boy. As one of the ‘‘savages’’ was Mr. Seton- 
Thompson himself the story has a personal interest. 
There will be several articles, and each one will be 
illustrated with Mr. Seton-Thompson’s own pictures. 


Model Country Houses 
AT A SMALL COST 


By the foremost architects of New York, Boston, 
Chicago and Philadelphia. Three of these plans have 
been given; there will be fully adozen more. The 
leading architects of the country will contribute this 
series, so that those who are thinking of building a 
small country home may have the benefit of the ideas 
of the men who have built some of the prettiest homes 
in this country, and have won national reputations. 
All the architects are under contract to present the 
prettiest and most practical houses which they can 
design at acost of from $5000 to $7500 for each house. 





One of the most delightful features of the year will be 


Miss Alcott’s Letters to Her ‘* Laurie”’ 


A series of unpublished letters written by Louisa M. 
Alcott to the original of her character Laurie in 
‘* Little Women.’’ 

The original of Miss Alcott’s character of ‘‘ Laurie’’ 
has always been thought to be Ladislas, a Polish boy. 
Now, however, the truth comes out that the Polish 
boy was only a very small part of Laurie. The real 
Laurie lived in Concord, was Louisa Alcott’s play- 
mate, and then moved to Kansas. To her “‘boy’’ in 
his Western home Miss Alcott wrote some of the most 
delightful letters that ever came from her pen. 

All these letters will now be published for the first 
time. They will be edited by Laurie himself, Mr. 
Alfred Whitman, of Kansas. 





New England in the 19th Century 


In eight magnificent paintings by W. L. Taylor. The 
artist of the superb ‘‘ People of Longfellow’’ pictures, 
and the illustrations for ‘‘The Story of a Young Man,”’ 
will in this new series trace the domestic growth and 
development of New England in its most salient phases 
from 1800 to 1900. These pictures are the result of 
over two years’ work. The first, 


The Traveling Shoemaker 
Is in this number. The others will present: 


A Winter Service at Church 

An Old-Fashioned School in Session 
The Old Stage and the Turnpike 
The Barn-Raising as a Social Event 
Lincoln’s Call to the Front 

The Passing of the Farm 

A Busy Boston Street at High Noon 





A Woman’s Day 
By WILL BRADLEY 


Eight full-page illustrations showing a woman’s day in 
her home from morn until eve: 

At Her Breakfast 

In Her Boudoir 

In the Library At Dinner 

At a Reception In Her Chamber 

Mr. Bradley will, in these pictures, give his original 

treatment of the interior arrangement and decoration of 
each room of a house. All the draperies, wall papers 
and furniture will be of his own design. 


fie. 


In the Nursery 
On the Lawn 


SSN 





One of the most charming serials of the year will be 


Those Days in Old Virginia 
By LAURA SPENCER PORTOR 


Showing a Virginia girl’s life on one of the plantations 
of the Old Dominion in the days ‘‘befo’ de wah.”’ 
Full of freshness and loveliness is this delightful narra- 
tive of the life of a typical Virginia girl on a beautiful 
old plantation of ante-bellum days. 

The heroine is drawn from real life of forty years 
ago, and as a charming love story develops we see and 
feel the ease, the grace and the simplicity of girlhood 
life in the beautiful tide-water country of those days. 





Supplementary to ‘‘ Picturesque America”’ there will 
be given the superb scenery of 


The Grandeur of the Alps 
By A. H. ABEGG: an Expert Photographer 


In the Engadine Valley will present all the inspiring 
grandeur of beautiful valleys, wonderful glaciers and 
mountain peaks. The Grandeur of the Alps will show 
the stately peaks of the Alps. Among the Peaks of the 
Pyrenees will present the almost indescribable beauty 
to be seen from the world-renowned passes. 

The beautiful Italian and Swiss lakes will be shown: 
Lake Como, Lake of Lucerne, Lake of Thun. 

How We Climbed to the Top of Mont Blanc — from 
the peaceful and fertile valley to the bleak tip-top of the 
most famous eminence in the world. 
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The Price will be the Same: ONE DOLLAR for An Entire Year 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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e-Lict tle Men’ eP/ax 


A Two-Act 45-Minute Play Adapted from Louisa May Alcott’s Famous Story of “Little Men” 


By ELIZABETH LINCOLN GOULD 
WITH PICTURES BY REGINALD B. BIRCH, ILLUSTRATOR OF “LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY” 
A SPECIAL WORD: All rights in this play are reserved by the heirs of Louisa May Alcott. But permission 


is hereby granted to the readers of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL for an amateur production of this play 
limited to one performance only. The request is simply made that there shall be printed on each program 


the following acknowledgment: ‘‘ This play is produced by special permission of THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, Miss Alcott's heirs, and the publishers, Messrs. Little, Brown and Company.” It should be 
expressly understood that any and all kinds of professional performances of this play are forbidden. 





THE PEOPLE IN THE PLAY 


MRS. BHAER DAISY PROFESSOR BHAER 





COSTUMES FOR PLAY 
Act I 
Mrs. BHAER: Dark gown, big 
apron with pockets. 


COSTUMES FOR PLAY 
Act II — Continued 

NAN: Bright green (or red) skirt 
(long), blue waist, yellow scarf 
tied around neck, floating ends, 
wreath of artificial flowers on 
head, old pink (or white) slippers; 
fan made of feathers from duster, 
hanging by string from waist; 
large smelling-bottle also hung 
by string. 





NAN: Gingham dress, sunbonnet. 


PROFESSOR BHAER: Shabby suit, 
well-worn, loose house coat. 


Demi, TOMMY, Nat, Dan: Ordi- 
nary schoolboys’ suits, Dan 
dressed to look older than the 
others. 





Bess: Pink or pale blue frock, 
white apron with high ruffles 
over shoulders, pretty slippers. 
TeEvbyY: Kilts and blouse waist. 
PROFESSOR BHAER: Same as in 
Act I. 


Act Il 
Mrs. BHAERk: Dark gown, red 


ribbon bow at throat, white muslin Demi, NAT, TOMMY: Same suits 


as in Act I, but with high paper 
collars, tall black hats, and 
bright, unmatched gloves. 


apron. 


Datsy: Dark blue (or black) skirt 
trailing on ground, bright-colored 
shawl crossed over a white waist, 
ends tied together behind ; pair of 
spectacles; large pocket-hand- 
kerchief pinned to a ribbon belt 
at her left side ; white ruffled cap 
with bright red bow. 


DAN: Same as in Act I. 
Tebby: Same as in Act I. 


Divections as to vight and left 
are given from the stage, not 
from the audience, 








First Act —‘' There! I couldn’t wait any longer, so I went and got it! ”’ 
The First Act cured me. I don’t mind so much what he says about me, Nat: You wouldn’t do it. You like to fight and knock 
, ; but I hate to have him pitch into you. folks around sometimes, but you don’t lie, and I don’t 
[Room in BHAER’s house. Maps on walls. In back of DAN (looking away from Nat): How do you know he _ believe you’d steal. 


room, desk, with schoolbooks and writing materials on isn’t right? DAN (beginning to walk again, and speaking in hard, 


il, chair behind it. At right of desk, facing tl, eight or Nat (witha glance at DAN): What, about the money? rough voice): V’'ve done both. I used to fib like every- 
ten straight-backed chairs, in two vows. Door at rear, DAN: Yes. ; thing, and I stole things to eat out of gardens when I was 
and one at left. As curtain rises Nav is discovered Nat (laughing and shaking his head) : Oh, I’d never | tramping back here after I ran away from Page’s, so you 
standing before desk, eyes fixed on map of United States believe a word of that! Y ou don t care for money ; all see | ama bad lot. . ee: 
on wall. He has hands in pockets and looks mournful. you want is your old bugs and things ! Nat (in a distressed tone): Oh, Dan! don’t say it’s you. 
. DAN (slopping at desk and turning leaves of schoolbook): I'd rather have it any of the other boys! 
Nat: It’s no use! The boys don’t believe I’m telling I want a butterfly net as much as you want a good fiddle. Dan (slops to look at Nat with half-pleased expression ): 
the truth. They all think I stole Tommy’s egg-money ; Why shouldn’t I steal the money for it as much as you ? I won’t say anything about it. But don’t you fret and 


all except Daisy ; she told 
Demi maybe the hens ate 
it. Ned only said Dan 
might have done it, be- 
cause he knows Dan’s my 
best friend, and he wants 
to hurt my feelings. 
[Drops into chair on the 
right nearest front of 
room, takes out his har- 
monica and begins to 
play. Ifhecan play the 
fiddle, one should be on 
desk when curtain rises. 


we'll pull through some- 
how ; see if we don’t. 

Nat (puts both hands 
around Dan’s arm and 
looks at him imploringly): 
I think you know who did 
it. If you do, beg him to 
tell, Dan. It’s so hard to 
have them all hate me for 
nothing. I don’t think I 
can bear it much longer. 
If I had any place to go 
I'd run away, though I 
love Plumfield dearly ; but 
I’m not brave and big like 
you, so I must stay and 
wait till some one shows 
them that I haven’t lied. 














[Enler DAN from door at 
left. 

Dan (goes to Nat and 
puts hand on his shoulder. 
Nat stops playing): I’ve 
just given Ned a good 
ducking in the brook for 
pestering you. I don’t be- 
lieve he’ll trouble you any 
more ; if he does, just tell 
me and I’ll see to him 
(fiercely). 

[Nat puls harmonica in 
his pocket, goes to desk 
and leans against tt. 
Dan walks around the 
room as they talk, hands 
behind his back. 

Nat: I did lie some- 
times, before Father Bhaer SECOND AC1 





[Turns and goes quickly 
out of door at left as 
Mrs. BHAER enters 
from door at rear. 


Mrs. BHAER (holds out 
her hand to Dan who lakes 
it. She shakes hands 
heartily as she talks): Vm 
glad to find you here, 
Dan. See what a good re- 
port you have this week. 
[Opens book which she 

takes from drawer in 

desk, shows Dan page of 

it, runs her finger down 
‘** Please walk in, gemplemum ; it’s all ready ”’ page and smiles at him. 


195950 
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Dan (wistfully): You think I am getting on, don’t you ? 
Mrs. BuHaerR: Excellently, Dan! I am _ so_ pleased 
because I thought from the very 


first day you came here 
that you only needed a little help to make you a boy to 


be proud of. You are my boy now, you know. 
DAN (Auskily): You've been mighty good to me 
Teppy (voice outside): Where's my Danny ? 


[Enter Tepvy from rear door. He runs straight to DAN. 


Treppy : Take me up, Danny! Take your Teddy up 
[DAN stoops, picks up child and seats him on his shoulder 

Mrs. BHAER (falling Teppy's check): Ted and 1 know 
about our Danny, don’t we? 

Teppy (pulling arms about DAN's neck): 
I, we know! 

DAN : May I take him out for a while, Mother Bhaer ? 

Mrs. Buaer: Yes, indeed, I'd be delighted to have 
you. I can always trust Teddy with you, dear. 

Dan (starts for door at rear, turns just before he goes 
out): I'm afraid you'll be disappointed in me, but I do try. 
{vit Dan, Teppy on Ais shoulder. 

and 

Mrs. BHAER (furning over papers ou desk): Poor Dan! 
He feels Nat’s disgrace keenly. I do wish I knew the 
truth about that dollar of Tommy Bangs! (/:nler TOMMY 
with his right hand wrapped in handkerchief.) Tommy, 
come here and tell me all over again about that money. 
Mercy on us, child, what have you done to eyo ? 

Tommy: I got a big splinter in my hand; Nan took it 
out for me with a darning-needle. (/ inwraps handker- 
chief and shows hand to Mrs. Buaker.) She did first-rate, 
but she had to jab a good deal and made it bleed. 

Mrs. Buaer: | should think so. Here, let me tie it 
up for you. (Puts her hand in apron pocket and takes out 
strip of cloth) Now tell me again about your dollar, 
Tommy. I paid you for the four dozen eggs, and you 
took the money to the barn, and then what hz ippene “d? 

Tommy (fasfens his eyes on Mrs. BHAER’sS face and 
speaks rapidly): | showed the four quarters to Nat, and 
he said he wished he had ’em to put with his three dollars 
toward his fiddle, and | said, ‘‘ P’raps I'll lend you some 
money.’’ And then the boys called out for us to go 
down to the brook and see a big snake that Dan had got. 
So I put the money down inside the winnowing machine, 
and Nat and I ran. Well, the snake was fine, and then 
we chased a lame crow and caught him for Dan to tame, 
and I never thought of that money again till next morn- 
ing. And when | went to look for it—’twasn’t there 

Mrs. BHAER: And Nat was the only one who lies 
where the money was? 

Tommy: Yes’m; at least I didn’t tell anybody else. 

Mrs. BHAERK: I thought some tramp might have slept 
in the barn, but Silas says not, for he keeps such watch. 

Tommy: By thunder turtles, | wish I knew Nat didn’t 
take it. Here we’ve had to give up being paases, and 
I've taken down my sign—‘‘ T. Bangs and Company.” 
[Demi enters from door at left, running. 

Demi (waving his right hand): See here, 
(Opens his hand to show gt Look at this! I just 
found it out in the barn ! was in the old winnowing 
machine, just where you left your money ! 

Tommy (lakes paper and opens it to show four quarters. 
Mrs. BHAER and Demi sland behind him): Thunder 
turtles! It’s my money! It’s all right. Where's Nat? 
(Rushes out of door at left) 

Demi: I don’t see how it got back there ; do you, Aunt 
Jo? Do you suppose the one that stole it put it back ? 
Mrs. BHAER (looking anvious): | don’t know, 

sure, Demi. 


Mummy and 


Tommy ! 


I’m 


[ They stand looking perplexed for a moment, Door at 
left opens and in come Tommy and Nat, arm in arm, 
followed by PROFESSOR BHAER and DAN, 

“ed 

Mrs. BHAER (holds oul her hand to Nat and draws 
him toward her): My dear boy, I’m so glad the money 
is found, and you and Tommy can hunt eggs together 
again, and ‘‘ T. Bangs and Company ”’ will do business as 
they did before. But, Fritz (/@arns fo Proressor BHAER, 
who stands with DAN just inside door), who do you 
suppose put the money back? What is the matter? 
[She hurries over to PROFESSOR BHAER, puts hands on 

his arms, gives him little shake. DAN lurns his face 

away from all, Demi, Tommy and Nat sland in centre 
looking at others. 

PROFESSOR BHAER: My dear, Mrs. Bates has just sent 
me a parcel with a note. The parcel was the book about 
butterflies that Uncle Teddy gave Dan; Mrs. Bates writes 
that her boy Jimmy says he bought it of Dan last night 
for a dollar. She knows it is worth much more, and has 
sent the book back thinking there was some mistake. 

Mrs. BHAER (goes fo Dan, puts hand on his shoulder 
and makes him look at her): Why, Dan, did you sell that 
book —that beautiful book you're so fond of ? 

Dan: Yes’m. 

Mrs. BHAER: Why? 

Dan: Wanted money. (Ofer boys draw nearer.) 

Mrs. BHAER: For what? 

[She draws DAN toward desk, sits down on chair behind 
desk. DAN stands, hands behind, looking down. PRo- 
FESSOR BHAER motions other three boys to chairs at 
right. He stands behind Mrs. BHAER looking al DAN. 
Dan: To pay somebody. 

Mrs. BHAER: To whom did you owe it? 

Dan: Tommy. 

Tommy (starts and then sits down at motion from 
PROFESSOR): Never borrowed a cent of me in his life! 

NaT (anxiously): Dan, you didn’t take Tommy’s 
money? Say you didn’t! 

DAN : Suppose I can’t say it ? 

Mrs. BHAER: Tell me, Dan! 
touched that money ? 

[DAN does not raise head. Mrs. BHAER covers her face. 
PROFESSOR BHAER: It is a hard thing to do, but I must 

have this settled, for I cannot have you watching each 

other like detectives, and the whole school disturbed. 

Dan, did you put that dollar in the barn this morning ? 
Dan (looking Proressor straight in the eves): 1 did. 

[Mrs. BHAER hurriedly rises, leaves room by rear door ; 
as she opens door TEppy tries to rush by. 

Teppy: I want my Danny! 


Surely you never 
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Mrs. Not 


BHAER (calching him up with a sob) now 
dear. (Goes out and shuts door.) 
PROFESSOR BHAER: I'm sorry to hear this, Dan. 
[Tommy and Demi are lalking in low tones together 
Nat Aas left his seal and stands close to DAN DAN 


throws back his head, folds his arms. 

DAN (fo PROFESSOR BHAER): | didit ; now you may do 
what you like to: I won't say another word about it. 

PROFESSOR BHAER: Not even that you are sorry ? 


DAN: I'm not sorry. 
Tommy: I'll forgive him without his asking 


DAN (gruffily): Don't want to be forgiven. 

PROFESSOR BHAER: Perhaps you will when you have 
thought about it quietly by yourself. I won’ttell you now 
how surprised and disappointed I am, but by and by I will 
come up and talk to you in your room. 

DAN: Won't make any difference. 

[ ‘le turns and walks quickly out of door at left, followed 
by Nat; Proressor BuArer farns fo Tommy and DemMI. 
PROFESSOR BHAER : Leave them alone fora while, boys. 

There’s something strange about this. I cannot believe 

that Dan really stole the money. 

Tommy (sloutly): | know he didn’t, sir. 

PROFESSOR BHAER: Well, time will clear this thing up. 

Tommy (eagev/y): Vd trust Dan as I would you, sir! 

PROFESSOR BHAER (smiles): Thank you. 

Tommy: Oh—I—I 

PROFESSOR BHAER: Never mind; | know what you mean. 
[Gathers papers from desk, goes out door at rear, 

Tommy (fakes jack-knife from pocket and tosses it as 

he talks. Demi goes to desk, gets pencils and waste- 

haskel, and sharpens pencil with knife taken from desk. 

Demi: | know Aunt Jo will be glad to have these sharp- 
ened, and I'd like to do something. 1 can’t think about 
anything but that dollar of yours, all the time. 

Tommy: Neither can I. I’m just sure Dan didn’t take 
it. Don’t you know Nat always said Dan was as honest as 
the day is long, even when he was so poor and sold papers 
in the streets and hadn’t enough to eat. Nat said every 
body trusted him. Of course | know now that Nat didn’t 
take it, and I’m glad. Old Cockletop hasn’t laid half so 
inany eggs since our partnership was dissolved. 

Demi: Oh, dear, I do hope it will get straightened out ! 
There’s Daisy’s party to-morrow afternoon, and Nan is 
here for a week, and we were going to have such fun ! 

‘Tommy: | know it. Nan’s most as good as a boy. 
Say, Demi, where's Daisy's invitation? Let's look at it. 


ed 


[Demi fakes things back to desk; sitsin desk chair, draws 
crumpled paper from pocket, straightens it out on desk. 
Tommy goes over and stands behind him. 

Demi (reading) 

“Mrs. Shakespeare Smith would like to have Mr. John 
Brooke, Mr. Thomas Bangs and Mr. Nathaniel Blake to come 
to her ball at five o’clock to-morrow. P.S.—And perhaps Dan 
would come, too. 

‘*N. B.—Nat must bring his harmonica, so we can dance, 
and all the boys must be good, or they can’t have any of the 
nice things we shall cook.”’ 

Tommy : They are cooking lots of good things to-day, 
to get ready for us. | know, for I’ve smelt ’em. 

[Tommy avd Demi go arm in arm to door at rear, open it 
a crack, put their heads out and come back sniffing. 
Demi: Shouldn't you say one of those smells was ginger 

cookies, Tommy ? 

Tommy: No doubt about it, Mr. John Brooke. 

[ They take up invitation and hold it logether, looking atit. 


Demi: It seems to me we'd better accept. 
Tommy: Yes. But how about Nat and Dan? = Of 
course, Dan can’t go till they find out about the money, 


Here he 
[ /enter Nav slowly from door at left. 


Nat: Mrs. Bhaer says she isn’t going to cry any more, 
for she knows it will all come out right; she’s sure Dan 
didn’t steal your money, though she can’t understand why 
he put the four quarters in the winnowing machine. 

Tommy: She’s a real trump, isn’t she? Come 
Nat, and see this invitation. 

[ Hands paper, and they nudge each other as Nav reads, 

Tommy: What do you think of it? 

Nat: Why, it sounds nice, but I never went to a ball, 
What shall we have to do? 

Tommy: Why we just play we are men, and sit around 
stiff and stupid like grown-up folks, and say, ‘* How’s your 
mother and all the rest of the family?” and speak about 
the weather and things like that; then of@course we've 
got to dance some to please the girls. After that’s over 
we eat up everything and come away as soon as we can. 
{ should think perhaps we ought to stay ten minutes after 
supper to be polite ; shouldn’t you, Demi ? 


and I'm afraid Nat won't want to. comes now. 


here, 


Demi (doublful/y): Vm afraid that wouldn't be long 
enough, It sounds short. 
Tommy: Well, then, we'll make it fifteen; I’m sure 


that’s long e nough for anybody. Ill look at my watch — 
under the table, so (¢/akes out watch, stoops, and holds it 
under desk and looks at it), and when it’s time I'll say, 
‘* Well, boys, I’m afraid we're tiring the ladies, and we’d 
better be going.’’ I’ve heard folks say that to my mother. 
Then we can all take our hats, shake hands all around 
and say we've had a splendid time, and get right out. 

Demi: We ought to dack out, to be ev/ra polite, | sup- 
pose ; that’s what Daisy says Aunt Amy told her once, 
and Bess can do it finely. 

Tommy: Thunder turtles! I shall fall into the door or 
something if I try to back out. 

Nat: So shall I. If we go very fast do you think they’d 
notice which way we were facing ? 

Demi: We might try backing out now. Let’s get in 
line and pretend the desk is Mrs. Shakespeare Smith, and 
bow and back out. I'll go first and open the door. 


ave | 
[ The three boys stand in line, bow toward desk, and back 


foward rear door, Demi running into Mrs. BHAER, who 
opens door and comes in, 


Mrs. BHAER : pic in the world are you boys doing? 

Demi, Tommy and Nat (in chorus): We're practicing 
for Daisy’s— Mrs. Shakespeare Smith’s —party ! 

Mrs. BHAER (/aughing): Oh, 1 don’t believe Mrs. 
Shakespeare Smith will demand your most elaborate 


in two acts. 


manners. If you are 
be quite enough. Can 


that will 
Nan is? 
right 


polite and good-natured 

any of you tell me where 
Demi: She played ‘‘ I spy’’ with Tommy and me 

aiter dinner, but finally she ran off and left us. 

|Mrs. BHAER and boys stand in group in front of desk 


Mrs. BHAER: She's been fretting all day about her 
bandbox, because it hasn’t come from the station, and she 
wants her battledore and shuttlecock, she says. 


Tommy: I saw her going down the driveway as hard as 
she could pelt, about an hour ago. 
Mrs. BHAER (an-viously): | wonder if that little 


gypsy 
has run home. 


Demi: Perhaps she’s gone to the station to look after 
her bandbox. 

Mrs. BHALR: That’s impossible. She doesn’t know 
the way, and if she found it she could never carry that 


heavy box a mile all by herself. 
[TEDDY comes running in from rear. 


TrEppy : Oh, mummy, Nan is coming with her big, big 
box! She’s most in the house now. 
Mrs. BHAER: That child! What shall I do with her? 


Which way was she coming in, Teddy ? 


AeA 
[| All hurry lo rear door. Just then NAN bursts in at door 
at left, red in the face, covered with dust, carrying a big 
box lied up in a linen bag ; her sunbonnet has fallen off 
Sels boa down in middle of room. Mrs. BHAER holds 


up both hands, then begins lo laugh; boys all laugh, 
loo. NAN drops on floor beside box. 


NAN (crossing her arms, and looking up at Mrs. 
BuAkERk, who siands over her): There! 1 couldn't wait 
any longer, so I went and got it! 

{[TEppy examines box. Tommy sleps near Mrs. BHAER, 


Tommy: But you didn’t know the way. 

NAN: Oh, I found it ; I never get lost. 

‘Tommy: It’s a mile; how could you go so far? 

NAN: Well, it was pretty far, but I rested a good deal. 


Nat (sleps beside TommMy): Wasn’t it very heavy ? 

NAN: Um-m._ It’s so round | couldn’t get a good hold 
of it, and I did think my arms would break right off. 

Mrs. BHAER (sloops to wipe dust off NAn’s face): | 
don't see how the station-master let you have it, Nan. 

NAN: I didn’t say anything to him. He was selling 
tickets and didn’t see me, so I just took it off the platform. 

Mrs. BHAER: Boys, go down and tell him it is all right, 
or he’ll think it is stolen. The walk won’t hurt you. 
| foys go off by door at ke ft, except TEDvyY, who has 

seated himself on NAN’S bor. 

Mrs. BHAER (holding out her hand lo NAN): Come, 
dear, get up now and we'll try to make you a little cooler 
and cleaner before supper. Another time you must wait, 
for you will get into trouble if you run away. Promise 
me this, or I shan’t dare trust you out of my sight. 


NAN (gels up and throws her arms around Mrs. 
BuAkR): Oh, I don’t believe I’ll ever want to again, I’m 


so tired! I wouldn’t say so before the boys, of course. 
Mrs. BHArR: Of course not! ‘ 

[/uls her arm around Nan. Tevooy gets up from the 
bandbow and ts trying to lift it as curtain falls. 


we] 
The Second Act 


{Playroom in BuaErR’s house. Table in centre of room 
set for tea, six chairs of different kinds, including one 
rocking-chair, placed around three sides of table. One 
slraight-backed chair against each of three sides of room. 
Door at rear and left side as in Act TI. Any pictures 
or ornaments suitable for playroom. Curtain rises to 
discover Daisy setting a pitcher on the table, NAN tak- 
ing a plate of cakes from cupboard ins ight-hand corner, 
Bess sealed in chair against rear wall. 


Daisy: There! if they don’t think that molasses and 
water is just delicious, I shall be dreadfully disappointed ! 

NAN: I guess they’ll like it well enough. But our cups 
are pretty small, I think. (Sets plate of cakes on table, 
and lifts one of cups.) Tommy Bangs could drink up 
about ten of those full, I believe. 

Daisy (decided/y): Well, he can’¢. There’s enough in 
the pitcher for each boy to have five, and each girl two, 
and that’s a// there is, and Tommy can’t have any more 


than his five cups. How many ginger cookies are there ? 
NAN (lifts one plate of cookies, Daisy another. Both 
count) : Twenty-two on my plate. 
Daisy: And twenty-one on mine. That makes—one 
and two are three, and two and two are four-—forty-three. 
NAN: Six in forty-three is seven and one over, and 


girls like cookies 7usf as well as boys; but of course /hey 

are company, and they’re always so hungry ! 

[Both look perplexed. Bess, who has almost tumbled 
off chair in anxiety lo see cookies, £ ives little cough, 
Poth turn toward her. 

NAN: 


You precious little Princess! Daisy, let’s give 
her the extra cooky this minute. 

[Poth hurry to her. Daisy feeds ** PRINCESS”? with 
small pieces of cooky, while NAN holds her hands 
under child's chin to catch crumbs, 

ed 
Bess (during process of eating): \t's a lovely cooky! 

It 7s a lovely cooky!) Thank you very much. 

NAN (picking up crumb from floor): That's the only 


one that fell. We ought to have had her eat over the 
waste-basket, but I guess there wasn’t any need. 

Daisy: Now I think we’d better sit down and rest, 
don’t you? (NAN nods, goes to chair at right, Daisy to 
one at left; sit down carefully and fold hands.) \ sup- 
pose Aunt Jo knew best when she said to have supper 
first, and dance afterward. 

NAN: Yes, indeed. ‘Those boys’ minds wouldn’t have 
been on the dancing one bit; and I’m a /i/¢/e hungry 
myself. 

Daisy: So am I. 

Bess (softly): So am I[—but that was a lovely cooky ; 
thank you. (Poth smile at her.) 


NAN: Demi and Nat will be good, I know, but Tommy 
will do something bad; I know he will! (Shakes head.) 

Daisy : Then I shall send him right straight home. 

Nan: People don’t do that at parties ; ’tisn’t proper. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 40) 


“ The Little Women Play,” Adapted from Miss Alcott’s Story, will be Given 


It is the work of Miss Elizabeth Lincoln Gould, the adapter of ‘“‘ The Little Men Play,” 


and brings into action Jo, Meg, Beth, Laurie and all the little favorites of the most popular of 
The Little Men Play,” 


Each play can be acted in forty-five minutes, so that both of them may, with an intermission, be given in one evening. 








The Inn-Keeper’s Daughter 
Who Dissolved a President's Cabinet 


AND THE STORY OF BEAUTIFUL CORA LIVINGSTON 


The Third Part of 


N A SUMMER day in 1806, the year of a great 
eclipse of the sun, when multitudes were in 
awe and tremor over the sight of the dark- 
ened planet, Edward Livingston wrote from 
New Orleans to his sister in New York that 
(sod had given him so fair a daughter that 
the sun had hid its face. 

His wife had been a young Creole widow, Madame 
Moreau, who married at an early age a rich officer in St. 
Domingo, and who, after many adventures and with the 
assistance of a faithful slave, amidst the horrible tragedies 
of the great negro uprising in the island, had escaped to 





“*A Story of 


Beautiful 


half-cosmopolitan community when she was only fourteen 
years old—indeed, it was at the age of thirteen when her 
mother was first married —and to her father she became a 
favorite companion when she had hardly passed out of the 
period of childhood. When Andrew Jackson went to New 
Orleans to defend it from the British invasion of 1815 Mrs. 
Livingston had an idea that the frontier soldier from 
Tennessee was not unlike a wild man of the woods. She 
was surprised to find an erect, self-possessed gentleman 
with a martial bearing when he took herinto dinner. ‘‘ Is 
this your backwoodsman?’’ exclaimedherfriends. ‘* Why, 


he is a Prince!’’ It was thus that the friendship between 
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New Orleans. About the time of the Louisiana purchase 
and annexation she met Edward Livingston, who had gone 
from his law office in New York to seek fortune in the 
capital of the remote Southwest. He was a widower of 
thirty-nine, who had left two children on the banks of the 
Hudson ; she was nineteen, and no woman of her years in 
New Orleans was reputed to be more attractive. 

Coralie, or Cora, as they called their child of the day 
of the eclipse, was introduced into the society of that 


wee | 


This is the third article of William Perrine’s series describing the 


most beautiful American women of their time, and their careers. The 
two already published have dealt with: 
“The Most Wonderful Romance of Any American Woman,” October 
“ The Loveliest Woman in All America, ; ‘ ‘ November 


Women,’ by WILLIAM PERRINE 


world have seen at forty, and she was proud at being the 
mother of a daughter who promised to surpass herself. 

When the Livingstons went to Washington the wives of 
Monroe, John Quincy Adams and John C. Calhoun were 
foremost in the society which cherished the conservative 
traditions soon to be jarred by the dashing ‘‘ Peggy”’ 
Eaton, ‘‘the daughter of an inn-keeper,’’ as they called her, 
when Andrew Jackson opened the doors of the White 
House to ‘‘ Peggy,’’ and swore that she should bear the 
sceptre in the social sovereignty of the capital. 

Under the John Quincy Adams Administration Cora 
Livingston was recognized as one of a trio of the foremost 











‘THE LADIES MANAGED TO LOOK ELSEWHERE THAN AT THE WIFE OF THE SECRETARY 


OF WAR, AND ONLY THE FAVORITES OF 


‘* Old Hickory ’’ and the Livingstons began, which in later 
years enabled them to figure in the forefront of national 
and international affairs. 

Mrs. Livingston early and deliberately effaced herselt 
so far as any comparison could be made between herself 
and Cora. When she was still a young woman she began 
to wear the dress of a dowager and to discourage com- 
pliments to her own beauty. On her thirtieth birthday she 
gave a dinner-party at which she took special pains to 
emphasize upon her guests a remembrance of her age. — In 
the midst of the gayety she arose to propose her own 


health. ‘* Would you drink to my health to-day?’’ she 
said. ‘‘ | amthirty. 1f I should ever be tempted to forget 


it you must remind me of this birthday dinner.’’ But she 
had seen more of life at thirty than most women of the 


JACKSON DEIGNED TO NOTICE HER” 


beauties of the United States. ‘‘ During the period from 
1820 to 1830,”’ said Josiah Quincy, who had a critical eye 
for pretty girls, *‘ who has not heard of the three great 
belles of this country—Miss Cora Livingston, of New 
Orleans ; Miss Julia Dickenson, of Troy, and Miss Emily 
Marshall, of Boston?’’ Indeed, he observed that he would 
need to know how to paint the rose to describe Miss Cora. 
‘* In the first place,’’ he went on to say, ‘* she is not hand- 
some : | mean not transcendentally handsome ’’— here he 
probably had Emily Marshall in mind—‘* but she has a fine 
figure, a pretty face, dances well, and dresses to admira- 
tion. It is the height of the fon to be her admirer, and she 
is certainly the belle of this country.”’ 

There is no honor which young Quincy seems to have 
enjoyed more on his first visit to the capital than when, 



































at a public ball in Carusi’s Assembly Room where all 
Washington was present, Miss Livingston reserved her first 
cotillon for him, while every one gathered about their set 
to watch the grace of his lovely partner. When the dance 
was at an end they walked about the room, while she 
graciously introduced him to the lesser beauties. ‘* Now,”’ 
she said, ‘‘ | am going to perform one of the greatest acts 
of heroism of which a woman can be capable. I am going 
to introduce you to my rival.’’ So saying, Miss Cora 
divided a group of gentlemen who had gathered about 
Miss Catherine Van Rensselaer, of Albany. The Bostonian 
said that she was a tall, gentle girl, with ‘‘ a fine mind and 
a rich father,’’ but if she was to be considered as a belle 
who might compete with Miss Livingston he would protest 
against there being a possibility of such rivalship. 


ead 
An Exquisite Specimen of Womanhood 


OUISE LIVINGSTON HUNT many years afterward described 
a picture of Cora’s mother in her early days. ** In 
the drawing-room at Montgomery Place,’’ she said, ** there 
is a portrait in oil representing Mrs. Livingston in the 
brilliancy of her youth and beauty at the age of seventeen. 
The eyes are large, dark and almond-shaped, the eyebrows 
arched and penciled and delicate, the mouth refined and 
expressive, the oval of the face perfect. Perhaps the most 
striking point in her appearance is the distinguished air. 
One is forcibly reminded of the beauties of France in the 
galleries at Versailles. The short waist of the dress belongs 
to the fashions of the First Empire. Her hair is powdered, 
two rows of coral beads and a string of pearls encircle 
her slender throat, and her earrings are long, pear-shaped 
pearls. The complexion is extremely white and fair.”’ 
As for the daughter, Quincy called her ‘‘ an exquisite 
specimen of womanhood’’ and ‘‘an image of freshness 
and grace,’’ and he thought that ‘‘ Burke’s famous apos- 
trophe to the Queen of France was none too good for the 
queen of American society of 1826.’’ 

The advent of General Jackson into the White House 
brought with it many men and women whose lives had 
not fitted them for the formal etiquette and the social 
usages: which had prevailed in Washington under the 
second Adams. There was a social as well as a political 
upheaval, and it finally broke forth in the rivalries over the 
entrance upon the scene of the handsome but unlucky 
‘* Peggy ”’ orethg 

But before this famous episode was disclosed to the 
public eye the Livingstons were in the forefront of the 
women whose elegance and culture graced the Jackson 
Administration in its early days and saved ‘* Old Hickory’”’ 
and his family from many a Shandon. On both the mother 
and the daughter the old man looked with an affectionate 
admiration, for they supplied the kind of cleverness 
which was needed in directing the amenities of the White 
House, and were as useful there to him as was their 
husband and father in the Senate with his eloquence. 


oo) 
“Old Hickory” was Down on “Flummery” 


HE President had brought from Tennessee his niece, the 
entle, high-minded, but inexperienced, Mrs. Donelson, 
as mistress of the establishment, and the Livingstons soon 
found their services in quest as her assistants and mentors. 
If Jackson could have had his own way entirely he would 
have been glad to live there as he would have been accus- 
tomed to live at the Hermitage, and to have welcomed all 
his friends without restraint to his simple hospitality. 
Visitors to the White House then noted the free and easy 
manner in which he received them with the dignity of a 
patriarchal monarch, and the great displeasure which in- 
stantly came over his countenance when it was first in- 
timated to him that ‘‘ Peggy’’ Eaton should be excluded 
from ‘* the palace.”’ 

Indeed, his plain countrymen were delighted when they 
learned how ‘' Old Hickory”? would put his foot down on 
‘* flummery,’’ and how he would insist on wearing his 
slippers and a long dressing-gown, with a corncob pipe in 
his mouth. Whether the Livingstons ever had the daring 
to try to correct these informalities is not known, but there 
was a story that James Buchanan ventured to make the 
attempt when he went to the White House to present an 
English lady of aristocratic birth. He found the President 
at his ease, remonstrated with him for being in his slippers, 
and then hinted that it would be well for him to make 
some change in his raiment. ‘‘ Buchanan,”’ said the old 
man, ‘‘ allow me to tell you that I once knew a man who 
made his fortune by attending strictly to his own business.”’ 
But in a few minutes he had changed his garments for 
formal attire, and the foreign dame, after she was presented, 
thought he was one of the most impressive gentlemen she 
had ever met. 

On another occasion he was pictured in his winter even- 
ing repose in the large but scantily furnished parlor of the 
White House, seated in his armchair, with loose gown 
and slippers, and spectacles and a long pipe. There was 
a lighted chandelier, and before him a blazing fire in the 
grate. At the other end of the room were his niece, Mrs. 
Donelson, and Mrs. Andrew Jackson, Jr., together with 
Mrs. Livingston and Cora, and other ladies, seated amidst 
work-baskets and public papers. Some of the ladies were 
sewing, and on the floor several children were playing. 
By the side of Jackson was Edward Livingston reading a 
document to his venerable chief, who every now and then 
would wave his pipe toward the young ones when they 
became unruly. It was to one of these children, the first 
born in the White House, that Cora had stood godmother. 


“0d 


Cora’s Life was One Continued Blessing 


ERHAPS the most beauti::.1 thing that was said of Cora 
Livingston came from the pen of her father. It was 
on her twenty-fifth birthday, when she was still in the radi- 
ance of her maiden charms. ‘‘ This is the anniversary, my 
dear wife,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ of the birth of our daughter, to 
whose existence we owe so much of that happiness we 
have enjoyed, whose life has been one continued blessing 
to us without the mixture of one hour’s uneasiness arising 
from her fault. I began the day by invoking blessings on 
her and on her mother; I close it in the same manner ; 
but the day has passed far from both, in such irksome, 
tedious labor as leaves me neither the capacity nor the 
time to express my feelings. Therefore, | bid you good- 
night in the hope that we may soon meet, as we have 
always met, with no fear but that of parting again.”’ 
When Mr. Livingston was appointed Minister to France 
Cora had been married, in April, 1833, to Thomas Pennant 
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Barton, of Philadelphia, and her husband was immediately 
assigned by President Jackson to the post of Secretary of 
Legation at Paris in order that she might be near her 
parents. ‘‘ Old Hickory,’’ with whom she was a favorite, 
wrote to her a gallant little message, in which, addressing 
her as ‘‘ My dear Cora,’’ he said: ‘* Your kind letter with 
that of your husband were duly received. I have post 
poned a reply until I could inclose to you his commission 
as Secretary of the French Legation, which I now do, and 
request that you present it to him with your own hand, and 
with a tender of my high regard.”’ 

The Livingstons, with their knowledge of French and 
with their fine taste, made an agreeable impression on the 
French court. ‘‘ Dowdies,’’ said old John Randolph to 
his friend the Minister, when urging him to accept the 
mission —‘* Dowdies won't do for European courts, Paris 
especially, There and at London the character of the 
Minister’s wife is almost as important as his own. It is 
the very place for your wife. ‘There she would dazzle and 
charm, and surely the salons of Paris must have far greater 
attractions for her than the Yahoos of Washington.’’ One 
of the first delights of mother and daughter after their 
presentation to Louis Philippe and his Queen was an 
introduction to the far-famed Madame Récamier, whose 
beauty they thought wholly surpassed description. 


ted 
Her Beauty Faded Very Quickly 


RS. LIVINGSTON’S wit sometimes came into play in 
defending her country from the sarcasms of European 
courtiers. When the Prussian Minister at Paris spoke of 
Washington as a mere village, and mischievously asked 
her what might be its population, she smilingly replied in 
her sprightly French, as she recalled the capital of Prussia : 
‘* About the same as that of Potsdam.’’ Indeed, her thor- 
ough acquaintance with the language surprised the mem- 
bers of Louis Philippe’s court. : 

Her husband’s duties were not less free of embarrass- 
ment. He had been unable to secure from the French 
government a recognition of the demand from the Jackson 
Administration for a settlement of the claims of the United 
States ; strained relations and threats of war followed, and 
Livingston having asked for his passports came home with 
his wife and Cora on board the frigate Constitution. He 
was welcomed back with dinners and receptions ; but he 
longed for the repose of private life, and in litthe more than 
i year, or in 1836, he suddenly died, at the age of seventy- 
me. With his death the mother and daughter gradually 
passed out of the public eye. But Mrs. Livingston sur- 
vived him for nearly a quarter of a century, or until the 
wtumn of 1860, and old statesmen were still in the habit 
# looking back to her drawing-room, when her husband 
was Secretary of State, as the most delightful — in 
Washington in its charming culture. 

The beauty of Cora Livingston Barton had ripened early 
and it faded early. She had no children, Her religion, 
her books, the publication of her father’s works, and the 
transfer to the Boston Library of the magnificent collection 
which now bears her husband’s name, were some of the 
concerns which occupied her advancing years before she 
died in 1884. Long after the days of her supremacy as a 
belle were gone Josiah Quincy was taken to her home at 
Montgomery Place on the Hudson. He had not seen her 
for thirty years. ‘‘ Will you come into the house and see 
Mrs. Barton?’’ he was asked. He assented, and he saw 
an old lady in cap and dress of studied simplicity. ‘‘ You 
would not have known me,’’ she said, and he could not 
make reply. ‘* Come into the next room,’’ she then said, 
‘Sand you will see the Cora Livingston you knew in 
Washington.’’ There he saw the full-length portrait of 
the beauty to whom he had paid homage a generation 
before, and he could gaze upon it only in silence. 


one 
The Old-Time Washington “Assemblies” 


T THE time when Quincy first met Cora in the height of 
her youthful glory at Carusi’s, the Washington 
‘* Assemblies’ there were regulated with a good deal of 
social discipline, although the balls themselves were occa- 
sions of great merriment to those who were admitted to 
the circle of what were known as the ‘‘ Exclusives.’’ 
Around Miss Livingston would gather the beaus and belles 
of the day in the costumes which prevailed in the Beau 
Brummel period of English fashion, and everybody was 
obligated to yield strict obedience to the master of cere- 
monies. The swells at the capital then wore ‘‘ Bolivar’’ 
frock-coats made of some colored cloth, usually dark 
green, blue or claret-colored, with brass buttons and large 
lapels ; their ‘‘Cossack’’ trousers were tucked into high- 
tasseled boots, and from the watch pocket dangled a 
ribbon with a little bunch of seals. Their ample beaver 
hats of buff, gray or pearl color, their embroidered waist- 
coats, their ruffled shirts, and their gold-headed canes 
completed a picturesque attire. 

The full dress in evenings at Carusi’s was a dress-coat 
with a collar high up the back of the neck and with a 
short waist, pantaloons of skinlike tightness, and silk 
stockings and pumps. The fashionable ladies on such 
occasions were generally seen in white India crépe with 
short, heavily flounced skirts, which enabled them to 
dance freely, being usually cut trimly above the ankles, 
while they wore dainty clocked stockings, and low buckled 
slippers with silk rosettes. It was seldom later than 
eight o’clock when the master of ceremonies gave direc- 
tions to clear the floor of the brilliantly candle-lighted 
room for a rollicking country dance, and the divinity of the 
night, as Cora Livingston often was in the toasts, was the 
belle that was chosen to open the ball. Usually a little 
orchestra of colored violinists and a pianist supplied the 
music, but on especially elaborate occasions the flutes and 
clarionets of the Marine Band were added. The m/nuet 
de la cour, the quadrille and the basket dance were the 
popular diversions of the evening until, at the close, the 
festivities were wound up with another country dance to 
the tune of Money Musk or Sir Roger de Coverley. It was 
into this society of the ‘* Exclusives’’ that there came an 
uproar such as no other woman has ever caused in 
Washington over a question of etiquette and ‘‘ recognition.” 

A few weeks before Andrew Jackson became President 
of the United States there was a high-spirited and viva- 
cious beauty in Washington who had been made a 
widow by the suicide of her husband, one Timberlake, a 
purser in the United States Navy. Before her marriage to 
the purser she was Miss Margaret, or ‘‘ Peggy,’’? O’ Neal, 
daughter of the proprietor of an inn at which Congressmen 
and other public men had often been in the habit of board- 
ing during their sojourn at the national capital. 





Great Social War over “ Peggy” Eaton 


“ DEGGY” EATON’S parents in their commodious and 
hospitable tavern made not a few friends among the 

statesmen of the day, and after Timberlake’s death it was 
not long before one of them, a United States Senator from 
Tennessee, Major John H. Eaton, who had lost his first 
wife, was anxious to marry ‘‘ Peggy.’’ 

The President-elect was consulted about the matter. 
‘* Why, Major,”’ said the honest old man, ‘‘ if you love the 
woman, and she will have you, marry her by all means.”’ 

The fact that there had been some gossip over the devo- 
tion of Major Eaton to the widow only caused Jackson to 
observe that his Tennessee friend could not do better than 
to marry her and thus leave no doubt about ‘‘ ‘ Peg’s’ 
good name.’’ The General himself had known and greatly 
respected her mother, had lived at the O’ Neal tavern, and 
had liked the good-natured disposition of the buxom girl. 
The Eaton marriage would probably have attracted no 
unusual attention had it not been that in the course of the 
same winter Jackson announced that ‘‘ Peggy’s’’ new 
husband would enter his Cabinet as Secretary ot War. 

Almost immediately there was a social explosion at the 
national capital. The war which Jackson began against 
the United States Bank did not test his heroic nerve more 
than the war which opened in his Cabinet over the ques- 
tion whether ‘‘ Peggy’’ Eaton should be recognized by 
the women of Washington as a ‘‘ Cabinet lady.’’ In his 
behavior toward women no President of the United States 
has been more deferential, chivalric and pure-minded than 
‘* Old Hickory.’? He sympathized with those who were 
the objects of gossip and slander ; for the circumstance of 
his own marriage many years before with a divorced wife, 
the bitterness with which his enemies had tortured the facts 
into scandal, and her death, after their long career of 
marital felicity, just before he entered the White House, 
had caused him to be slow in listening to talebearers. 


“0d 
The President Defended the Beauty 


DISTINGUISHED Presbyterian clergyman, the Rev. Ezra 
Stiles Ely, pleaded strenuously with the President, as 
his political and personal friend, to withdraw his recogni- 
tion of Mrs. Eaton. He recited the stories which had been 
in circulation to her disadvantage. Jackson lost no time 
in replying to this remonstrance with a long letter, in 
which he warmly defended the reputation of the lady, 
offered many allegations in disproof of the rumors and 
charges, appealed to Doctor Ely’s sense of charity as a 
clergyman, and wound up vigorously with the quotation : 
‘* The liar’s tongue we ever hate and banish from our 
sight.’’ He particularly wished it to be understood that 
Mrs. Jackson, who had but recently died, had to the last 
moment of her life believed Mrs. Eaton to be an innocent 
and much-injured woman. 

Then followed an elaborate correspondence between 
Jackson and Doctor Ely, into which another clergyman 
was drawn, and in which ‘‘Old Hickory ”’ scornfully repu- 
diated every aspersion flung at her. Finally, both of the 
clergymen went to the White House, were summoned into 
the presence of the Cabinet, and were invited to tell all 
that they knew. Jackson informed them and his advisers 
of the careful inquiries he had made, and let drop some 
remarks on the vileness of slander. In the course of the 
examination of the reverend gentlemen, one of whom was 
pastor of the church which the President attended, it was 
plain that their opinions had been anticipated if not pre- 
judged. Passionately insisting that the charges had not 
been proved, Jackson vouched for Mrs. Eaton’s innocence 
and declared that she had been vindicated. 

Meantime the prominent ladies of the Administration 
generally reached the conclusion that ‘* Peggy’’ Eaton 
should be ostracized. The social rebellion against ‘* Old 
Hickory ’’ even broke out in his own household. When 
he brought his niece, Mrs. Donelson, and Mrs. Andrew 
Jackson, Jr., to Washington, he said to the latter: ‘‘ You, 
my dear, are mistress of the Hermitage, and Emily is 
hostess of the White House,’’ and both were satisfied with 
this allotment in the President’s favor. But Mrs. Donelson, 
whom some of her admirers thought had a resemblance to 
the portrait of Mary, Queen of Scots, was drawn so deeply 
into the opposition to Mrs. Eaton that she was moved 
finally into entering a protest against his orders that she 
should visit the wife of the Secretary of War. ‘‘ I will do 
anything else, Uncle,’’ she said, ‘* but I will not call upon 
Mrs. Eaton.’’ ‘‘ Then go back to Tennessee,’’ the old man 
was reported to have replied, and Mrs. Donelson retired 
for a time until his wrath was softened. 


wed 
Deliberately Snubbed Wherever Seen 


HE one conspicuous public man who did not yield to the 
feminine crusade was Martin Van Buren, the Secretary 
of State, who had the advantage of being a widower and 
who had determined with his suave dexterity to please the 
iron will of the President in all things. On the other hand, 
John C. Calhoun suffered a corresponding decline in the 
favor of the Administration. Calhoun had_ informed 
Jackson that the whole affair was only a ‘* ladies’ quarrel,” 
with which men could not hope to interfere successfully. 
Van Buren, however, lost no time in expressing respect for 
the tormented beauty, in calling upon her and in endeavor- 
ing to bring about a conciliation. 

Jackson was delighted with his conduct, but the diplo- 
matic finesse of the ‘‘ Littlke Magician’’ failed almost as 
much as the fierce mandates of ‘‘ Old Hickory.’’ The 
British Minister, who was friendly to Mrs. Eaton, was pre- 
vailed upon to give a ball and supper, but it was impossible 
to keep together any cotillon in which she took part, or to 
direct the conversation at the table toward her. Then the 
Russian Minister, who was also disposed to sympathize 
with her, gave a similar entertainment. The wife of the 
Minister ot Holland was especially exhorted by Van Buren 
to take a seat at the supper-table by the side of Mrs. 
Eaton. But when, after some embarrassing dissent on her 
part, she reluctantly consented to be escorted to the table 
she deliberately walked out of the room on discovering 
that Mrs. Eaton was seated at the head of the tabic. The 
President was so incensed at the affront that he was almost 
moved to give the lady’s husband his passports. 

Finally, an elaborate dinner was planned in the East 
Room of the White House. Upward of eighty persons, 
including the principal officers of the Government and their 
ladies, were present. The British Minister escorted Mrs. 
Eaton to her place at the feast. It was next to that of 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 42 OF THIS ISSUE) 
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WHAT MAY HAPPEN IN THE 
NEXT HUNDRED YEARS 


By JOHN ELFRETH WATKINS,Jr. [em y 














HESE prophecies will seem strange, almost 
impossible. Yet they have come from the 
most learned and conservative minds in 
America. To the wisest and most careful 
men in our greatest institutions of science and 
learning | have gone, asking each in his turn 
to forecast for me what, in his opinion, will 
have been wrought in his own field of investi- 
gation before the dawn of 2001—a century 
from now. These opinions | have carefully 
transcribed. 


Five Hundred Million People. There will 
probably be from 350,000,000 to 500,000,000 
people in America and its possessions by 
the lapse of another century. Nicaragua 
will ask for admission to our Union after 
the completion of the great canal. Mexico 
will be next. Europe, seeking more terri- 
tory to the south of us, will cause many of the South and 
Central American republics to be voted into the Union by 
their own people. 





The American will be Taller by from one to two inches. 
His increase of stature will result from better health, due 
to vast reforms in medicine, sanitation, food and athletics. 
He will live fifty years instead of thirty-five as at pres- 
ent —for he will reside in the suburbs. The city house 
will practically be no more. Building in blocks will be 
iNegal. The trip from suburban home to office will require 
a few minutes only. A penny will pay the fare. 


There will be No C, X or Q in our every-day alphabet. 
They will be abandoned because unnecessary. Spelling 
by sound will have been adopted, first by the newspapers. 
english will be a language of condensed words expressing 
condensed ideas, and will be more extensively spoken 
than any other. Russian will rank second. 


Hot and Cold Air from Spigots. Hot or cold air will 
be turned on from spigots to regulate the temperature of 
a house as we now turn on hot or cold water from spigots 
to regulate the temperature of the bath. Central plants 
will supply this cool air and heat to city houses in the 
same way as now our gas or electricity is furnished. 
Rising early to build the furnace fire will be a task of the 
olden times. Homes will have no chimneys, because no 
smoke will be created within their walls. 


No Mosquitoes nor Flies. Insect screens will be unnec- 
essary. Mosquitoes, house-flies and roaches will have been 
practically exterminated. Boards of health will have 
cael all mosquito haunts and breeding-grounds, 
drained all stagnant pools, filled in all swamp-lands, and 
chemically treated all still-water streams. ‘The extermina- 
tion of the horse and its stable will reduce the house-fly. 


Ready-Cooked Meals will be Bought froin establishments 
similar to our bakeries of to-day. They will purchase 
materials in tremendous wholesale quantities and sell the 
cooked foods at a price much lower than the cost of 
individual cooking. Food will be served hot or cold to 
private houses in pneumatic tubes or automobile wagons. 
The meal being over, the dishes used will be packed and 
returned to the cooking establishments where they will be 
washed. Such wholesale cookery will be done in clectric 
laboratories rather than in kitchens. These laboratories 
will be equipped with electric stoves, and all sorts of elec- 
tric devices, such as coffee-grinders, egg-beaters,  stir- 
rers, shakers, parers, meat-choppers, meat-saws, potato- 
mashers, lemon-squeezers, dish-washers, dish-dryers and 
the like. All such utensils will be washed in chemicals 
fatal to disease microbes. Having one’s own cook and 
purchasing one’s own food will be an extravagance. 


No Foods will be Exposed. Storekeepers who expose 
food to air breathed out by patrons or to the atmosphere of 
the busy streets will be arrested with those who sell stale 
or adulterated produce. Liquid-air refrigerators will keep 
great quantities of food fresh for long intervals. 


Coal will Not be Used for Heating or Cooking. It will 
be searce, but not entirely exhausted. The earth’s hard 
coal will last until the year 2050 or 2100; its soft-coal mines 
until 2200 or 2300. Meanwhile both kinds of coal will 
have become more and more expensive. Man will have 
found electricity manufactured by water-power to be much 
cheaper. Every river or creek with any suitable fall will be 
equipped with water-motors, turning dynamos, making 
electricity. Along the seacoast will be numerous reser- 
voirs continually filled by waves and tides washing in. 
Out of these the water will be constantly falling over revolv- 
ing wheels. All of our restless waters, fresh and salt, will 
thus be harnessed to do the work which Niagara is doing 
to-day : making electricity for heat, light and fuel. 


There will be No Street Cars in Our Large Cities. All hurry 
traffic will be below or high above ground when brought 
within city limits. In most cities it will be confined to 
broad subways or tunnels, well lighted and well ventilated, 
or to high trestles with ‘‘ moving-sidewalk”’ stairways 
leading to the top. These underground or overhead 
streets will teem with capacious automobile passenger 
coaches and freight wagons, with cushioned wheels. 
Subways or trestles will be reserved for express trains. 
Cities, therefore, will be free from all noises. 


Photographs will be Telegraphed from any distance. If 
there be a battle in China a hundred years hence snap- 
shots of its most striking events will be published in the 
newspapers an hour later. Even to-day photographs are 
being telegraphed over short distances. Photographs will 
reproduce all of Nature’s colors. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Trains One Hundred and Fifty Miles an Hour. ‘Trains will 
run two miles a minute, normally ; express trains one hun- 
dred and fifty miles an hour. To go from New York to 
San Francisco will take a day and a night by fast express. 
There will be cigar-shaped electric locomotives hauling long 
trains of cars. Cars will, like houses, be artificially cooled. 
Along the railroads there will be no smoke, no cinders, 
because coal will neither be carried nor burned. There 
will be no stops for water. Passengers will travel through 
hot or dusty country regions with windows down. 


Automobiles will be Cheaper than Horses are to-day. 
Farmers will own automobile hay-wagons, automobile 
truck-wagons, plows, harrows and hay-rakes. A one- 
pound motor in one of these vehicles will do the work of a 
vair Of horses or more. Children will ride in automo- 
vile sleighs in winter. Automobiles will have been substi- 
tuted for every horse vehicle now known. There will be, 
as already exist to-day, automobile hearses, automobile 
police patrols, automobile ambulances, automobile street 
sweepers. The horse in harness will be as scarce, if, in- 
deed, not even scarcer, then as the yoked ox is to-day, 


Everybody will Walk Ten Miles. Gymnastics — will 
begin in the nursery, where toys and games will be 
designed to strengthen the muscles. Exercise will be 
compulsory in the schools. Every school, college and 
community will have a complete gymnasium. All citics 
will have public gymnasiums. A manor woman unable to 
walk ten miles at a stretch will be regarded as a weakling. 


To England in Two Days. Fast electric ships, crossing 
the ocean at more than a mile a minute, will go from New 
York to Liverpool in two days. ‘The bodies of these ships 
will be built above the waves. They will be supported 
upon runners, somewhat like those of the sleigh. These 
runners will be very buoyant. Upon their under sides will 
be apertures expelling jets of air. In this waya film of air 
will be kept between them and the water’s surface. This 
film, together with the small surface of the runners, will! 
reduce friction against the waves to the smallest possible 
degree. Propellers turned by electricity will screw them- 
selves through both the water beneath and the air above. 
Ships with cabins artificially cooled will be entirely fire- 
proof. In storm they will dive below the water and there 
await fair weather. 


There will be Air-Ships, but they will not successfully 
compete with surface cars and water vessels for passenger 
or freight traffic. ‘They will be maintained as deadly war- 
vessels by all military nations. Some will transport men 
and goods. Others will be used by scientists making 
observations at great heights above the earth. 


Aérial War-Ships and Forts on Wheels. Giant guns will 
shoot twenty-five miles or more, and will hurl anywhere 
within such a radius shells exploding and destroying whole 
cities. Such guns will be aimed by aid of compasses 
When used on land or sea, and telescopes when directed 
from great heights. Fleets of air-ships, hiding themselves 
with dense, smoky mists, thrown off by themselves as they 
move, will float over cities, fortifications, camps or fleets. 
They will surprise foes below by hurling upon them deadly 
thunderbolts. These aérial war-ships will necessitate 
bomb-proof forts, protected by great steel plates over their 
tops as well as at their sides. Huge forts on wheels will 
dash across open spaces at the speed of express trains of 
to-day. They will make what are now known as cavalry 
charges. Great automobile plows will dig deep in- 
trenchments as fast as soldiers can occupy them. — Rifles 
will use silent cartridges. Submarine boats submerged for 
days will be capable of wiping a whole navy off the tace of 
the deep. Balloons and flying machines will carry tele- 
scopes of one-hundred-mile vision with camera attach- 
ments, photographing an enemy within that radius. These 
photographs, as distinct and large as if taken from across 
the street, will be lowered to the commanding officer in 
charge of troops below. 


There will be No Wild Animals except in menageries. 
Rats and mice will have been exterminated. The horse 
will have become practically extinct. A few of high breed 
will be kept by the rich for racing, hunting and exercise. 
The automobile will have driven out the horse. Cattle and 
sheep will have no horns. They will be unable to run taster 
than the fattened hog of to-day. A century ago the wild 
hog could outrun a horse. Food animals will be bred to 
expend practically all of their life energy in’ producing 
meat, milk, wool and other by-products. Horns, bones, 
muscles and lungs will have been neglected. 


Man will See Around the World. Persons and things of 
all kinds will be brought within focus of cameras connected 
electrically with screens at opposite ends of circuits, thou- 
sands of miles at a span. American audiences in their 
theatres will view upon huge curtains before them the 
coronations of kings in Europe or the progress of battles 
in the Orient. The instrument bringing these distant 
scenes to the very doors of people will be connected with 
a giant telephone apparatus transmitting each incidental 
sound in its appropriate place. Thus the guns of a distant 
battle will be heard to boom when seen to blaze, and thus 
the lips of a remote actor or singer will be heard to utter 
words or music when seen to move. 


Telephones Around the World. Wireless telephone and 
telegraph circuits will span the world. A husband in the 
middle of the Atlantic will be able to converse with his 
wife sitting in her boudoir in Chicago. We will be able to 
telephone to China quite as readily as we now talk from 
New York to Brooklyn. By an automatic signal they will 
connect with any circuit in their locality without the inter- 
vention of a ‘* hello girl.’’ 





Grand Opera will be Telephoned to private homes, and 
will sound as harmonious as though enjoyed from a theatre 
box. Automatic instruments reproducing original airs 
exactly will bring the best music to the families of the 
untalented. Great musicians gathered in one inclosure in 
New York will, by manipulating electric keys, produce at 
the same time music from instruments arranged in theatres 
or halls in San Francisco or New Orleans, for instance. 
Thus will great bands and orchestras give long-distance 
concerts. In great cities there will be public opera-houses 
whose singers and musicians are paid from funds endowed 
by philanthropists and by the government. The piano 
will be capable of changing its tone from cheerful to sad. 
Many devices will add to the emotional effect of music. 


How Children will be Taught. A university education 
will be free to every man and woman. Several great 
national universities will have been established. Children 
will study a simple English grammar adapted to simplified 
English, and not copied after the Latin. Time will be 
saved by grouping like studies. Poor students will be 
given free board, free clothing and free books if ambitious 
and actually unable to meet their-school and college 
expenses. Medical inspectors regularly visiting the public 
schools will furnish poor children free eyeglasses, free 
dentistry and free medical attention of every kind. The 
very poor will, when necessary, get free rides to and from 
school and free lunches between sessions. In vacation 
time poor children will be taken on trips to various parts 
of the world. Etiquette and housekeeping will be impor- 
tant studies in the public schools. 


Store Purchases by Tube. Pneumatic tubes, instead of 
store wagons, will deliver packages and bundles. These 
tubes will collect, deliver and transport mail over certain 
distances, perhaps for hundreds of miles. They will 
at first connect with the private houses of the wealthy ; 
then with all homes. Great business establishments will 
extend them to stations, similar to our branch post-offices 
of to-day, whence fast automobile vehicles will distribute 
purchases from house to house. 


Vegetables Grown by Electricity. Winter will be turned 
into summer and night into day by the farmer. In cold 
weather he will place heat-conducting electric wires under 
the soil of his garden and thus warm his growing plants. 
He will also grow large gardens under glass. At night 
his vegetables will be bathed in powerful electric light, 
serving, like sunlight, to hasten their growth. Electric 
currents applied to the soil will make valuable plants 
grow larger and faster, and will kill troublesome weeds. 
Rays of colored light will hasten the growth of many 
plants. Electricity applied to garden seeds will make 
them sprout and develop unusually early. 


Oranges will Grow in Philadelphia.  Fast-tlying refriger- 
ators on land and sea will bring delicious fruits from the 
tropics and southern temperate zone within a few days. 
The farmers of South America, South Africa, Australia 
and the South Sea Islands, whose seasons are directly 
opposite to ours, will thus supply us in winter with fresh 
summer foods which cannot be grown here. Scientists will 
have discovered how to raise here many fruits now con- 
fined to much hotter or colder climates. Delicious 
oranges will be grown in the suburbs of Philadelphia. 
Cantaloups and other summer fruits will be of such a 
hardy nature that they can be stored through the winter 
as potatoes are now. 


Strawberries as Large as Apples will be eaten by our 
great-great-grandchildren for their Christmas dinners a 
hundred years hence. Raspberries and blackberries will 
be as large. One will suffice for the fruit course of each 
person. Strawberries and cranberries will be grown upon 
tall bushes. Cranberries, gooseberries and currants will 
be as large as oranges. One cantaloup will supply an 
entire family. Melons, cherries, grapes, plums, apples, 
pears, peaches and all berries will be seedless. Figs will 
be cultivated over the entire United States. 


Peas as Large as Beets. Peas and beans will be as large 
as beets are to-day. Sugar cane will produce twice as 
much sugar as the sugar beet now does. Cane will once 
more be the chief source of our sugar supply. The milk- 
weed will have been developed into a rubber plant. 
Cheap native rubber will be harvested by machinery all 
over this country. Plants will be made proof against 
disease microbes just as readily as man is to-day against 
smallpox. The soil will be kept enriched by plants which 
take their nutrition from the air and give fertility to the 
earth. 


Black, Blue and Green Roses. Roses will be as large as 
cabbage heads. Violets will grow to the size of orchids. 
A pansy will be as large in diameter as a sunflower. A 
century ago the pansy measured but half an inch across its 
face. There will be black, blue and green roses. — It will be 
possible to grow any flower in any color and to transfer the 
perfume of a scented flower to another which is odorless. 
Then may the pansy be given the perfume of the violet. 


Few Drugs will be Swallowed or taken into the stomach 
unless needed for the direct treatment of that organ itself. 
Drugs needed by the lungs, for instance, will be applied 
directly to those organs through the skin and flesh. They 
will be carried with the electric current applied without 
pain to the outside skin of the body. Microscopes will lay 
bare the vital organs, through the living flesh, of men and 
animals. The living body will to all medical purposes be 
transparent. Not only will it be possible for a physician to 
actually see a living, throbbing heart inside the chest, but 
he will be able to magnify and photograph any part of it. 
This work will be done with rays of invisible light. 
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he Fourteenth Man 


An Incident in a Bachelor Club of Rejected Suitors 
By JOSEPH BLETHEN 


Author of ‘‘ Grandmother Winslow's Precious Plates 








URING the first four months of Marjorie 
Carleton’s residence in Seattle she received 
four proposals of marriage, certainly an 
evidence of sudden’ popularity. But 
Marjorie Carleton did not play at love- 
making, nor was she surprised to find her 
pretty face as attractive on Puget Sound as 

it had been in Wisconsin. She took the proposals quietly, 

and soon decided that it was more the fault of the system 
of things in Seattle, during that year preceding the dis- 
covery of the Klondike placers, than it was a slight on the 





feminine side of that municipality. 


Marjorie had the tact to receive each of these proposals 
as though intended for a pretty compliment to a newcomer, 
and in each case to make the proffering one her staunch 
friend. When the fifth and sixth 
proposals came she made marks 
on her wall, behind a_passe- 
partout Indian head, and re- 
peated the names in chronolog- 
ical order, so that on homesick 
days she could say them over 
and realize that she had at least 
six friends in her new home. 

Mr. Carleton came to Seattle 
during that season of heart- 
breaking, hard times which 
preceded the days of the 
Klondike, Cape Nome and the 
Assay Office, and established 
his sawmill on the tide flats. 
He brought a little money from 
the East, and the Carletons’ 
position in local society was 
trom the first reported as At. 

Marjorie, the only daughter, 
was twenty-five, a radiant pink 
and white blonde, with blue 
eyes and a wealth of light tresses 
that caused many a young busi- 
ness head to go swimming off 
into the sweetest of romances. 
She was not over-tall —just the 
right size for pinning a rose on 
an average man’s coat — charm- 
ingly plump and _ industriously 
healthy. For a girl who was so 
much of a beauty to enjoy and 
not abuse her power was an ac- 
complishment ; and Marjorie’s 
exercise of it made her a royal 
favorite. Indeed, the six typical 
Americans who were first to pay 
Marjorie the greatest compli- 
ment in their power became 
objects of a certain dignity be- 
fore their fellows. They had 
gained an intimacy with the 
beautiful Miss Carleton which 
had permitted them to ask for 
her hand. The fact of their 
rejection merely proved their 
claim to honor. And almost 
before they knew it the six had 
formed a secret order, called 
‘* The Knaves,’’ whose sole 
purpose was to guard ‘‘ The 
Queen of Hearts’ carefully 
from undesirable attentions. 
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The Queen became aware of 
that much of the affair. But she 
did not know that a sinking 
fund, established from the 
the monthly dues of ‘‘ The 
Knaves,’’ was to go to purchase 
a grand wedding present for the 
bride when the Queen should 
finally give her heart. 

With six such friends Marjorie 
found life in her new home 
growing very pleasant, and with 
such a ward ‘‘ The Knaves”’ 
found a new interest in life. 
The organization stirred some 
less tortunate circles to at- 
tempted ridicule, but the good 
standing of the six men was 
ample justification of their plans. 
No monopoly of Marjorie’s society was attempted ; only 
a sifting process, such as would have been performed by a 
mother or chaperon. 

Thus it was that two more good fellows soon found their 
hearts thumping and their heads swimming when in the 
presence of the blue-eyed Marjorie. Some sort of mental 
telegraphy suggested to each that as six had proposed, 
and been found wanting, the next applicant tor the govern- 
orship of the blond protectorate would be number seven. 
And as number seven was considered by both to be a 
lucky number the result was that both men rushed to their 
fate on the same evening, and that night the blond pro- 
tectorate scored two more tallies on her wall behind the 
grim head of the Indian. Then the new men were made 
welcome, and properly initiated at a late supper at the 
Rainier Club, and ‘‘ The Knaves’”’ were eight. 

3efore number nine was chronicled on that wall ‘‘ The 
Knaves’’ had decided on a dinner in state at the club, to 
be given in honor of the next proposal to ‘‘ The Queen of 
Hearts.”’ If the candidate should be found wanting the 
dinner was to precede and signal his initiation; if he 
proved to be the lucky man the occasion should wipe out 
the records of ‘‘ The Knaves’”’ in a blaze of congratula- 
tions, providing always that he be a worthy man. 

These first eight members of ‘‘ The Knaves”’ were a set 
of fellows typical of young Western towns. They were 
beginning their lives in trade and in the professions. 
There was a young physician with a beard, a paying teller 
with the placid face of a priest ; there was a little fat book- 
keeper in a big mill, and a big, athletic youth who loaned 
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TO TAKE BACK THOSE THOUGHTLESS WAGERS’” 


money on real estate. The whole set were manly, busy, 
seif-dependent, sensible ; successful men in the West must 
necessarily be so. They took their rejections as a part of 
the great game, and went quietly about their business 
only, they were curious to watch for the winner. When 
the ninth mark went up behind the Indian’s head the 
eight greeted the news with a whoop of delight, a dinner 
followed and the new member was formally welcomed. 

Number ten was a shy, studious fellow, a teacher in the 
High School. The nine did not learn of his eligibility until 
several days after his mark had gone up behind the 
Indian. Then the committee called on him late one after- 
noon, carried him off to the club and gave him the great- 
est surprise of his quiet life. But he enjoved the fun, and 
was chosen toastmaster for the next dinner. 
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Summer interrupted things, as the Queen went for an 
extended outing with a party of friends. But when she 
returned in the fall she checked up her account on the 
wall and found that it totaled twelve. The ten were not 
slow in claiming their own and the feast of the twelve was 
a record-breaker. Indeed, at that feast a slight irrever- 
ence was noted, as two of the members laid wagers on 
who would be the next suitor. 

The dread of being number thirteen threatened to 
put an end to ‘‘ The Knaves.’’ But in her ever-widening 
acquaintance the fair Marjorie could count on another 
complimentary suitor sooner or later. And when ‘‘ The 
Knaves’’ saw certain two men, both of them manly fellows, 
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displaying unmistakable symptoms, they suggested that the 
two go together on an appointed evening. One ‘‘ Knave”’ 
argued thus: If two men enter a drawing-room to greet a 
lady tor whom both are suitors, if she has any preterence 
tor either she will greet the least esteemed one first. 
herefore, let the one whom the fair Marjorie should greet 
first consider himself the thirteenth man and come away, 
leaving a clear field to the fourteenth. So it was done. 

rhe twelve were informed of the evening set apart by 
the unsuspecting Marjorie for the visit of the two suitors, 
and they planned a dinner that should be remembered. 
len o'clock was set, to give the suitors enough time. 
Added to these preparations was another zest, given by 
the fear that the Queen might learn of the plans. As the 
day approached more than one ‘‘ Knave”’ felt that this din- 
ner would end ‘‘ The Knaves”’ 
as an institution. 

The eventful day arrived, and 
with its dawning there came an 
event so potent of excitement 
as to temporarily threaten the 
carefully planned dinner. The 
first red Kush of dawn was just 
topping the Cascades and leav- 
ing Seattle yet in the shadow 
when a steamer crept around 
Five-Mile Point and stood in 
for the city’s water-front. The 
men on the decks, straining 
their eyes for familiar buildings, 
trembled with the great news 
their landing was to give the 
sleeping town—aye, to the 
world, for below in the purser’s 
safe and in guarded staterooms 
were piles of yellow treasure 
from the new-found creeks of 
the Klondike, the sight of which 
was to set a town crazy and a 
nation by the ears. The return- 
ing ones felt this, and trembled 
under the knowledge, as a 
crowded steam boiler trembles 
under its own suppressed power. 
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The ship crept in to her dock 
and found a small crowd await- 
ing her, drowsy early risers, 
curious to see what the return- 
ing Alaskan liner might bring. 
Mutely they stood till one man 
shouted ashore. Then the word 
went over the dock, and the 
crowd thrilled at the sound : 

‘* Gold!” 

In an hour the town was 
awakened by newsboys crying 
the extras, and by noon some 
thousands had crowded the 
express offices to see the stacks 
of treasure, for this was before 
the Assay Office came along in 
the train of returning prosperity. 
By night hundreds had de- 
termined to go North, and a 
nation had read of a new 
:ldorado, 

The excitement of the day 
vave way with the nignttall to a 
rehearsal of its events, and when 
nine o'clock found ‘* The 
Knaves’’ assembled at the 
Rainier Club five of the twelve 
had declared their intention of 
going Northatonce. Thentwo 
of them were sent in a car- 
riage to an agreed rendezvous 
to pick up the thirteenth man, 
for, Klondike or no Klondike, 
the Queen's decision must be 
respectea. Then the ten waited, 
and talked largely of fortunes to 
be made in the North, and each 
dreamed sweetly of a possible 
difference in the Queen's atti- 
tude should he return laden with 
a golden harvest. 

At nine-thirty the carriage 
drew up at the club. The 
thirteenth man had arrived. Ten o'clock came, and the 
second committee, sent to escort the fourteenth man, had 
not returned. ‘Ten-filteen came, and a ‘* Knave’’ was 
sent to tell them to knock off watch at ten-thirty. At 
ten-forty-three the three ‘‘ Knaves’’ returned minus the 
fourteenth man. At eleven, one hour after the appointed 
time for the dinner, the chef sent word that he would not 
be responsible for results unless the gentlemen sat down 
instantly. 

Amid much good-natured banter they decided to go in, 
leaving a chair for the missing guest, in hope that he 
would come later. They agreed that his absence was 
both mysterious and interesting. No one admitted it, but 
each feared that he had been accepted and was lingering 
in sweet oblivion of the thirteen honorable rejections. 

‘* Luck to the Jucky man!" grimly muttered the toast- 
master as he turned down a chair beside his own. 

They were drawing back their chairs when the thir- 
teenth man sprang back. He had suffered one disappoint- 
ment that night; he didn't propose to test further the 
powers of the thirteen hoodoo. ‘They laughed at him, but 
he stood his ground. Then a young attorney moved that 
a committee of two be sent into the reception-room and 
press some one into service. The secret of the meeting 
need not be disclosed. Motion carried. 

The toastmaster named two men and they went out. 
In the lobby they saw a man whose ruddy face indicated a 
long exposure to the open air. They saw him present 
a visitor’s card at the desk and then pass into the club 
parlors. He was tall, broad-shouldered, dark-eyed and 
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dark-haired. His clothes were new, and around his neck at 
the back, next the hair, ran a white line, testifying to recent 
tonsorial attentions. The thought that this might be one 
of the lucky Klondikers crossed the minds of the two, and 
with a quick exchange of glances they sprang to the desk 
man. Yes, he was a Klondiker ! ! What a prize if he 
would sit at the table and tell of the new gold-fields ! 

The committee sought him out, made itself known and 
state -d its errand. 

‘ | should be only too delighted,’’ replied the Klondike af. 

‘ The sight of a company of ge ntlemen in evening dress 
“a a chance at some white man’s cooking comes most 
gracefully after three years’ exile in the North. But I 
must ask you to pardon this rig. 1 dressed off a store 
shelf to-day with more haste than taste.”’ 
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The committee bore off its prize, introducing him as 

The Fourteenth Man,”’ from the Klondike. Then ‘* The 
Knaves”’ fell to, and soon found their guest to be a mine 
of information, as well as the possessor of a mine. ‘‘ The 
Knaves”’ forgot the Queen and talked gold, gold, gold. 
And when he prese ted each ‘‘ Knave” with a nugget 
from his mine they each and all resolved to leave for the 
North on the morrow. 

But the talk finally changed, and the Queen was 
toasted. The stranger did not ask to be told anything, 
but ‘‘ The Knaves”’ felt it to be his due. And so the 
toastmaster stood up and said : 

‘* Mr. Harmon, | think it only fair to say to you that 
this supper was spread in honor of the fodirteenth man, 
whom you are representing. He is in love with a lady 
whom we all honor, and he went to-night to declare his 
love and learn his fate as a suitor. We are awaiting him 
here to congratulate him if he be the lucky man. The 
only advantage we take of the situation is to form our 
own opinion as to the result, and to lay a few wagers on 
‘to be or not to be.’ You will, therefore, see that the 
longer he remains away the greater our speculative inter- 
est in his coming.”’ 

The toastmaster sat down, and the Klordiker rose. 

‘* Sir, | admire the good-fellowship thus shown your 
fellow-townsman ; but I regret to see the dearest senti- 
ments of the lady whom you have toasted here as ‘ The 
Queen’ made the subject of wagers. Gentlemen, | am 
going to ask you to declare those wagers off. Will you 
listen to my reason ?”’ 

More than one face was hot under a flood of guilty 
color. With a random shot he had shamed them. 
Feeling this keenly they hastened to encourage him. 

‘* Three years ago,’’ he began quietly, ‘‘ | was a fairly 
prosperous miller in a small Wisconsin town. I was 
deeply in love with a girl whom I had known from boy- 
hood, Matters were so easy between us that | felt no 
need of a lover’s anxiety, and did not honor her with a 
man’s honest declaration of love till a fit of jealousy of 
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HE pamion we see to-day is not the one that 
gladdened the eyes of the Holy Family 
journeying from Nazareth to worship in the 
Temple. That city lies buried forty, fifty, 
sometimes over a hundred feet deep in wast- 
age piled in the overthrow of many sieges. 
The crimson banner of the Moslem floats 
above the Tower of David, used as barracks, 
and the Turkish sentinel pacing his rounds 
looks with ineffable scorn on the Christian. 
The crumbling Tower of Antonia, the citadel 
of the Temple, is occupied by the Governor 
of Jerusalem, and, if possession counts in the 
law, it is his right, for he held it before 
William the Conqueror was crowned with the 
Saxon’s crown in Westminster Abbey. 

There is no warm nor bright color here ; 
all is grim and gray except the blue tiles in 
the Mosque of Omar. The shadow of the 

Crucifixion rests on the place forever ; a strange stillness 
reigns, and laughter would seem like laughter beside an 
open grave. Women, veiled in white, glide through the 
dark, crooked alleys like tenants of a city of spectres, and 
even the children, subdued by the overwhelming gloom, 
are silent beyond the wont of Orientals. Ruins, ruins at 
every hand! Well has the prophecy been fulfilled: 
** Jerusalem shall become heaps.’’ The very stones of the 
streets are dismal, worn away with burdens borne since 
they rang with the tramp of Legions and glittered with the 
brassy armor of the masters of the earth. Men may come 
and men may go, but never since the Omnipotent Hand 
stretched the north over the empty space and hung the 
world upon nothing has there been a race like the race 
descended from that wolf brood on the Tiber. 

Outside the walls—saddest sight where all is sadness — 
are ancient Jews come merely to die in the land of their 
love. A few, in whom there is much guile, offer for sale 
talismans, gems of magic, rings of occult power. The 
greater number sit in the sun, motionless as statues, with- 
out the dignity that should accompany age, in poverty past 
telling, dreaming away the day and night—apparently 
without hope, except to have a little holy dust laid on their 
eyelids when they shall have closed them to sleep with 
patriarchs and seers in the Valley of Jehoshaphat. 
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HE wandering Jew is but a type, an allegory. The undy- 
ing voice is always whispering, ‘‘ Onward, onward !”’ 
The curse of the unresting toot has never lifted. Should 
one enter the Via Dolorosa he would be stoned, and the 
outcasts of Judea pay a high price to the ruling powers for 
the poor privilege of praying every Saturday beside the 
beveled stones of the Temple of Solomon. Clad in filth 
and misery, in a passion ot grief and longing, they chant 
their lamentations over the desolation of Zion, and call 
aloud on the names that reach back to those proud times 
when the glory of the Lord came down and shook the 
mercy-seat between the Cherubim, and the awful voice of 
Jehovah answered out of the pillar of cloud and of fire. 
Children of the Covenant, chosen by Supreme Wisdom for 
His own purposes, how are the mighty fallen since twenty- 
four thousand Levites ministered in ceremonials whose 
splendor has made meagre every other that has come after 
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another fellow awakened me. Then my words were 
grossly indifferent, and to my surprise I was refused. | 
was thus taught that I must win a love which had for so 
long been my own. 

Then my mill burned, and, coming as it did on top of 
a slack season, | lost nearly my little all. It took my poor 
mother—and left my gray-haired father a broken man. 
As I was the only chick he clung to me, but I could not 
stay and face the girl. | secured a cozy living for my 
father and struck out for Alaska. I was so out of tune 
with my better self that I did not even bid her good-by. 

‘I crossed the country and from your docks went 
North. For three years I have been there, and if there be 
any form of heartache or any degree of physical pain that 
I have not suffered in those months I hope none of you 
will be made to outsuffer me to experience it. When the 
whole world about me seemed driving me into my own 
despair Fate lifted her hand and I found gold. 

‘* To-day I stood again in your city. I was rich in gold, 
even if poor in heart. The joy of spending money among 
my fellow-beings was mine again, and I passed a happy 
forenoon. Need I tell you that I searched the shops tor 
some adequate gift to bear home to her? Need I tell you 
that I failed, and decided that even my whole fortune 
could not buy a suitable gift ? 

‘* At luncheon I ordered the best and most varied spread 
the café could furnish. Just as all was ready I saw a 
man enter, and my head swam as his eye met mine. It 
was her father. I rushed up to him, trembling as a man 
with a fever. We clasped hands and wrung them in 
silence. I told him of my fortune, and asked for her. 
He put his arm through mine and we walked out of that 
dining g-room. 

“Ns we walked on, and I realized that I was about to 
see her again, | was faint with my shame, yet would I 
have run to see her face had I known the way. 
ve | 

‘At last we entered her home, and I stood waiting. 
She came to me, more beautiful than ever, and with a new 
shyness that was very sweet in her. As she took my hand 
she said: ‘ Wilson, think a moment. What is the first 
thing you should ask of me?’ It flashed over me as | 
looked at her, and with bowed head I asked, ‘ How is — 
my father ?’—and when she hid her face on my shoulder I 
knew the good old man was gone. 

‘* Then her father—my father’s friend-—— standing there 
like an avenging judge, shook with his grief as he told me 
of my father’s long illness, and that the lone ‘ly heart had 
grieved for the absent son—his only chick. She, my 
sweetheart, had watched by him for many weeks, and to 
her he had intrusted his last message to his boy. 

‘* | felt like a man who, having shut the gates of Heaven 
on himself, must listen to the despairing voice of some 
dear one hopelessly calling him to enter, and I asked that 
faithful girl to deliver her message. She stood betore me 
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them! In answering lament they constantly wail: ‘‘ How 
long wilt Thou hide ” Thy Face from us ; how long till the 
Messiah appear?” 

Their night is not without a star. They rest on promises 
that will not fail, for surely as Tabor is among the moun- 
tains, and Carmel by the sea, so surely shall He come. 
And He shall set up an ensign for the nations, and shall 
assemble the outcasts of Israel and gather together the 
dispersed of Judah. 

Coming from Damascus the traveler of to-day treads 
highways furrowed ito the living rock through centuries 
of wayfaring. The old, old paths that must have been 
pressed by the blessed feet of the Redeemer! The one 
winding past the Mount of Olives He threaded in the cool 
of the day as He walked to Bethany to pass the night with 
Lazarus and his sisters, and looking up to the many man- 
sions of His Father’ s house uttered the mournful cry of 
the homeless: ‘‘ The foxes have holes, and the. birds of 
the air have nests; but the Son of man hath not where 
to lay His head.” 

About this height throng stirring memories. It was 
the march of the conquerors: Pompey, Titus, Herod, 
Crusaders, Islamites, heroes came this way, and here a 
multitude in procession, coming down the Mount, met 
another streaming out from Jerusalem with palms and 
hosannas to close around the King of Kings—the same 
who a few days later shouted: ‘* Crucify him, crucify 
him!’’ A few wretched fig trees and gnarled and 
twisted olives famished with drought are sole reminders of 
the bloom and verdure of the devoted city, beautiful for 
situation—the joy of the whole earth and ‘the desired of 
nations — now the most heartbroken spot under the sun. 
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HE two venerable cedars shadowing the summit in 

Mary’s time are long dead, ana there is scant leafage 
to shade the tourist taking off his sandals to rest a while 
before descending the steep, rough sides of Olivet. The 
brooks Kedron and Siloam go softly through the King’s 
garden, flowing down to the Dead Sea. The Mosque | of 
Omar crowning Moriah is fair to see, the defenses built by 
Herod majestic even in despoilment, but the red flag of the 
Prophet we call false flaunts its crescent above the burial- 
place of fallen greatness. Pondering the changes we ask 
again, as tens of thousands have asked betore us: When 
shall the Restoration begin, and will it be a Kingdom of 
Souls or one with an ivory throne and a jeweled sceptre ? 
When will the broken tribes come together and the blood 
of the Messiah no longer cry out from the ground ? 

We say this is an unchanging country —within a few 
vears there is one change startling the shadows and calcu- 
lated to rouse the ghosts of princes and paladins : a rail- 
road from Jaffa (Joppa) to Jerusalem. The camels laden 
with fruitage from the immense orange groves by the sea 
must have snorted in affright at sound of the first whistle 
of the locomotive. In the age when gold and silver were 
plenteous as stones in the streets Solomon floated his 
cedars down from Lebanon and landed them at Jaffa, the 
depot of the new railroad. What a labor-saving thing a 
freight train would have been in those days ! 

The Queen of Sheba among the downy pillows of her 
cushioned howdah would have been dazed could she have 
bzheld the pawing, bellowing monster with its one flaming 


with head bowed in maidenly grace, her gentle tones 
trembling over quivering lips, and this was the message : 

‘** Tell my boy that all the gold in Alaska is not worth 
a woman’s love. He will understand, and will do as I 
would have him.’ 

‘* Gentlemen, you can imagine—as I stood before the 
girl | love d and heard her tell me that—oh, the pain of it 
to her !—heard her tell me of my father’s dying messag 
words which shamed me to the very point of seaihnese, 
and yet showed me a treasure greater than my golden 
gravel in the North, that I realized why I had been ban- 
ished to the heavy labors of a frozen land to bring a tribute 
to lay at her feet and say: ‘ The love you have taught me 
to prize is greater than all this. Am I yet worthy of it?’ 

And then the woman laid her hand in mine, and, eter- 
nally feminine, eternally forgiving, said : ‘Have I proven 
my love for you? If so, I am yours.’ 

There was a silence at that banquet-table more eloquent 
than cheers. 

And so, gentlemen, being to-day the accepted suitor 
of my life’s love, I stand as a defender of our sweethearts, 
and ask you to take back those thoughtless wagers. You 
will each one of you one day seek that love which fills my 
heart to-night, and you will find that my promised bride is 
but a type; that she is, and your wives will be, the sen- 
sible, loving, American woman. Come! A toast to my 
sweetheart. And those wagers declared off !’’ 
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They sprang to their feet with a cry that came from their 
pent-up hearts. The Klondiker raised his glass. The 
door burst open, and, flushed with excitement, the belated 
guest entered. Without waiting to see what he was inter- 
rupting he began excitedly to rattle off something about 
‘** Great news ’’—‘* Hunting all over.’’ Then his eyes fell 
upon the Klondiker and a look of surprise spread over his 
face. Slowly he raised his hand, and, pointing to the 
weatherbeaten guest, cried : 

‘* Who is that?”’ 

** Our guest, Mr. Wilson Harmon, of the Klondike.”’ 

With a cry of joy the belated ‘* Knave’’ sprang forward 
and threw his arms about the Klondiker. Then seeing 
only looks of wonder he cried again : 

‘* Don’t you know ?”’ 

A light began to break in on ‘t The Knaves,’’ but they 
waite d. Ther nn the belated one bowing to the Klondiker, 
said to his brother ‘‘ Knaves”’ 

‘I have the honor to present to you, in the person of 
your guest, the childhood companion, the lifelong suitor, 
and the affianced husband of Miss Marjorie Carleton—the 
fourteenth man !”’ 

There was a dead silence fora moment and then the 
toastmaster swung his glass above his head, and, his tone 
showing the heartiest congratulation, he shouted the signal 
that was to end forever the career of ‘‘ The Knaves”’ : 

‘ Luck to the lucky man!”’ 
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eye ; and think of her dismounting from the camel and 
wrapping her flossy silks, purple and scarlet, about her in 
a Pullman sleeper! And the Egyptian spouse, fair as the 
sun, reclining in a magnificent palace car, instead of sharing 
the King’s chariot of the wood of Lebanon, the pillars 
thereof of silver, the bottom thereof of gold, the covering 
of it of purple, the midst thereof being paved with love 
for the daughters of Jerusalem. 

With a sense of unreality akin to awe we steam across 
the Plain of Sharon—starred with lilies in our Saviour’s 
time ; to-day a solitary waste—past hoary columns and 
gray ‘mounds of rubbish so dreary we readily accept the 
legend that tear-drops glitter on the broken-hearted pillars 
as once a year they weep in earnest over the glory 
departed. Past tombs of princes, warriors, priests, proph- 
ets we go. The blood tingles, the brain reels in effort to 
remember how they lived, and where died they who are 
now dust beneath our feet. We stop at Ramleh and 
thrill with memories of Saladin and the Lion Heart; at 
Emmaus, which is just a Sabbath Day’s journey from the 
Temple, hallowed because the faithful walked there with 
the Master after He rose from the dead. 
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HERE is no rush in the Orient; the train moves slowly 
through Holy Places as if loath to disturb the shades 
and phanto yms haunting the Land of Promise. Deep emo- 
tion possesses us. The Jaffa gate is the entrance from the 
west, a market where there is much traffic carried on in 
various languages. We hear names that start farreaching 
associations in the remote past. We see costumes such as 
Absalom, the beautiful, the beloved, wore : men in soft rai- 
ment, flowing robes, beggars, lepers. Chief among the 
motley swarm is the unconquered Arab, stately as Saul, 
silent in his picturesque garments as though the stillness of 
the desert had passed into his soul, unmoved at sight of 
the fiery foreign machine come to break his civilization. 
Job was such an one—Sheik of the desert, with lordly 
bearing as became the leader of horsemen with spears and 
the owner of camels, greatest of all men of the East. 

Does this sound irreverent ? Wait ; we are nearing the 
hill where David set his throne; the slow wheels turn 
slower, a shriek, a jerk —stop. The turbaned brakeman 

calmly calls ‘‘ Mount Zion’’—a rush of feeling, a thrill 

th: it can come but once, we lift our eyes to the city of our 

Lord, whether in the body or out of the body I cannot tell. 
one 

HERE is a common lament that the shrines dear alike to 

Jew and Christian are in keeping of the Mohammedan. 
For a thousand years they have been guarded with much 
reverence and decorum by armed officials tolerant of 
every religion. Were Palestine in keeping of American 
Protestants debasing our sanctuaries into eating-houses 
and concert-rooms 1 fear Gethsemane would become a 
park for picnics, and the Holy Sepulchre, the shrine of 
shrines, be made a hall for socials. 

Twenty rival sects worship there in peace and safety. 
Were the Turkish guard withdrawn there would be fight- 
ing with paving-stones and consecrated candlesticks if 
other weapons were not at hand. The house that is now 
a house of prayer might be made a den of cooks. 

Perhaps ’tis better as it is. 


SO na 
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By EDWARD N. GALE 
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OST people will doubtless be surprised to 
learn that the total amount devoted by 
two California women to the cause of 
higher education on the Pacific Coast is 
at least $25,000,000, These two women, 
the widows of Western pioneers who 
became millionaires, are Mrs. Jane L. 
Stanford and Mrs. Phoebe Hearst. 
Since Senator Stanford died, seven 
years ago, the history of Leland Stanford Junior University, 
which was founded in 1891, in memory of an only son, 
Leland Stanford, Jr., who died in 1884, has been the 
story of a woman’s sacrifice and devotion. A woman's 
purse has kept the doors open, paid the salaries of one 
hundred and twenty-five professors, and supplied the needs 
of twelve hundred students —an expenditure of $700 a day. 
In 1893 the millions left by Mr. Stanford at his death 
were tied up in probate, and the university endow- 
ment, consisting of 83,000 acres of land, was unproduc- 
tive. So Mrs. Stantord, even in’ her bereavement, 
began to economize and plan to make far-distant ends 
mect. Pioneer Palo Alto students recall with pride and 
praise how she once suggested pledging valuable jewels, 
given to her by her husband, in order to raise university 
funds. The crowning act of her self-denial came not long 











APPEAR WHEN IT IS COMPLETED 


























MRS. JANE L. STANFORD 

opened which cost $200,000 and seats seventeen hundred 
students. The new memorial chapel will cost $175,000, 
The natural science hall is to be completed next year, 
fully equipped, for $350,000, ‘The library, with fireproot 
stacks, seminary rooms, and shelves for 250,000 volumes, 
opened in August, 1899, is the gift of the Hon. Thomas 
Welton Stanford, of Australia. 

The university is situated in a veritable garden of four 
hundred acres in sunny Santa Clara Valley, thirty miles 
irom San Francisco. At Palo Alto Station one gets a 
vlimpse of the university buildings through a palm- 
bordered avenue a mile long, with forests on both sides. 
To the west foothills and live-oaks afford shelter from 
the sea. ‘To the east, two or three miles away, is San 
Francisco Bay, and beyond that the eternal white of the 
Sierra Nevadas. 


HE buildings of the University of California, at Berkeley, 
have long been inadequate and out of harmony with 
the beautiful site which they occupy. This fact led Mrs. 
Hearst, the widow of Senator George Hearst, and a uni- 
versity regent, to arrange for an international competition 
for the Hearst Architectural Plan of the University of 
California. She defrayed the expenses of more than 
$100,000, Two contests were held —the preliminary one at 
Antwerp in 1898, in which a hundred architects from two 
continents participated, and the final one at San Francisco 
in August, 1899, when eleven noted architects competed. 
They have made a detailed study of the site, needs and 
future growth of the university. The jury awarded $20,000 
in prizes to five artists, of whom E. Bernard, of Paris, won 
the first prize of $10,000, 

It is believed that this plan can be carried out within 
fifteen years at a cost of $12,000,000, The buildings 
are to be twenty-five in number, and the estimated cost 
of each is $400,000, The residence of the president 
has been begun. 

The site of the university comprises two hundred and 
fifty-five acres, overlooking the Golden Gate. The build- 
ings will be two stories high, and the main structures will - 
inclose a park twelve hundred and fifty feet long and six 
hundred and fifty feet wide. 
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avo when she sold interests in the Pacific railroads and 
other property and turned over to the university cash and 
securities valued at $16,000,000, Her private mansions in 
San Francisco and Palo Alto went with the gift. 

Twelve one-story buildings of native buff sandstone, 
costing $1,000,000, and inclosing a paved court seven 
hundred feet long and haif as wide, were the first build- 
ings constructed, and constitute the ** inner quadrangle.” 
Mrs. Stanford is now building the ‘** outer quadrangle.’ 
This, with other improvements, will cost about $2,500,000, 
and cover about six acres. An assembly hall has been 
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MRS. PHOEBE HEARST 





Mrs. Hearst, besides supporting sixteen scholarships 
at $300 each, has planned to build, equip and endow a 
mining building for $350,000 in memory of her husband, 
who was a pioneer miner, and further contemplates the 
erection of a woman’s building, to cost probably about 
$200,000, and a gymnasium. She is also planning to 
found a Museum of Classical Art and Archeology. 

The women students of the university are received by 
Mrs. Hearst in Hearst Hall, a cathedral-like edifice of 
unpainted California pine, the interior of which ts hung 
with costly tapestries and paintings. 
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THE NURSERY, Nineteen 
December twenty-third 


Hundred, 


The Dolls’ Letter to Santa Claus  SiiiinicasS 





dif get us 
Dear SANTA CLAUS, We are 
We venture - By ELLEN MANLY ¥ i Yours with great respect, 
To write you just a word ¥ + 4 Fy LOUISA ARABELLA. 
To let you know in season - : — . wf ALMIRA HENRIETTE 
As Christmas time draws near, & : eet Rg elie oe PS ae ea a pe LUCILLE MATILDA FRANCES 
What little Sallie’s dollies Ass inet ete, “<> - ANN ROSALIE LISETT!I 
Would like to have this year. a " We JANE HATTIE ANGELINA 
+ She | nee Se NS ge cee ease bring a little carriage a X Stands for BaBy BLUI 
The baby needs a cradle Y 4 3ecause you are a man, lle Matilda begs ; % P X Stands for MAMMY DINAH 
Her own is much too small; yas But maybe it will suit h She suffers from dyspepsia ae MARIE ROBERTA SUE 
Perhaps that is the reason If you do the best you can. Because of broken legs. 
She never grows at all. As walking’s not much pleasure P, S. PRIVATE: 
And bring a 1 right barndanna We'd like a set of dishes— She rarely ventures out, The children played at Indians 
For Mammy’s woolly head, Our old one’s nearly gone; And feels she’d soon be better On last Thanksgiving night, 
From way down South in | dixie, Full half the plates are broken, If she could drive about. 


Where 


she was bora and bred. 


Louisa says her bonnet 

Is sadly out of date 

She hasn’t had a new one 
Since eighteen ninety-eight. 


| lr WAS two days before 

Christmas, but to the 
primitive New England 
village and outlying 
farms, torty Years 
ago, Christmas was a 
Romanist festival, and 
Puritan sentiment at 
that time frowned upon 
its observance. 

Sut the Beautiful 
Mother at Rock Farm 
resolved to defy all 
traditions and make ot 
that Christmas a day to 
be remembered. So 
she had the nervous 
little lame bay mare 
harnessed to the wobbly 
old carriage, and, wrap- 
ping herself in a blanket 
shawl, away she drove 
to the village, three miles away. It was an unusually fate- 
ful journey, and the Beautiful Mother felt its importance in 
her sw elling heart. 

At the foot of every hill the gentle littke mare stopped 
suggestively and looked around at the oce upant of the car- 
riage. There was an understanding between these two, 
and the Beautiful Mother stepped lightly out of the queer 
old vehicle and patted the mare on the face and then 
walked at her side up the hill with one hand on her neck, 
and at the top the intelligent animal stopped loyally to 
receive again her burden. 

‘* T have nine cents, Kate,’’ she said. 
for Christmas? ‘There are four of them.’ 

The mare knew the group well: the oldest, a Silent Girl ; 
the third, a Vivacious Jester ; the fourth, a Lazy Dumpling 
of a child, and in the midst of them a Gray-ceyed Boy, who 
walked not only up the hill but a mile along a_ level 
stretch of road if she limped a little more evidently than 
usual. She often thought she was a better horse for 
the friendship of the Gray-eyed Boy. 

I hope no one will ask how L got the money,’’ con- 
tinued the Beautiful Mother. ‘* I cannot think it was a sin, 
when Jerusha Willard had company unexpectedly to sup- 
per, and did not have a bit of good butter, for me to sell 
her half a pound without te ling anybody, and keep the 
nine cents for Christmas.’’ And Kate thought she heard 
a little whisper of a sigh. 

At the brick store the mare was quite unnecessarily tied 
to a much-chewed post with a piece of ‘thay yarn.’’ She 
smiled as the Beautiful Mother pulled the ‘* granny-knot” 
tight. She would have scorned to move till she was told 
to, but if she had chosen to go she could easily have 
taken the post along, like a charm on a necklace. 
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When the Beautiful Mother entered the store she worea 
smile which included the grocer, the grocer’s boy and the 
cat. There were groceries and dry goods to buy—very 
frugally, for the Puritan Father looked carefully over 
every item of the account. 

Then there was the weekly paper to get and a letter to 
mail. The Gray-eyed Boy had written to ask the Teacher 
of the Academy if he could pay for his tuition in work dur- 
ing the next term of school. 

The Beautiful Mother was almost overwhelmed by the 
amount of business, but all the while a consciousness of 
something far more important and very prec ious was 
flitting through her mind and shining out of her great, 
pathetic, brown eyes. 

At last there was nothing left to do but to buy the 
Christmas present, and already she had determined what it 
should be. For on a shelf stood a jar of the prettiest, 
daintiest sugar-hearts, red, and yellow, and white, and 
about an inch and a half long. Nothing could better suit 
the giver or the occasion. ‘They were thirty-five cents a 
pound, and she saw the grocer weigh out a quarter with a 
trembling heart. Only eleven, and she must have twelve, 
and so she told him. To her surprise and admiration he 
threw in another yellow heart, as if it had not been the 
most precious thing in the world, and turned back her 
thanks with the remark that it wasn’t much to give to his 
boy’s Sunday-school teacher. But she hurried to the car- 
riage for fear he might repent his generosity. 

The home ride was a dream. The mare seemed to 
realize that she was carrying a mysteriously lightened load, 
and she sped over the ground toward her st able at a sur- 
prising gait. The precious package must be concealed for 
two days, so it was hidden in the box under the carriage- 
seat, to be taken into the house after every child was fast 
asleep on Christmas Eve. 

The children did what they had never done before in all 
their homely, practical lives—hung up their stockings. 


‘What shall it be 
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missing 
And all of us agree 
That forks are not convenient 
When one is sipping tea. 


And all the cups but one. 
The spoons have long been 


And Rosalie, a dress ; 


Two Christmas Days at Rock Farm 


A True Story. By R. G. HAVENS 


For there was a Christmas story in ‘‘ The Cultivator ’’ 
which so far enlightened them as to the customs of the 
great and delightful world beyond the farm and the village 

beyond Long Island Sound, which was the farthest 
reach of imagination. 

Chey waited till the Puritan Father had retired lest he 
frown upon so childish and frivolous a fancy. They had 
never known such a merry hour as this in their lives, 
arranging where each stocking should hang with good 
natured rivalry. 

The Gray-eyed Boy was last to decide on his place, and 
then simply took what was left him. 
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They were so full of spirits it seemed as if they would 
never go to sleep, and twice the Silent Girl came quietly 
down the back stairs and looked 1n her stocking to see if 
the halt-e xpecte ‘d guest had already 
Visit. 

When all was at last still the Beautiful Mother lighted 
her lantern and somewhat timidly hurried to the great 
echoing barn, and having secured her precious parcel she 
ran back as fast as she could go. She was startled to find 
her old Mother just creeping down the back stairs, and 
they stood, like two culprits, facing cach other. The 
Litthe Grandmother spoke first : 

‘I s'pose I’m a’most a fool; but after the young-uns 
read that story out o’ the paper and said they was a-goin’ 
to hang up their stockin’s | made each of ’em a paper 
box, and [| was a-go’n’ to put ’em in; but I guess you 
won't thank me to encourage any such foolishness,”’ 

Thenthe Beautiful Mother contessed all her secret. But 
she did not hear the expected word of rebuke. 

‘1 don’t blame you none. Abner is closer than he need 
to be, with a good farm all paid for. All the butter money 
ought to be yourn, and I’m glad you kept a little mite 
ot it.’ 

So the sugar-hearts, a yellow one, and a red one, and a 
white one, were laid in each box, and the Beautiful Young 
Mother and the Litthe Old Mother put the four boxes way 
down in the new home-knit stockings and went quietly to 
bed with happy tears rolling down their illumined faces. 

They were awakened at dawn by the eager, though sub- 
dued, talk of the happy, astonished children. 

** Do you s’pose there is a Santa Claus after all, and the 
reason we never got anything before is because we didn't 
know about hi inging up our stockings ?”? asked Dumpling. 

‘* No, 1 dont, said the Silent. ‘* But | guess we hang 
them up after this ; don’t you, Jester ?”’ 

‘* No. I’m going to sit on the roof next year and take 
the whole caboodle. 

The Gray-eyed Boy was last to speak. 

‘[ think we have been treated just beautifully. But, of 
course, it was Mother or Grandmother, or both. I know 
these are Grandmother’s boxes. I saw her making paste 
yesterday. But how did Mother get the money for the 
hearts, and how did she come to think to do it, and 
wasn’t it the kindest, lovingest thing you ever saw in your 
life?”’ 

So they chatted and admired until the family were all 
astir. Then the morning chores were to be done, and the 
subject could not be renewed till they sat down to their 
breakfast of sweet fried ham and hot griddle-cakes. 

The Puritan Father did not take very kindly to this holi- 
day innovation. But he was not enough the Puritan to 
disturb the utter happiness of that joyful occasion. 
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It began to snow early in the day and little work could 
be done, so the whole day was spent in admiration and 
review, and wonder and re-review. But the secret of the 
gifts was guarded, though the children all kissed the 
Beautiful Mother many times, which was an unusual 
demonstration. 

Che hearts were touched gingerly with eager tongues to 
discover the flavor. The Dumpling early bit off the point 
of her white one. At one period they were all on exhibi- 
tion on the mantel. Before night they had been licked 
pretty thin, and in a few days they were so bright, but 
impossible, a memory that it seemed as if it had all been a 
delightful dream. Only the little boxes were laid away in 
the drawers which were the sacred receptacles of these 
children’s personal treasures. 

It seemed as if a year would never pass. But it did pass, 
as years finally will, even in the monotonous country, and 
over the head of happy childhood. 

Crops had been poor. Every cent of the butter money 
had gone to supply the actual necessities of existence. If 
any secret transactions had been conducted the results had 
been applied toward a little apron, or yarn for a pair of 
stockings — stockings just to wear out, not to hang up. 

The Little Grandmother's eyes were closed and useless. 
She still traversed the house with groping cane, but she 
could no longer make a little box out of fragments of bright 


made his mysterious 


Almira wants a necklace, 


An easy-chair for Hattie, 
And this is all, we guess 
Not all that we could think of, 


And Tommy Tucker scalped me 
And made me just a fright. 
So if you cou/d remember 
A curly wig for me, 
I’d be your ever grateful, 
Devoted, 
Susy LEE. 
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paper. It had’ snowed 
a week, and the mare 
could not have broken 
through the drifts till a 
path should be made by 
the strong oxen. 

‘No presents this 
year,’’ said the Beautiful 
Mother in the cheeriest 
voice she could) com 
mand, anda tear 
dropped from the sight- 
less eyes of the Little 
Grandmother. <As_ the 
time drew closer they 
ceased to speak of last 
Christmas. The chil 
dren did not hang up 
their stockings. To 
find them empty would 
have been more than 
they could bear. At 
bedtime the Jester pretended to be very gay, 





and made 
the others laugh so heartily that they were not sad at all 
when they went to bed, and being healthy and sleepy, and 
the room very cold, they slept sooner, and sounder, and 
later than they had a year ago. 

The table was always partly set for breakfast over night to 
save time in the morning, and the cold made everybody 


ready for their ham and smoking griddle-cakes. But the 
three little girls found their plates mysteriously turned 
down. When they lifted the ‘m, could they trust their 
eyes? Each of them had a pretty sugar-heart. “They could 
hardly believe themselves awake. It seemed a_ bigger 
present than last year’s because they had gone to bed with 
such downcast little hearts, not expecting anything. Even 
the Beautiful Mother and the Litthe Grandmother were 
quite as much surprised as themselves. 
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The Gray-eyed Boy had no present ; and so gradually it 
dawned on these happy little girls, the Jester first, that he 
had saved his three hearts a whole year and given them to 
his sisters on this Christmas morning to defcat disappoint- 
ment and crowd out sorrow 

And he was as happy as they to think how he had 
kept it all within himself a whole year so cleverly that they 
had never suspected but that his little box was as empty as 
theirs. 

But then, as he said—when they told him with much 
affection that they wished he had one for himself: ‘* The 
fun of these things isn’t in eating them, anyhow.” 

After breakfast he went to the barn and carried the mare 
a sweet apple, and she pressed her soft rubber nose against 
his softer cheek and found it unexpectedly wet. She 
opened her great eyes in wistful wonder. 

‘1 don’t know why I do it, Kate,” he explained; ‘I 
really don’t much mind not having any myself, and | never 
was happier.’’ 

When he went into the house he shelled some sweet 
corn for the girls to parch, and while they did it he read 
‘* The Cultivator’? to the Litthe Grandmother, and the 
Beautiful Mother kissed him and thought she saw some- 
thing in his clear gray eyes which she had never noticed 
before. And it was a very merry Christmas, though per- 
haps not everybody will know why. 

The Puritan Father played Twelve-Men-Morris with the 
children till nine o’clock that evening, and before he went 
to bed he sang, in his round bass voice, every verse of the 
old hymn, 

‘While shepherds in Jewry were guarding their sheep,” 
letting himself out with wonderful effect in the chorus : 

‘Dispel all your sorrows, 
And banish vour fears, 
For Jesus your Saviour 
In Jewry appears.” 

When he arose to wind the clock, and expressed his sur- 
prise at the lateness of the hour, the Beautiful Mother drew 
close to him, with the Gray-eyed Boy at her side, his arm 
about her round waist, and said ve ry softly : 

‘* Father, this Boy has written a letter to the School- 
onder at the Academy asking if he can work for his tuition 
next term. Now, do you b’lieve he can find anything for 
him to do?’’ 

The Puritan Father looked by turns into the big brown 
eyes and the clear gray eyes while he lighted his candle. 

‘* | don’t know any reason why he should find him any 
thing to do. | guess I am able to pay my boy’s schooling, 
and you can get him ready to start in New Year’s.”’ 

‘* Do you s’pose this is the * second coming’ ?”’ whis- 
pered the Silent as she helped the Litthe Grandmother to 
undress. 


‘* | think it is,’? answered the Litthe Grandmother. 














“*HELLO, POPPER!’ SHOT OUT THE CHILD,‘I NEVER 


SAW YOU AND MOMMER FIGHT BEFORE 


The Successors of Mary the First 


Author of “A Singular Life,”’ “ The 


Chapter V—The Non-Intelligence Office 


HE pleasant suburb in which our troubled 
friends had lived for the greater part of their 
married lives, and which bore the bewitching 
name of Sweet Home, had distinction from 
this circumstance. It was cstimated by real- 
estate dealers that the name alone added fifty 
per cent. to their business every fall, and half 
as much more cach spring. Sweet Home 
was but one of many precincts in the sub- 
urban city under whose government it was 
enrolled, but on account of its name was 
more familiar to the public than all the rest. 

When the cutumn dandelions began to 
burn in the closely cropped and vivid grass, 
scores of young married people bought tickets 
for Sweet Home. When the wild straw- 
berry blossoms starred the banks of the un- 
accepted roads hundreds of couples, visibly 
under thirty, roamed the cheerful streets with 

the too serious faces of house-hunters, and tramped over 
empty, e hoing cottages (ot seven rooms or nine secking 
the elusive Holy Grail of the ideal house. 

The regular commuters on the train grew quite familiar 
with the taces of these strangers before they became visible 
or taxable neighbors. 

When Mrs. Hollis came out from her visit to her first 
intelligence office a tired-looking litthe person in a dark 
green, ready-made suit ventured to address her. 
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‘*T saw you going in on the 8:20, Can you tell me—— 
[ am a stranger; we've just rented such a nice house on 
Peach Street, but I haven’t found a cook yet. Can you 
tell me of a really good intelligence office ?”’ 

‘We live on Peach Street,’? replied Mrs. Hollis in a 
tone of settled melancholy, ‘* and we haven't any cook, 
and [| don’t know anything about intelligence offices. I 
never want to. — I opened the door of one this morning. I 
couldn't go any farther. | cou/dn't,’’ added Mrs. Hollis 
fiercely, ‘* not if I starved.’’ 


‘* Dear me!” cried the lady in the green suit, ‘* I’ve 
been to eleven in two days.”’ 

‘** And you haven't got a cook yet?’ gasped Mrs. 
Hollis. 


‘* There wasn’t one to be had in the whole eleven. | 
couldn’t make out the reason. There seemed to be some 
reason,” pursued the lady thoughttully. ‘* Somehow, 
Sweet Home doesn’t seem to be popular at those offices.” 

‘* That's impossible !’’ answered Mrs. Hollis, stiffening. 
‘* T never knew of anybody anywhere who had any objec- 
tion to Sweet Home.”’ 

She turned coldly to the window, and the new neighbor, 
abashed and embarrassed, forbore to continue the subject. 
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CL... The Successors of Mary tie First” was begun in the October 
issue of the Journal. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 


Madonna of the Tubs,” ‘‘ Burglars in Paradise,” * 


When the schoolmaster came home to luncheon that day 
he observed to Mrs. Hollis with a spurious cheerfulness 
that he hoped she had found a promising woman. 

‘* George,” said Mrs. Hollis, ‘‘ Il am a contemptible 
coward. I didn’t get beyond the door. It was enough 
George, it was too much to look at them. You never 
were in such a dreadful place in your life. Some of them | 
wouldn't have admitted beyond the back door if they had 
come begging fora meal. If I gave you the particulars 
but I couldn't do it at table. It was really unspeakable. 
Of course, they weren't all like that ; but I didn’t see one 
not one —to whom I could have given the care of a clean, 
sweet, decent house. George, I turned and ran.”’ 

‘You must have had bad luck,’’ replied the school- 
master. ‘* That certainly can be no fair specimen.”’ 

‘* PT’ ve no doubt [ happened on the lowest place in the 
city,”’ returned his wife. ‘‘ It would be quite like me. 
I'll spare you the trouble of saying that. Oh, don’t give 
me any advice! If you do | might throw something at 
you. I feel just like it.”’ 

‘* Why, my dear Perley !’’ replied George Hollis gently. 
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His wife’s sweet, sane temper had been the pride of his 
life and the light of his home. He looked at her in per- 
plexity. He had never seen her like this—irritable, 
unreasonable, overwrought. 

** You seem to have struck a non-intelligence office,’’ he 
remarked with one of those daring attempts to be facetious 
which may turn the current of a woman’s mood any way, 
and no man can tell beforehand which. Perley might have 
cried, she might have snarled; instead she smiled, and 
kissed the schoclmaster. 

‘* Tm ashamed of myself,’’ she said heartily. 
ty again.”’ 

That very afternoon she took the train to town again, 
and arrived at a respectable, uptown office about half-past 
three. She found the rooms practically empty. ‘The pro- 
prietor was locking her desk, and told her customer, with- 
out any excessive urbanity of manner, that the office closed 
at half-past three. I:verybody knew that, she said. 

‘* 1 didn’t,’ returned Mrs. Hollis with some spirit. ‘‘ I 
never was inside of an intelligence office before.”’ 

The proprietor laid down her pen and looked the lady 
Over, 

‘* May [ ask how long you have kept house ?”’ 
inquired, 

‘* Thirteen years.” 

‘* Call in the morning at nine,’’ replied the proprictor 
with a scintillation of human interest. ** Be on time,’’ she 
added sharply. ‘* They don’t sit in my office twenty min- 
utes before they are picked off.” 

Annoyed at the tone of the place, Mrs. Hollis was disin- 
clined to obey these peremptory orders. But her good 
sense prevailed with her, and she appeared a little before 
the time specified at the intelligence office. 

The room was now quite full. The place was freshly 
swept and washed. The proprietor was well-dressed and 
in good humor. The women who occupied the settees of 
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the waiting-room were palpably of a higher order than 
those from whom the unaccustomed cook-hunter had _ fled 
the day before. The character of the office was so far 
superior that Mrs. Hollis took heart and stated her case. 

‘* Where did you say you lived?”’ asked the proprietor 
good-naturedly, 

‘*In the loveliest 
Home.”’ 

A change not easy to decipher crossed the proprietor’s 
face, but she made no remark, and proceeded to select 
several pleasant-looking girls between whom and herself a 
private interview succeeded. 

Mrs. Hollis felt somewhat surprised to see two or three 
of these women shake their heads vigorously. 

But in a few moments the proprietor came up with a 
clean, attractive girl. The young woman was much 
dressed ; in fact, the schoolmaster’s wife looked shabby 
beside her —a fact which the professional cook did not fail 
to recognize. 

Mrs. Hollis quietly returned the stare of the bold, black 
eyes that roved over her last year’s costume. It was acold 
day, and the cook wore a showy, imitation sealskin cape, 
which gave an air of spurious elegance to her figure, whose 
French corset and silk waist were revealed when the cape 
slid from her shoulders. The interview opened with some 
awkwardness on the part of Mrs. Hollis, but the woman 
was superbly at her ease. By a few deft strokes she con- 
trived to reverse their natural positions entirely, and the 
lady who had come to engage a servant suddenly found 
herself, she could not possibly have told how, in the posi- 
tion of the person who was to be engaged. 
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She had ventured to propound a few questions as to the 
qualifications and character of the candidate, but these were 
switched off, and she was bewildered to perceive that 
instead of asking questions she was answering them. In 
the course of ten minutes it was clear to her that it was not 
the cook who was the candidate, but the lady. 

‘* How many did ye say there was in yer family? 
Three! It might be worse. It’s one too many.  lalways 
prefer to work for two. 

‘Any children? One, and thirteen! A bad age. 
Nobody puts on airs like a girl of thirteen. Would she be 
called Miss? I never Miss ’em before they’ re eighteen. 

‘*What time do ye be getting breakfast? Half-past 
seven. That's too early. I prefer ladies whose husbands 


are retired and don’t have to be hurrying breakfast. Will 
the man start me fire for me? What's that? No man? 
I do be used to the furnace man starting me fire. No 


furnace man? = It’s not meself that will be handling a 
furnace. Your husband makes the furnace fire? I’m not 
used to such-like families. 

‘* What's his business? Oh! So ye’re professional 
people. Well, they ain’t much on style, but,’’ added the 
applicant, ‘‘ they pay their bills, and they do be having 
position. I don’t know but I'll come. 

‘* How much do ye pay? Four dollars? 
six. What are my privileges? Can 
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company every evening that I don’t go out? Can I go 
out every evening that I don’t have gentlemen company ? 
I want all day Sunday. 

‘* How much company do ye have? Will I be expected 
to wait on table? Wilf ye do all the upstairs work yer- 
self? Will ye make the light desserts and fancy cooking ? 
No sick folks in the house, are they? I don’t work where 
there’s sickness. I can’t leave me cook-stove to wait on 
the door. I’m not in the habit of doing general housework. 
I prefer to be cook in a gentleman's family. Can I have 
cream in me coffee? I'd like to keep the fruit in the 
kitchen. I must go to mass every Suede. I do not like 
me ladies in the kitchen. I require them to keep out. | 
can’t come for four dollars. But ye look to be a lady. If 
I decide to come how much wi// ye pay ?’’ 

During this broadside Mrs. Hollis had slowly grown 
paler, and stiffer, and colder. She rose leisurely to her feet 
and towered above the woman. 

‘* Pay? I will pay nothing to you, nor to anybody like 
you. [ will excuse you from further conversation.”’ 

” Without further remark Mrs. Hollis left the intelligence 
office. The proprietor and the girl stared after her. 

With the face of a soldier under shrapnel Perley wearily 
mounted the stairs of another office which appeared to be 
a respectable place. The proprietor recognized the cus- 
tomer as a lady and treated her as such. 

‘* | have some very nice girls,’’ said the woman. ‘‘ I 
can give you a wide choice. I have seven on my list, any 
one of whom, I| think, would suit you.”’ 

Mrs. Hollis sat down happily and looked expectantly 
around the rooms. 

These were filled with women of all ages and conditions, 
but there might have been among them two dozen who, so 
far as appearance and bearing went, could have suitably 
performed domestic duties in a eee home. Mrs. 
Hollis felt that she had indeed a wide choice, and had 
fastened her attention on a pretty German girl, when she 
observed that the proprietor had come up and was talking 
with this very girl. After afew minutes’ conversation Mrs. 
Hollis saw the girl shake her head. 
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The mistress of the establishment approached another, 
a tidy Norwegian who looked capable and healthy. The 
Norwegian promptly declined. The proprietor addressed 
a Finn, two Catholics, a North of Ireland Protestant, one 
American, and a Scotch woman, In every instance she 
was met by a vigorous negative. Her face flushed, and 
she came BM back to her customer. 

‘* | am sorry, madam,”’ she said, but there seems to be 
some objection to How many girls here’’—she 
siawned her constituency in a loud voice —‘‘ How many 
girls would like a nice place, only three in the family, good 
pay, good treatment, the best of people, seven miles out ?”’ 

** Where is it?’’ asked two or three voices at once. 

‘In Sweet Home.”’ 

A significant silence replied. 
embarrassed. 

‘* There’s the most unaccountable objection, madam, to 
your town,”’ she frankly said. ‘* We can’t fathom it. We 
don’t know when it began, nor how it grew, but there it is. 
We meet it all the time. We can’t explain or reason with 
it. Itis very annoying. 

‘* Ask them,’’ whispered Mrs. Hollis, ‘‘ what 
matter with Sweet Home ?”’ 

The proprietor put the question as requested. The 
women looked at each other. Some laughed, some 
blushed, many whispered ; one —a Catholic —spoke. 

‘* They get run over there on the railroad track. They 
work ’em so hard that they can’t get home from confession 
in time, so they make ’em come by the track. There was 
six run over there last year. Four died an’ two went to 
the hospital.’’ 

Aghast and dumb Mrs. Hollis turned her back and went 
to the door for air. The proprietor followed her sympa- 
thetically. Mary O’ Harrigan, white and bleeding, seemed 
to jolt by in the ambulance with her head on the lap of her 
mistress. Had this preposterous wave grown out of that 
red ripple? Mrs. Hollis felt the woes of all the house- 
holds of her afflicted neighborhood upon her innocent 
shoulders. She dared not meet the eye of the proprietor 
who followed her soothingly to the stairs. 

‘*[ don’t wonder you’re shocked,’’ said the woman 
kindly. ‘‘ It’s too ridiculous. You can no more reason 
with them than you could with a day-nursery full of crying 
babies. They know, and I know, and everybody knows 
that that isn’t the veason.”’ 

‘* Then what is the reason?’ panted Mrs. Hollis. 

‘* Too many young people,’”’ said the proprietor. ‘‘ Too 
many young married couples. That means too much 
waiting upon the ladies.’’ At this moment a Protestant 
woman tapped the proprietor on the shoulder. 

‘* Confession is for them as have got things to confess,”’ 
she said with a narrow smile. ‘‘T don’t allow no 
Catholics to answer for me. That ain’t the matter. It’s 
waitin’ on the nurses. 

‘*[ don’t know but I'd consider the place,’’ she added 
grandly. ‘‘ Will she give five dollars and a half, and put 
out the washing ?’’ 

The proprietor shook her head with an impatience sel- 
dom expressed by these women toward the governing 
class of their customers. 

The cook turned away without another look at the lady. 
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Chapter ViI—“* Without Incumbrance” 


HEN Mrs. Hollis returned to her home unaccompanied 

by any visible cook Mary Nick met her with a slight 

smile, which, to the employer’s growing sensitiveness, 

seemed insolent. But the only thing Mary Nick said was : 

‘* That red-headed dog has been splashin’ up me 
kitchen, and I’ve given him a wollopin’.”’ 

But Mrs. Hollis put her arms around the red-headed dog 
and kissed him fervently ; in fact, as soon as the two were 
alone she laid her face on Rugby’s neck and cried like a 
schoolgirl. Unfortunately, Mr. Hollis found her in this 
position and condition when he came in by the side door 
too quietly to be heard. She sprang guiltily to her feet 
and mopped her eyes with a childish endeavor to conceal 
the traces of her weakness. Her husband put down his 
books and took her in his arms. 

‘* You’re a very tired woman,”’ he said in his kind, 
quiet way. ‘‘ And somebody must look after you. 
Come, tell me all about it.’’ 

Against her judgment, against her will, against her pre- 
determination, she spoke — as women do— pouring out the 
little fret which one has meant to conceal, and should con- 
ceal, from an overtaxed and too sympathetic man. 
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‘* | felt humiliated !’’ she blazed. 
feeling humiliated in those offices. No lady could. I’m 
not used to such treatment. I always thought before that 
I was a woman of strength of character.”’ 

‘* That is an impression which I’ve shared with you,”’ 
replied her husband. 

‘* Count it among your lost illusions,’’ retorted Perley. 
‘* | think I could face a cyclone, or a battleship in action, 
or even kill a snake, or meet a drove of cows. But I am 
conquered by an intelligence office.”’ 

She related the story of the morning in detail. 

‘* To-morrow is Saturday,’’ replied the schoolmaster, 
lifting his head with smouldering eyes. ‘‘ I won’t have my 
wife treated like this. /’// bring out a woman. You may 
expect one to-morrow afternoon.”’ 


‘* 1 couldn't help 
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To the astonishment of the family Mr. Hollis was better 
than his word. He appeared on Saturday noon, carrying 
the bundle of an ill-favored, middle-aged woman, a woman 
of uncertain nationality and untidy appearance. 

** She’s a rounder,’’ said Mary Nick. 

‘* What is a rounder?’ queried Mrs. Hollis. 

Mary Nick made no reply. 

‘* There !’’ cried Mr. Hollis. ‘‘ 1 told you I'd do it. 
/ didn’t have any trouble. Why, the women crowded 
around me until I took the first one I saw to get rid of 
them. They said she was an experienced cook with first- 
class references.”’ 

‘* Did you see the references ?”’ 

wt t couldn't stop to read them. I took this woman 
and ran for the train. Seven of them followed us down- 
stairs, and four or five more called from the landing that 
they would take the place for less.”’ 

Over Mrs. Hollis’s puzzled countenance slowly crept the 
sunrise of illumination. 

‘* George,”’ she said, ‘‘ they took you for a widower.”’ 

‘* Well,” returned Mr. Hollis, “what if they did ?”’ 

‘* And you never undeceived them ?”’ 

‘* Her name,’ replied Mr. Hollis evasively, ‘‘ is Ellen 
Something. She’s a widow. At least,’’ he added, ‘‘ I 
suppose she’s a widow, for when | put the question twice, 
to make sure of it, she said: 

‘** Sir, | told you before that I was without incum- 
brance.’”’ 

And so Ellen, Without Incumbrance, began her reign. 

‘* Your troubles are over, my dear,’’ smiled Mr. Hollis 
complacently on Sunday noon. For the family had sat 
down to an excellent dinner. 

** Perhaps so,’’ mused Mrs. Hollis in a wiry tone which 
just missed of being shrewish by so narrow a point that 
her husband regarded her with consternation. ‘‘ Have 
you seen her kitchen?’’ added the lady. 

‘*] did not know that I was expected to oversee the 
kitchen,’’ replied the gentleman with some unnecessary 
dignity. 

‘Oh, of course,’ 
on me,”’ 

Husband and wife averted their eyes from each other 
with flushed and quivering faces. Hazel stared at her 
parents. 

‘* Hello, Popper !’’ shot out the child, ‘* [never saw you 
and Mommer fight before !’’ 

Mr. Hollis pushed back his plate and his chair. 
Pleading mutely his wife raised her eyes. He disregarded 
them, took his hat, shut the front door with such. self- 
possession that she would have felt better if he had 
slammed it, and left the house. 

‘* There, Mommer !’’ cried Hazel. 
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Humiliated before her child, vexed with her husband, 
ashamed of herself, Mrs. Hollis locked herself into her own 
bedroom and spent the afternoon. It grew dark, and her 
husband did not return. Her heart throbbed till her head 
beat like an overcharged boiler. Her burning eyes 
refused to weep. She listened for his footfall till she heard 
it all the time, and when it really sounded on the front 
steps she did not distinguish the true sound from the false, 
and could not go down to meet him. This wounded the 
husband, and he did not call her, but sat gloomily in the 
study with Rugby. Hazel had gone somewhere with 
Popsie, and the dismal house was unlighted and silent. 

Mrs. Hollis sat on in the dark with her face in her hands. 
Because the cook was a slattern should one quarrel with 
one’s husband? The pity of it rushed upon the woman’s 
heart in one of those torrents of anguish and _ protest 
against ourselves and our fate which weaken us if we are 
physically strong and kill us if we are weak. She was 
not used to ‘* having trouble’? with George. 

Perley Hollis threw herself flat upon her bed and 
sobbed. The echo of her sobs reverberated through the 
register and reached the study where the man sat moping. 
He bounded up the stairs. She was on her feet in a 
minute. She ran to meet him with her arms upraised. 
He folded them around his neck, and then he gently 
pushed her back and flashed a gas-jet full upon her swollen 
and discolored face. 

‘* Do you think it’s worth while, Perley?’ was all the 
man anid. 

‘* Where have you been?’ was the woman’s reply. 

‘* At the club,’’ returned George Hollis with a visible 
reduction of shade in the tenderness of his tone. Now the 
schoolmaster was not a club man. He had no money and 
no inclination for this particular method of making a wife 
miserable. Poverty has its compensations, and Bosto.: 
clubs were far beyond his means. The only accessible 
dissipation of this nature was a little association known as 
the Sweet Home Neighbors. It possessed two hired 
rooms and a few magazines, no billiard table, an uncertain 
janitor and a fourth-rate brand of cigars. Mr. Hollis had 
never found it a maddening temptation, and his wife had 
not considered it in the light of a rival any more than if it 
had been the Junior Endeavor Society. 

Yet when he said, ** | have been at the club,’’ her heart 
sank with the accumulated and inherited weight which that 
phrase has carried for generations of married women. 
She said a little coldly : 

‘* 1] hope you have had a pleasant Sunday afternoon,” 
with a slight reproachful inflection on the word Sunday. 
She did not cry any more. Her soft arms had dropped 
with a certain finality from her husband’s neck. Simply 
observing that she would go and see why Ellen did not 
announce supper she went downstairs. 

In a few moments Perley could be heard distinctly set- 
ting the tea-table herself. She did not tell her husband 
this time what had happened. 

Not until the schoolmaster pushed the matter did he 
learn that the cook of his choice was sick abed 
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complained his wife, ‘‘ it all comes 


‘* You've done it !’’ 





Mrs. 
I can’t seem to 
Hadn't we better telephone to the hospital ?’’ 
Mr. Hollis climbed the stairs and gingerly looked in at 


‘* I'm afraid it’s something serious,’’ admitted 
Hollis. ‘* She is in such a heavy stupor. 


wake her. 


the open door of Ellen’s room. When he came down he 
observed that he didn’t wonder she was without incum- 
brance. He should think she would be. He did not 
recommend telephoning to the hospital. He thought the 
police station would be the more suitable number to call up. 

‘* | stuck a hat-pin into her, and she never squirmed,”’ 
announced Hazel, noisily tramping downstairs in her turn. 
‘* Mommer, you are too innocent for anything. She’s as 
drunk as a jellyfish.”’ 

The rain froze into snow before midnight, and blew into 
a blizzard before morning. The city plows did not reach 
Peach Street until noon. When the snowbound suburbans 
heard the new cook stirring in the kitchen at a repentant 
hour they were so disproportionately grateful that they 
forbore to dismiss or even to reprimand her. They 
accepted one of her best breakfasts in a silence which they 
felt to be pusillanimous and knew to be imprudent, and 
when the hour of punishment for their weakness came they 
recognized its justice and met their fate without whining. 

This came, of course, in a manner and at a time when it 
was least expected and most disastrous. It came, in fact, 
when the master of the house was not at home to face it. 
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Estrangement is like a stream whose source, though 
definite, is so difficult to trace that it is practically unrecog- 
nized. Neither George Hollis nor his wife would have 
distinctly attributed to that stormy Sunday afternoon, when 
he sat smoking fiercely in the dreary precincts of the 
Sweet Home Neighbors, and she lay crying on the bed in 
her own room, the slight, half-conscious deviation between 
them which had its rise on that occasion. 

A little manly determination on his part, a little sweet 
surrender on hers, and that ephemeral disturbance would 
have been but a shallow poo! dried quickly in the sunshine 
of their strong love. But the magic moment passed. A 
little soreness in one heart, a little fever in the other, grew to 
discomfort and began to take on the character of positive 
pain. Neither measured the brook between them which 
marked the first divergence in their married happiness. 

When Mr. Hollis announced his intention to go to New 
York and spend the Christmas holidays his wife was much 
disturbed. To many husbands this would have been an 
unimportant incident ; to some wives it would not have 
mattered. But these two had never acquired the habit of 
separation, 

‘* | suppose you couldn’t leave home just now?" he 
asked politely. 

‘* Of course not! How could we trust Hazel and the 
house with that drunken woman?’’ Nothing more was 
said, 

Perley, however, indulged herself in the feminine privi- 
lege of telling her mother, who replied in this manner : 

“Your domestic troubles are beginning to tell. George 
doesn’t know it, but he wants to get out of the whole thing. 
Let him come. Don’t thwart him. Send him to me, and I 
will send him back to you in better shape than he left. Give 
a good husband his rein. He will never take the bits in his 
mouth, Let him caper a little; he won’t break. Turn him 
loose ; he will come back all the sooner. When a man thinks 
he is out at pasture you can harness him with the least trouble.”’ 


Pondering this advice Perley adjusted herself to her hus- 
band’s plans with a submissiveness which, she deluded 
herself, was of a cheerful, even hilarious, aspect. In point 
of fact, it was so doleful that the schoolmaster, though 
touched, felt somewhat aggrieved. It occurred to him just 
in time that he had no business to leave his family at 
Christmas, and he compromised by spending the day with 
them, and starting for New York on the night express. 
He parted from his wife affectionately, and she did not cry 
until he had left the house. 

Ellen, the bibulous, having achieved a_ creditable 
Christmas dinner could not be denied her evening out. 
With it she took the key of the kitchen door, and, having 
received orders to return at ten o’clock, departed from the 
foreground. 

Mrs. Hollis and Hazel were both asleep before ten so 
that they did not hear Ellen come in. 
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In the dead of night Mrs. Hollis was awakened by Hazel 
pawing her mother’s face in a manner which betokened 
unusual lack of self-possession. ‘The girl was in her night- 
gown, and shivered from cold or fright. 

‘*Mommer, wake up! We are going to be robbed and 
murdered! There’s a man trying to get into the house !”’ 

At the hoarse whisper Mrs. Hollis sprang. With chatter- 
ing teeth the two softly raised the window and peered down. 
The fumes of a species of tobacco, which even the lady 
could recognize as belonging to the deeps below the lowest 
nicotinous society, vitiated the air. There, on the front 
porch, smoking’ and affably conversing, sat four of the 
roughest-looking men whose presence had ever blotted the 
decorum of Peach Street, whether by night or day. 

The light of the street lamp directly in front of the house 
fell full upon the group. In the middle of it, comfortably 
rocking in the best, green piazza chair, sat the new cook. 
It would be more exact to say hung the new cook, for the 
woman was too intoxicated to sit up straight. Her friends 
were clearly in the same condition. 

Mrs. Hollis looked at her watch. It was two o'clock. 

‘* And she’s got the key of the back door in her pocket !”’ 
whispered Hazel exultantly, as if she were at a matinée 
and the play were approaching the fifth act. 

While she spoke one of the men took the key from the 
cook and fumbled with it in the lock of the front door. 

‘*She’s give me the wrong key,’’ said Ellen thickly. 
‘“She mint to lock me out. I'll be afther crackin’ her 
skull for it.”’ 

** Maybe this ain’t the dooar,’’ suggested one man. 

At this juncture another of the party observed Mrs. 
Hollis and Hazel, staring and white-faced, looking down 
upon them from the open window. 

‘** Begorra, ma’am,’’ he said, ‘‘ coom down an’ let us in 
now, that’s a dear—an’ we'll give ye a sip of the tonic.”’ 

‘* Look a’ the goirrl!’’ cried a maudlin voice. ‘‘ me, 
there’s a goirrl beyander !”’ 

Hazel dashed the window down. 

‘* Dinnis,’’? muttered one of the earlier speakers, ‘‘ ’tain’t 
the wrong kay atarl ; it’s the wrong dooar, bejabers. Coom 
wid me till I discover the right dooar.”’ 

The party got to their feet with difficulty and reeled 
away to the back door. 
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Number Three — The One-Eared Bear 


INCE it had been learned throughout the settle- 
ment that it was a one-eared bear which had 
pursued Liney in the forest many stories had 
been told of hairbreadth escapes and thrilling 
adventures with that same fierce prowler of 
the woods. One hunter said that he had shot 
at it as many as twenty times, at short range, 
but, so far as he knew, had never even 
wounded it. The one-eared bear could not 
be killed by human means. It had broken 
many traps and had stolen bait so frequently 
from others that it was considered as alto- 
gether too knowing for a natural bear, and it 
was thought that it was inhabited by an evil 
spirit which gave it supernatural powers. 

It certainly was a shrewd old fellow, strong 
and fierce, and even among those of the 
settlers who were not superstitious enough to 
believe that it was inhabited by an evil spirit 
it was looked upon as a ‘‘ rogue’’ bear- 

that is, a sullen, morose old fellow who lived by itself. 

Notwithstanding all these evil reports concerning the 
one-eared bear Balser clung to his resolution to hunt the 
bear and kill it if possible, and to give Liney the remaining 
ear as a keepsake. 

So one morning Balser shouldered his gun and set out, 
accompanied by Limpy and the dogs. In truth, the expe- 
dition had been delayed that Limpy’s sore toe might heal. 
That was one of Liney’s jokes. Limpy had no gun, but 
he fairly bristled with knives and a hatchet, which for 
several days he had been grinding and whetting until they 
were almost as sharp as a razor. 

The boys roamed through the forest all day long, but 
found no trace of the one-eared bear, nor of any other for 
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that matter. So toward evening they turned their faces 
homeward, arriving soon after sunset, tired and hungry. 

Next day the boys again went hunting and again tailed 
to find the bear they sought. ‘Then they rested for a 
few days and tried again, with still another failure. After 
several days of fruitless tramping through the forests their 
friends began to laugh at them. 

‘Tf it ever catches sight of Tom with his hatchet and 
knives,’’ said Liney, ‘* it'll certainly die.”’ 

Balser also made sport of ‘Tom’s armament, but Tom, a 
little ‘‘ miffed,’’ said: 

‘* You needn't be sc smart; it hasn't been so long since 
you had nothing but a hatchet. You think because 
you've got a gun you’re big and cute. I'll bet the time 
will come when you'll be glad that I have a hatchet.”’ 
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HE boys had started out before sunup one morning and 
were far in the forest when the light was fairly abroad. 
Tige and Prince were with them and were trotting lazily 
along at the boys’ heels, for the day was warm. ‘They had 
been walking for several hours and had almost lost hope, 
when suddenly a deep growl seemed to come from the 
ground almost at their feet. The boys sprang back in a 
hurry, for right in their path stood an enormous bear 

where a moment before there had been nothing. 

‘« Lordy, Balser! it’s the one-eared bear,’’ cried Tom, 
and the hairs of his head fairly stood on end. 

And what a monster of fierceness the bear was! Its 
head, throat and paws were covered with blood, evidently 
from some animal that it had been eating, and its great, 
red mouth, sharp, white teeth and cropped ear gave it a 
most terrifying appearance. 

Balser’s first impulse, now that he had found the long- 
sought, one-eared bear, | am sorry to say, was to retreat. 
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That was Tom’s first impulse also, and, notwithstanding 
his knives and hatchet, he acted upon it quicker than a 
circus clown can turn a somersault. Balser started to run 
too, but thought better of it and turned to give battle to 
the bear, fully determined to act slowly and deliberately, 
and to make no mistake about his aim. He knew that a 
false aim would end his own days and would add one 
more victim to the long list of the one-eared bear’s. 

The dogs barked furiously at the bear and did not give 
Balser a chance to shoot. The bear and dogs were grad- 
ually moving farther away from Balser, and almost before 
he knew it the three had disappeared in the thicket. 
Balser didn’t want to follow until Tom should return, so 
he called in an undertone : 

‘*Tom! Limpy!” 

Soon Tom came back, peering fearfully about him, 
hatchet in hand, ready to do great execution upon the 
bear—so he afterward said. 

‘* You're a pretty hunter, vou are. You'd better go 
home and get an ax. The bear has got away just because 
I had io wait for you,’’ said Balser, only too glad to tiave 
some one to blame for the bear’s escape. 
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HE boys still heard the dogs barking and hurried on after 
them as rapidly as the tangle of undergrowth would per- 
mit. Now and then they caught a glimpse of the bear, only 
to lose it again as it ran down a ravine or through a dense 
thicket. The dogs, however, kept in close pursuit and 
loudly called to their master to tell him where the bear was. 

The boys and bear played at this exciting game of hide- 
and-seek for two or three hours, but Balser had no chance 
for a good shot and Tom found no opportunity to use his 
deadly hatchet. 

It was an hour past noon when the boys found them- 
selves climbing a steep ascent in pursuit of the bear and 


**LORDY, 


BALSER! IT’S THE ONE-EARED BEAR” 


dogs which they could distinctly see a few yards ahead of 
them at the top of a hill. ‘The underbrush had become 
thinner, although the shadow of the trees was deep and 
dark, and Balser thought that at last the bear was his. 
He repeated to himself his father’s advice: ‘‘ When you 
attack a bear be slow and deliberate. Do nothing in a 
hurry. Don’t shoot until you’re sure of your aim.” 
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HE REMEMBERED vividly his hasty shot when he wounded 

the bear on Conn’s Creek, and his narrow escape from 
death at that time had so impressed, upon him the sound- 
ness of his father’s advice that he repeated it night and 
morning with his prayers. When he saw the bear at the 
top of the hill, so close to him, he raised his gun to his 
shoulder and held it there for a moment, awaiting a chance 
fora sure shot. But disappointment, instead of the bear, 
was his, for while he held his gun ready to fire the bear 
suddenly disappeared as if the earth had opened and 
swallowed it. It all happened so quickly that even the 
dogs looked astonished. Surely this was a demon bear. 

The boys hurried to the spot where they had last seen 
the animal, and although they carefully searched for the 
mouth of a cave, or burrow, through which the bear might 
have escaped, they saw none, but found the earth every- 
where solid and firm. They extended their search for a 
hundred feet or more about them, but still with the same 
result. They could find no hole nor opening into which 
the bear could possibly have entered. Its mysterious 
disappearance right before their eyes seemed terribly 
uncanny. There was certainly something wrong with the 
one-eared bear. It had sprung from the ground just at 
their feet where a moment before there had been nothing, 
and now it had as mysteriously disappeared into the solid 
earth and had left no trace behind it. 
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** We'd better let it go, Balser,’’ said Tom, ‘‘ for we’ll 
never kill it, that’s sure. It’s been leading us a wild- 
goose chase all the morning only to get us up here to kill 
us. I never saw such an awful place for darkness. The 
bushes and trees don’t seem natural-like and they all have 
thorns and great knots on them, and their limbs and twigs 
look like huge bony arms and fingers reaching out after 
us. I tell you this ain’t a natural place and that bear is 
an evil spirit, as sure as you live. Let’s get out of here; I 
never was so scared in all my life.”’ 

otal 
BALSER was also afraid, but Tom’s words had made him 
wish to appear brave, so he said : 

‘*Shucks! Limpy; I hope you ain’t afraid when you 
have your hatchet.’’ 

** Don’t joke in such a place as this, Balser,’’ said Tom 
with chattering teeth. ‘‘ I’m not afraid of any natural bear 
when I have my hatchet, but a bewitched bear is too much 
for me, and I’m not ashamed to say it.’’ 

‘* How do you know it’s bewitched?’’ asked Balser, 
trying to talk himself out of his own fears, 

‘* Bewitched? Didn't it come right out of the ground 
just at our very feet, and didn’t it sink into the solid earth 
right here before our eyes?”’ 

Balser felt in his heart that Tom had told the truth, and 
as even the dogs seemed anxious to get away from the 
dark, mysterious place they all descended the hill on the 
side opposite to that which they had ascended. When 
they reached the bottom of the hill they unexpectedly 
found themselves at the river’s edge, and after taking a 
drink they turned their faces toward home. 

After a few minutes’ walking they came to a bluff severai 
hundred feet long and perhaps fifty feet high, which, at 
that time, the water being low, was separated from the 
river by a narrow strip of rocky, muddy ground, This 














“BALSER RUSHED INTO THE FIGHT" 


strip of ground was overgrown with reeds and willows, 
and the bluff was covered with vines and bushes which 
clung in green masses to its steep sides and completely hid 
the rocks and earth. ‘Tom was in front. Balser came 
next, and the dogs, dead tired, were trailing along some 
distance behind, when Tom suddenly threw up his hands 
and jumped backward, exclaiming in terrified tones : 

‘* Oh, Lordy, there’s that bear again !’’ 

When ‘Tom jumped backward his foot caught in a vine 
and he fell violently against Balser, throwing them both to 
the ground. In falling Tom dropped his hatchet, which 
he had snatched from his belt, and Balser dropped his 
gun, the lock of which struck a stone and caused the charge 
to explode. Thus the boys were on their backs and 
weaponless, while the one-eared bear stood almost within 
arm’s length, growling in a voice like distant thunder. 
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T' )M and Balser were so frightened that for a moment 
they could not move ; but the deep growls that terrified 
them also brought the dogs quickly to the rescue, barking 
furiously. The bear sprang upon the boys just as the dogs 
came up, and Balser received the full force of a great, flat, 
horny paw upon his back and was almost stunned. The 
long, sharp claws of the bear tore through the buckskin 
jacket as if it were paper and cut deep gashes in Balser’s 
flesh. The pain seemed to revive him trom the benumb- 
ing effect of the stroke, and when the bear’s attention was 
attracted to the dogs Balser crawled out from beneath the 
monster and arose to his feet, wounded, bloody and dizzy. 
Tom also felt the force of the bear’s great paw and was 
lying a few feet from Balser with his head in a tangle of 
vines and reeds. Balser having escaped from under the 
bear the brute turned upon Tom, who was lying prostrate 
in the bushes. The dogs were still fighting, and every 
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second or two a stroke from the powerful paw brought a 
yell of pain from either Tige or Prince, and left its mark 
in deep, red gashes upon their bodies. The pain, how 
ever, did not de ‘ter the dogs from their efforts to rescue the 
boys, and while the bear was making for Tom it was kept 
busy in defending itself against the dogs 

In an instant the bear reached Tom, 
been torn in pieces at once had not Balser 
unsheathed his long hunting-knife and rushed into the 
fight. He sprang for the bear and landed on its back, 
clinging to it with one arm about its huge neck while 
with the other he thrust his sharp hunting-knife almost to 
the hilt into the brute’s side. This turned the attack from 
Tom and brought it upon Balser, who soon had his hands 
full again. The bear rose upon its hind feet, and before 
salser could take a step in retreat it had caught him in its 
mighty arms for the purpose of hugging him to death, 
which is a bear's favorite method of doing battle. The 
hunting-knife was still sticking in the rough black side of 
the bear, where Balser had thrust it, and the blood poured 
from the wound. The dogs were biting at the bear’s hind 
legs, but so intent was the infuriated monster upon killing 
Balser that it paid no attention to them, but permitted 
them to work their pleasure upon it while it was having 
the satisfaction of squeezing the life out of the boy. 


who would have 
quickly 
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EANTIME Tom had recovered and risen to his feet. He 
saw that Balser would be killed if something were not 
done immediately. Luckily, Tom saw his hatchet lying a 
few feet away ; he quickly snatched it up and attacked the 
bear, chopping away at its great back as if it were a tree. 
At the third or fourth stroke from Tom's hatchet the bear 
loosened its grip upon Balser and fell in a huge, black 
heap to the ground, growling and clawing in all directions 
as it it were frantic with rage and pain. 

Balser, when released trom the bear, fell in a_half- 
conscious condition close to the river’s edge. Tom ran to 
him, and, hardly knowing what he did, dashe d water in his 
face to remove the blood stains and to wash the wounds. 
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The water soon revived him, and the boys started to run 
as fast as their wounds and bruises would permit, while 


the dogs continued to bark and the bear to growl. As the 
boys were retreating Tom turned his head to see if the 


bear were following, but as it was still lying on the 
vyround, growling and biting at the rocks and scratching 


the earth, he thought, perhaps, that the | 
wounded that it could not rise, or it certainly would have 
been on its feet fighting Tige and Prince, who gave it 
no peace. Balser and Tom stopped for a moment. 

‘| believe it can't get up,”’ said Balser. 

‘* Of course it can't,’’ answered Tom pompously. ‘* I 
cut its old backbone in two with my hatchet. When it 
was hugging you | chopped away at it hard enough to 
cut down a hickory sapling.”’ 

The boys limped back to the scene of conflict and found 
that they were right. The bear lay in a huge, black heap. 


year was so badly 
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ALSER cautiously went over to where his gun lay, picked 
itup and ran back to Tom. He then tried to load the 
weapon, but his arms were so bruised and torn that he 
could not; so he handed it to Tom, who loaded it with a 
heavy charge of powder and a large bullet. 
falser then called off the dogs, and Tom held the gun 
within a yard of the bear’s head and pulled the trigger. The 
huge brute rolled over on its side, its mighty limbs quive red, 
it uttered a last despairing growl and its fierce spirit fle d 
forever. Balser then dre -w his hunting-knife from the 
bear’s body, cut off the remaining ear and put it in his 
buckskin coat. 

The boys were sorely wounded. Balser said the 
had ** squeezed his insides out of place.’ This proved 
to be true to a certain extent, for when he got home it 
was found that two of his ribs were broken. The young 
hunters were only too glad to start homeward, for they had 
seen quite enough of the one-eared bear for that day. 

You may imagine the fright the boys gave their parents 
when they arrived home wounded, limping and covered 
with blood. But soon all was told, and Balser and Tom 
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.) Where the Children See 


VELVE miles from  Bethlehem—not the 

Bethlehem of the Redeemer, but a modern 
town of this prosaic Western world, among 
the verdure-clad hills of Pennsylvania—is 
the tiny little town of Emmaus. It is here 
that the blessed Saint Nicholas comes back 
in the flesh, bearing gifts each Christmas Eve 
to every Moravian child. 

It is a quaint place — qui aint in its retention 
of the customs of the distant past, lovely in 
their strangeness. Here the taithful of the 
church are tunefully bidden to a brotherly 
love-feast on Easter morn, or the congrega- 
tion jubilantly told of the New Year’s birth, by 
the music of a trombone band whose strains 
sound to the ravished ear like the trump of 
angels’ clarions. 

In great cities of the North, when Christmas 
trees are trimmed, humble Germans buy 
tiny plaster chapels, which, lighted with a single candle, 
lend an innocent sanctity to the children’s festal corner. 
How many know that those modest emblems are modeled 
upon the Moravian church at Emmaus ; and what would 
not the little ones give if they, like the children of that 
town, could welcome the Saviour’s coming within the 
time-honored walls ? 

It is Christmas Eve, and six by the clock. The children 
are about to hold their vigil for the coming of the Christ 
Child. In modest, sweet procession they pass from 
Sabbath-school to church, while all Emmaus flocks to see. 
The church is lighted grandly with its patent gasoline 
lamps. Evergreen hangs in bright festoons from the 
ceiling and wreathes the lettered arch above the altar : 


“Unto you is born a Saviour, 
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which is Christ the Lord.” 


Beneath the arch stretches a chime 
some favored child shall ring accompaniment to the 
hymn’s soft chorus. To the right of the altar is the con- 
gregation’s string band, from droning violin to abysmal 
double bass, play ed by the grave and solemn fathers and 
brothers of the flushed and happy throng. On the left 
stands the Przediger, the preacher of the ‘chure h, young, 
tall and slender, with a look of tenderest feeling in his 
great, dark eyes. And wherever the children are not, 
their mothers and their sisters press, seeing their own 
childhood, their own most sacred memories, smiling back 
upon them from Christmases of the past. 


of bells whereon 
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ROM out the small, pure lips come chants of praise to the 
Redeemer who is born to them. Chorus after chorus 
of the high, clear voices rises and peals from wall to wall 
of the toylike church. Child after c hild, in quick succes- 
sion, tells some story of the Saviour’s mission. The bells 
chime gayly; the humble organ breathes its rich, full 

tones, the Emmaus orchestra scraping nobly on. 

Upon this joyous scene there enter quietly several 
comely matrons in unassuming caps and aprons, who bear, 
breast high, broad boards of lighted tapers, one for every 
girl, while as many grave-featured men servitors do a like 
office for the boys across the aisle. The Priediger tells 
the children the meaning of the tapers they receive : how 
the Saviour, long ago, came as the Light of the World, 
and was yet a child as they are. He tells them, too, of 
Saint Nicholas, who is to visit them before they sleep, 
and explains how the Wise Men of the East brought the 
first Christmas gifts to the lowly stable at Bethlehem. 

Again the children sing; again the chimes _ring out; 
again the organ and the string band play. The vigil is 


over. Emmaus returns to its homes, the slender young 
Prediger to his study. The lights die out in the fairy 
church ; the valley falls still and ‘dark. 


The time for Saint Nicholas has arrived—a strange 
Saint Nicholas here ; the jolliest and sternest, plainest and 
queerest that round-eyed childhood ever looked upon. 
That is because he is a real Saint Nicholas. Even his 
name is a thing to marvel at, a quaint Bohemian concep- 
tion of the good old Bishop's time-honored title. To 
Moravian childhood he is the Peltznickel —in English a 
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jocund Saint Nick —all wrapped up in furs. In theory he 
whips the naughty and rewards the good ; in practice no 
youthful sinner is so vile as to be beyond the pale of his 
munificence. “To every household he comes, 

What an hour of emotions it is—from cight o’clock until 
nine, Christmas Eve! Somewhere in the little town, which 
is the children’s outside world, the Peltznickel is roaming, 
his back laden with gifts, his switch yearning for the shoul- 
ders of those wicked ones whose consciences, not entirely 
clear of fault, may trip up memory at the critical moment, 
and bring disaster in the repetition of the prayers he calls 
for. ‘Pwo weeks before Christmas they wrote to him, as 
they do each year, every boy of them demanding skates 
and every girl a doll. In fear and trembling the letters 
were penned ; in greater fear and greater trembling the 
answer is awaited. Only one of the children is unafraid, 
baby Hannes, whose four years of life have taught him 
that mother’s apron and grandmother's lap are refuges of 
strength, impregnable to all the dangers he has known. 
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T= big stove, generously fed at supper time, glows rose 

red at the grate and sheds around the room a tingling 
warmth, the season's joyous cheer alive in every lambent 
coal. In the broad, high-backed rocker, a yard or so 
away, sits grandmother, her old calico wrapper draping 
her like a bag, her spectacles carefully adjusted lest her 
failing sight miss some crumb of mirth in the fun that is to 
come. Grandmother plays no active part; she is a spec- 
tator merely, and is content to remain meekly impassive 
under the wild rushes of littke Hannes as his baby pulses 
bound with more impetuous speed. 

The quelling of excitement among the children falls to 
their father or their mother, whose chairs are side by side. 
The stern, hard line ‘Ss, graven on the father’s features by 
years of self-repression, and by the ever-present sense 
that ‘he is one of a band chosen and set apart for the 
service of the Lord, relax and soften to a gay drollery, 
surprising for its robust humor. In the woman’s gaze, 
under her smile, abides a wealth of tenderness. 

The children, clad in their best, sit rigid on the sofa 
opposite, quivering at every sound, yet not daring to 
move ; for the Peltznickel, surprising them, may believe 
they have forgotten their manners and do not know how 
to receive visitors. Tinally a faint sound outside is heard, 
and the cry goes up: 

* Here he comes! Here he comes !”’ 

At every fresh alarm Hannes’s sisters tuck their skirts 
about their knees and fix their gaze straight before them. 
His brothers pull hands out of pockets, and sit more bolt 
upright than before. All the sofa’s occupants repeat, in a 
hurried whisper—from which, alas! their haste removes 
true piety of accent—-the prayers they must recite in 
order to persuade the mysterious visitor that they are 
good and righteous children. Back to grandmother's 
patient knees ‘the laughing Hannes flies 
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OW there comes a tremendous rattling of the window- 
sash and a déafening bang upon the kitchen door. 

‘* The Peltznickel!’’ in awestricken whispers from the 
children on the sofa. 

The door of the kitchen thuds as it is flung shut behind 
the visitor, and the door of the sitting-room is wrenched 
open as if it were being torn from its hinges. 

The Peltznickel is there before them. 

A great coat envelops him from head to foot. The 
lower part of his face is concealed by a bushy white beard. 
The upper part is disguised ina mask. Over his shoulder, 
bent with the weight, hangs an enormous wool sack, and 
in its sides the bundles bulge. His. left hand grips the 
mouth of the bag; his right holds a long switch that 


proves, upon close acquaintance, to be a young pine tree 
stripped of its needles and its larger branches. 

No words says the Peltznickel for the moment, and no 
sound comes from any of those upon whom he has burst so 
For a moment he menaces the old folks with 
old as well as young, are 
Relenting, he 


suddenly. 
his switch to show 
beneath — his 


that all, 


sway on Christmas Eve. 


Saint Nick x 4 





were the heroes of the settlement. They had killed the 
most dangerous animal that had ever lived on Blue River 
and had conquered where old and experienced hunters 
had failed. 

The huge carcass of the 
evening, and when the 
was found to have 
hatchet. 

Where the bear had sprung from when the boys first saw 
it in the forest, or how it had managed to disappear 
into the ground at the top of the hill, was never satisfé “a 
torily explained. Some of the settlers insisted that it had 
not been inhabited by an evil spirit, else the boys could 
not have killed it, but others clung to the belief with 
even greater faith and persistency. 

Liney went every day to see Balser, who was confined 
to his bed for two weeks. One day while she was sitting 
by him and no one else was in the room, he asked her to 
hand him his buckskin jacket, the one he had worn on the 
day of the bear fight. The jacket was almost in shreds 
from the frightful ch iws of the bear, and tears came to the 
girl’s eyes as she placed it on the bed. Balser put his 
hand into one of the deep pockets, and drawing out the 
bear’s ear handed it to Liney, saying : 

‘** | cut this off for you, because I like you.”’ 

The girl took the bear’s ear, blushed a 
thanked him and murmured : 

And I will keep it, ugly as it is, 
because — 1—like you.” 


bear was brought home that 
skin was removed its backbon 
been cut almost through by Tom’s 
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because I— 
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The Next Bear Story 


In the next (the January) Journal Mr. Major will teil of Balser’s fourth 

battle with a bear. In this story the brave Blue River boy has a ter- 
rific fight, even more exciting than his battle with “the one-eared bear.”’ 
He nearly loses his life, the bear being about to devour the boy when pretty 
Liney comes not a moment too soon. How the brave little girl saves her 
companion makes one of the best bear stories of the series — really the 
best except one, which is the story of them all. That is called “* The Fire- 
Bear,’’ and in this Balser has the bear fight of his life. This story will 
immediately follow the one in January. So that in the next two stories the 
boys will get the best of all. 
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swings around to the children on the sofa with a Moloch 
air that turns the innocents cold. Up goes the switch. 
It quivers along the line choosing a victim. Enduring 
the suspense as long as they can they break out at length 
in a chorus of responses to his unasked questions : 

‘Indeed, dear Peltznickel, I have been to Sunday- 
school.”’ 

‘* | know my catechism ; 

‘*T have said) my 
Peltznickel.”’ 

‘* Grandmother, grandmother !”’ 
the twentieth time. 

No well-intentioned Peltznickel likes to have a prospec- 
tive beneficiary take him as seriously as does little Hannes. 
From some pocket of his coat he produces the horse and 
wagon the baby is expecting, and tenders the gift as a 
peace-offering. Hannes seizes the toy with a grand swoop 
—and continues to weep, because he has begun weeping. 

Boys and girls upon the sofa, as he turns his back, raise 
a shout that is quelled only by plying the switch. They 
snatch at the bag, but the Peltznickel holds them at bay 
until he can tap upon the shoulder the oldest girl, a hint 
that she may recite her prayers. 

As she rises from her place on the 
becomes still. The jest and the gayety of the moment 
before are forgotten. The child’s sott accents make 
infinitely touching the words of the humble, pious rhyme 
handed down from generation to generation since the days 
of sturdy John Huss: 

“Tama very little child. 
My strength is, oh, so mean! 
Pray tell me, that I may be good, 
On whose strength I shall lean.”’ 

Her brothers and sisters, tapped with the switch, repeat 

the words of devotion they are accustomed to employ. 
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LITTLE time elapses after the last prayer has been 
spoken. The Peltznickel, who has been as quietly 
reverent as the rest, gives the signal for tumult by scatter- 
ing on the floor, with a generous hand, home-made candies 
—tiny sugar things in the form of fishes and animals. In 
a flash the children are on their knees gathering the 
delicious /argesse, while the Peltznickel, laying on the 
switch anew, teaches them life’s insistent lesson: that 
there is no pleasure to be won without pain. As the chil- 
dren dash here and there around the room their spirits 
become more and more uncontrollable. They fear the 
Peltznickel no longer. They attack him boldly and joy- 
ously, bound to have their treasures without further delay. 
The battle is waged at close quarters where the switch is 
useless. The Peltznickel fights them off as best he can 
until the onslaught is too heavy to be borne. He retreats 
toward the door, his laughing assailants crowding in upon 
him. He stamps his heavy boot. They know it is the 
prelude to surrender. They step backward. 

As they leave him the Peltznickel, by a swift movement, 
swings the bag from his shoulder and empties it upon the 
floor. With a bound he is across the threshold and in the 
kitchen. Thud! goes the kitchen door. 

The Peltznickel has disappeared. The sitting-room is 
littered with the packages he has leit behind, among them 
the dolls the girls wrote for, the skates the boys desired, 
and even the new calico dress which grandmother, all 
along, said she needed for Christmas. 

The morning sunlight peeps into frosted windows at the 
children clasping their treasures to their breasts, and goes 
searching about and peering around, until, at last, it finds 
its way to the room where grandmother’s old calico dress 
and grandmother’s new calico dress hang upon pegs, 
beside a huge overcoat and an empty wool bag. 

The Christmas sun, working steadily up and up, shoots 
one long-reaching ray to the pillow at the head of the old 
four-poster. Between the pillow and the blankets a bushy 
white beard projects. 

* Merry Christmas, Peltznickel !”’ 
the window. 

‘Merry Christmas, 
the door. 


every word.,”’ 


morning and evening prayers, 


wails baby Hannes for 


sofa the room 


says the sunlight from 


grandfather !’’ cry the children at 
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THIRD CHAPTER 


|" WAS again the time of the 

Passover. Eighteen years had 
passed since the first visit of Jesus 
to Jerusalem, during all of which 
time he had continued to live in 
Nazareth, growing up to manhood 
amid the quiet and impressive sur- 
roundings of his rural home, and 
following in the humble footsteps 
of his parent as a carpenter. 

Once more the Holy City was 
thronged with its army of pilgrims, and the courts of the 
Temple swarmed with men and women bent upon the 
performance of religious duties. The laws of the Jews 
called for a multitude of ceremonial observances, none of 
which was more important than the offering of sacrifices ; 
and at this season of the year the outer court, or court 
of the Gentiles, was given over to dealers in doves and 
cattle and other sacrificial animals for the benefit of the 
worshipers who came from a distance, and could not 
bring their offerings with them. 
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THE STORY of a YOUNG MAN 


By CLIFFORD HOWARD 
With Illustrations from Paintings by W.L. TAYLOR 


The day of preparation for the feast was at hand, and the 
court of the Gentiles was filled with a noisy assemblage. 
Dealers were advertising their stock in loud and lusty 
voices ; buyers were wrangling and disputing, and the 
coarse shouts of drovers added to the general uproar, 
while the clink of coins and the cries of animals rose above 
the din of the jostling crowd. 

Suddenly a hush fell upon the scene. A young man, a 
stranger, appeared within the court. By common impulse 
all eyes were turned upon him. Armed with a small lash 
which he had hastily made froma few cords picked up from 
the floor, he strode through the crowd and the next moment 
was driving before him the dealers and their animals. 

** Out!’ he cried in a voice of commanding authority. 
‘*An end to this defilement of the Lord’s holy Temple !”’ 

Then turning upon the money-changers he overthrew 
their tables, scattering their money in all directions upon 
the floor, and in words of stinging denunciation expelled 
them also from the court, while many of the buyers and 
onlookers fied in consternation before the wrathful indig- 
nation of this unknown man. 

For a moment he stood defiant amid the startled and 
bewildered crowd. There was in his look and in his 


turned water into wine at a wed- 
ding feast in Cana, and there are 
those who say that a voice spoke 
to him from Heaven as he stood 
in the Jordan to be baptized of 
John.”’ 

John was a man who at that 
time was attracting widespread 
attention. He had withdrawn 
from the world and was leading 
an ascetic life m the valley of the 
Jordan, whither large numbers from 
all parts of the country flocked to 
see and hear him. He called upon his fellow-men to 
repent; telling them that the Kingdom of God was at 
hand, and that the Messiah was soon to appear among 
them. His words of warning and his earnest prophecies 
regarding the advent of the Christ aroused no little agita- 
tion; while the rite of baptism, which he instituted as a 
symbol of purification, and which gained for him the title 
of the Baptist, added greatly to his notoriety. 

Speculation regarding the young man in the court of the 
Gentiles continued with unabated interest. ‘The more the 
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JESUS LEFT NAZARETH —LEFT IT FOREVER— REJECTED, HUMILIATED, SCORNED BY HIS OWN PEOPLE” 


In this court, also, the money-changers plied their voca- 
tion of changing Roman money into Jewish coin, which 
could alone be used for the Temple tithes. Very little 
of this Jewish money was in circulation, and consequently 
nearly all of those who came to pay their yearly dues were 
obliged to resort to these bankers, who did not hesitate 
to charge exorbitant rates for their services. 

The use of the Temple for these mercenary purposes had 
developed gradually trom year to year. The revenue in 
rent and taxes derived from this source had grown to such 
proportions that the Temple authorities were loath to 
relinquish it, and accordingly closed their eyes to the 
sacrilege they were thus tacitly permitting. 
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bearing something so majestic, so commanding, that none 
dared oppose him. Then, with an expression of mingled 
pity and scorn, he passed quietly out of the court and 
disappeared. . 

The news of the occurrence spread rapidly throughout 
the Temple, and from there into the city streets, exciting 
general comment and discussion. 

‘* Who is this man?"’ was asked on all sides. ‘* Who is 
he that has dared to do this thing ?”’ 

In a short time came answering rumors that served to 
still further arouse public wonderment. } 

‘* He is a prophet, a man gifted of God, a worker of 
miracles. Yea, it is told by men from Galilee that he 


occurrence was discussed the more daring and more 
wonderful it appeared. There could be no doubt that this 
was aman of no ordinary powers. It was even whispered 
that the Baptist had proclaimed him the Messiah; that 
he had pointed him out as the Saviour of whom he had 
prophesied. 

Yet, after all, was he not simply a Galilean countryman ? 
There were those in the city who professed to know him. 
According to them he was but a carpenter—a man with- 
out rank or learning —Jesus, the son of Mary and Joseph, 
of Nazareth. 

It was indeed he—he who as a boy had startled the 
doctors with his wisdom, and who now, appearing 
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suddenly from a life of obscurity, had fearlessly challenged 
the Temple rulers by his bold and forcible denouncement 
of wrong which none had heretotore had the courage to 
oppose. 

It was the first manifestation of a sublime and wondrous 
purpose that had long animated his being. From the 
quiet retirement of his village home he had looked upon 
the world through the unclouded vision of his pure, 
devout life, ‘and had beheld with earnest solicitude the 
corruption and spiritual degradation that everywhere sur 
rounded him. His tender, sympathetic heart was filled 
with compassion for the great mass of humanity, burdened 
with political and social oppression, and struggling blindly 
for the light amid the inconsistencies and abuses that 
marked the religious teachings of the day. 

His whole nature thrilled with the realization that he, 
the carpenter of Nazareth, must take upon himself the 
burden of his people’s salvation. He felt—nay, he knew 
with the surety of divine inspiration—that in him lay the 
power to redeem mankind from its thraldom of sin and 
darkness. 

It was toward the accomplishment of this, the sole and 
all-absorbing purpose of his life, that the early years of his 
manhood had been devoted to study and contemplation. 
In his quiet home or in the seclusion of the fields and 
wooded hills he had daily sought the Father and com 
muned with Him in prayer. It was to God that he looked 
at all times for guidance and for strength. In his prepara- 
tion for the great task before him he was ever conscious 
that he was but carrying out the will of the Father ; that to 
him of all men had been intrusted the uplifting, the salva- 
tion of the world; that in him the promise of God to His 
people would be made manifest. 

And now, clothed in the might of a definite and unal- 
terable determination, he had entered upon his Father's 
appointed task, and had signalized the inauguration of 
his mission by an act of reformation at once so daring, so 
vigorous, so demonstrative of superior power and author- 
ity, that it gained for him immediate public recognition as 
a man of extraordinary character. 
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HILE the conscience-stricken authorities regarded him 
with mingled fear and resentment because of the 
rebuke to them which his action so clearly implied, the 
people themselves looked upon him with awe and admira- 
tion. Nor was this feeling on their part in any way 
diminished when, later, he again appeared in the Temple 
and voluntarily addressed the men and women who 
quickly gathered about him in crowds, curious to look 
upon him and listen to his words. 

With the same fearlessness, with the same irresistible 
earnestness that had characterized his first appearance 
among them, he proclaimed to them the advent of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. The day of the redemption of Israel 
had arrived. The new era which the prophets had _ pre- 
dicted was at hand. The time of waiting was fulfilled. 

His hearers were amazed, ‘They looked one to another 
with inquiring glances. What was the meaning of this? 
Could it be true? Who was this man that dared to utter 
words fraught with such stupendous import ? 

The boldness and the gravity of his utterances excited 
unbounded astonishment. But heedless of the commo- 
tion thus aroused he continued to address the crowds that 
flocked about him, directing his remarks particularly to 
those of the humbler classes. For them he had a message 
of hope and of cheer. He spoke to them of a brighter, 
happier life. He told them that he had come to show 
them the way ; to save them from the wrongs and miseries 
of the world; to lead them from the darkness of evil to 
the glad sunlight of truth and love. 

As he talked many of his hearers pressed closer. They 
would hear more, more. His words to them glowed with 
the radiance of spiritual comfort’ their hearts beat with 
eager hope. Never had they listened to language of such 
quickening power, such glorious promise. 

Yet it was not alone to the poor and the downtrodden 
that his words appealed. ‘The remarkable statements and 
teachings of this unknown man, who had so suddenly, so 
mysteriously appeared in their midst, attracted the atten- 
tion of all who heard him. Even-among the Pharisees — 
the leading exponents of religion—bound as they were to 
their narrow and dogmatic ideas, there were many who 
were deeply impressed with the force and the novelty of 
his preaching. 

One of them, Nicodemus by name, a man of wealth and 
learning, and of high rank among the Jews, went to Jesus 
at night, in order that he might speak with him alone and 
learn from him—this young man, this Galilean stranger — 
the full truth and meaning of his utterances, which had 
made so profound an impression upon the Pharisee that 
he felt convinced that in Jesus he beheld one who spoke 
through the inspiration of God. 

There were many to whom his words brought such 
soulful conviction, and to whom his impressive personality 
so strongly appealed, that they unhesitatingly believed him 
and accepted his sayings as divine truth. There were 
even those who asked that they might go with him as his 
disciples, when it was learned that he was about to leave 
the city, so great was the reverence he inspired. 
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Bul gratifying as this manifestation of regard must have 

been to him, he desired for the present no associates 
other than the four or five friends who had come with him 
from Galilee. With them as his only companions he set 
forth from Jerusalem, to continue in other parts of the 
country the prosecution of his work which had opened so 
auspiciously and so triumphantly. 

He was gladly received wherever he appeared. The 
synagogues of the various towns through which he passed 
were thrown open to him, and in them he preached to the 
pout, who flocked from all directions to hear him and 
to drink in the words of hope and joy that he offered to an 
oppressed and benighted nation. 

His exhortations, his doctrines, everywhere excited aston- 
ishment, not only because of their originality and signifi- 
cance, but because of the independent authority with which 
they were delivered. What first impressed his auditors 
was the remarkable contrast between his manner of 
preaching and that of the scribes, the religious teachers of 
the people. Their sermons were devoid of life or inspira- 
tion. They confined their discourses chiefly to retailing 
the opinions of commentators ; to the repetition of cere- 
monial rules and regulations; and they never ventured a 
statement nor offered an explanation unless it was sanc- 
tioned by some recognized master of theology. 

Jesus ignored all masters and commentators ; all worldly 
authority. He needed none to tell him of God and of life. 
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These were the exalted themes that inspired his sermons, 
and the truth within him was alone his authority. So 
earnest was his conviction of the verity of his words that he 
did not hesitate to tell his hearers that their future weal or 
woe depended upon their acceptance or rejection of the 
message he bore It was the majesty of such authority as 
this that smote his listeners with awe and irresistibly held 
their attention. 

But even more remarkable was his boldness—his 
moral courage —as displayed in his denunciation of the 
abuses and false notions of the day. Statien, rank, earthly 
authority or the world’s opinion had no weight with him ; 
they had no terrors for a nature such as his. He pos- 
sessed that commanding self-reliance, that splendid tear- 
lessness, which comes of true and perfect manhood. He 
was actuated solely by his duty, his mission—never stop- 
ping to question what the results might be to himself. 

Nor did he in this respect confine himself alone to 
words. In his actions, in his every-day life, whenever 
the opportunity occurred, he openly and unhesitatingly 
displayed the same inspiring fearlessness. 
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YN ONE occasion, returning to Jerusalem to attend one of 

the many feasts that were annually celebrated there, he 
came upon a helpless invalid—a man who had been para- 
lyzed for nearly forty years. In company with many others 
afflicted with sickness or infirmities this man was lying 
near one of the pools—the pool of Bethesda— the water of 
which was supposed to have miraculous curative powers at 
such times as, for some unknown cause, it became dis- 
turbed or changed color. 

On these occasions the invalids hastily entered the pool, 
but the poor paralytic had no one to help him ; and each 
time, before he could himself reach the water, others 
crowded in his way and prevented him. 

The pathos of his plight deeply touched the heart of 
Jesus, and with carnest sympathy he hastened to relieve 
the unfortunate sufferer. It mattered not to him that the 
day was the Sabbath, and that the deed he was about to 
perform was forbidden on that day as constituting an act 
of labor. Ifere was a fellow-creature in pain and distress. 
His duty lay to him, and not to arbitrary human laws. 

Placing his hand tenderly.upon the man he bade him 
rise and walk. ‘This gentle command from the lips of 
Jesus was alone sufficient. It carried with it the potency 
of that sublime spiritual force that dominated his being. 
The man to whom the words were addressed rose slowly 
from his recumbent position, until at length, taking up the 
pallet upon which he had been lying, he stood up, treed 
from his infirmity, and gazed in bewildered amazement 
upon his benefactor, 

The news of the occurrence aroused instant commotion. 
‘The restored paralytic, who had long been a familiar figure 
in the city, was speedily surrounded by a gaping crowd, 
clamoring with inquisitive interest to know by what means 
he had been so suddenly cured, and for what reason he 
was violating the Sabbath by carrying his bed about with 
him—an act prohibited by the Sabbatical laws. 

Over and over again he was obliged to recount his mar 
velous experience, at the same time offering as an excuse 
for his breach of the Sabbath the fact that the unknown 
man who had healed him had commanded him to take up 
his bed and walk. Jesus had in the mean time disap- 
peared, without being recognized, leaving the people to 
their various surmises regarding the mysterious man who, 
by a mere touch, could restore health and vigor to a palsy- 
stricken body, and who had not only dared to break the 
Sabbath himself, but had also deliberately induced a fellow- 
mortal to violate the law. 

It was not long, however, before he was identified, and 
the report of his conduct was at once carried to the 
authorities, who undertook to censure him at the first 
opportunity. But litthke were they prepared for the scathing 
rebuke which he, in return, administered to them for 
their blindness and perversity in condemning him for an 
act of charity. Could they not see, he demanded, that 
what he had done was inspired of God? Did they not 
realize that in taking him to task for doing the work of 
the Father they were holding the Almighty accountable to 
their petty judgments of right and wrong ? 
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Or THE many unhappy features of existing religious 

thought and social conditions there was none more 
marked than the extraordinary strictness regarding the 
outward observance of the Sabbath. From the simple 
command which the Lord had given to the people through 
Moses, the scribes had elaborated a vast array of injunc- 
tions and prohibitions covering every detail of social, indi- 
vidual and public life, even to the question of the kinds of 
knots that might lawfully be tied on that day—rules which 
were so manifestly absurd as clearly to indicate how far 
remote was the relationship existing between them and the 
piety which they were supposed to represent. 

It is not difficult, therefore, to understand how a nature 
like that of Jesus’ rebelled against such perversions of the 
Lord’s commandments. Though he incurred the deep 
enmity of the scribes and the Pharisees by his defiance of 
their authority, and realized that he would be subjected to 
their persecution should he again violate their cherished 
rules, it did not deter him from showing to the world that 
mercy and love rise superior to any earthly restrictions ; 
and it was only a short while aiter the incident at Jerusalem 
that he again fad occasion to demonstrate it. 

It was a Sabbath day, and he was holding one of his 
usual discourses in a synagogue, surrounded by a congre- 
gation of eager and critical listeners. Among them was a 
man with a withered hand, and the scribes and Pharisees 
who were present looked on with unkindly interest, 
secretly hoping that Jesus would give them an opportunity 
to accuse him of Sabbath-breaking by attempting to heal 
the man, who, according to the law, could not receive any 
relief until the holy day was over, as he was in no imme- 
diate danger of death. 

They inquired of Jesus whether it was lawful to heal on 
the Sabbath, thinking thereby to draw him into a discus- 
sion in which he might commit himself by some unortho- 
dox statement or conduct. 

Divining their motive with that rare insight into human 
nature which was ever one of the distinguishing qualities of 
his superior mind, he did not at once reply to them, but 
instead he called upon the cripple to stand up. 

Instantly there was a hush throughout the room. 

Then turning to his questioners he asked: ‘‘ Is it law- 
ful to do good on the Sabbath ?”’ 

The suddenness of the question and the unexpected 
form in which the case was presented to them took them 
aback. They who had thought to entrap this Galilean 





reformer by their usual mode of subtle questioning were 
themselves confounded. They had met one who was 
more than their equal. They knew not for the moment 
how to reply, and their discomfiture was increased 
when, continuing with his remarks, couched in the fluent 
and forceful language of righteous indignation, Jesus 
arraigned them tor their uncharitable motives, and in 
final reply to their question commanded the cripple to 
hold out his hand; and forthwith, exerting upon it his 
divine influence, he restored it to lite. 
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i ADDITION to his inspiring words and conduct, which 

drew many to him as their acknowledged leader and 
saviour, this gift of healing—this miraculous power over 
disease and infirmity—added a potent and wonderful 
charm to his greatness. 

There had been others gifted with like ability, but in 
none had it been so marked, so comprehensive, so signifi- 
cant of divine power as in the case of this marvelous man. 
K:ven the lepers, those poor unfortunates whom no earthly 
aid can spare, were cleansed at the touch of his hand. 

The report of his teachings and of his wonderful cures 
spread through Judea and as far north as Galilee, his 
native province, toward which his journeyings gradually 
led him, and where he finally arrived after an absence of 
several months. He was cordially welcomed by the inhab- 
itants, who were proud to claim him as a fellow-Galilean 

a man who had made his mark in Jerusalem and whose 
name was being heralded throughout the land. 

One of the most noteworthy of the many tokens of 
regard with which he was received was an incident which 
occurred soon after his arrival within the province. One 
of the officers of the court of Herod was so deeply 
impressed with the reports he had heard of Jesus that, 
learning of his presence in the town of Cana, he went in 
person to ask his aid on behalf of his dying son. 

Notwithstanding that he was a nobleman and a member 
of the court of the Roman Governor, he felt that Jesus was 
his superior as a man, as a human being ; and he humbly 
craved that he would return with him to his home in 
Capernaum, that the life of his boy might be spared. He 
had unbounded belicf in the ability of Jesus to grant his 
prayer. Not for a moment did he doubt that Jesus had 
the power to save the life of his child. 

Deeply touched by a faith so sincere on the part of one 
from whom it was so little to be expected, Jesus bade 
the nobleman return home. He would not go with him; 
it was unnecessary ; his prayer had been answered. And 
even as he spoke the fever left the child, as the father 
learned upon his return home the following day. 

The effect of this undoubted miracle was instantaneous. 
The fame of the Galilean spread in all directions. He who 
a few months before had been an unknown carpenter now 
commanded the attention of the public, and rose before 
the world as a man of wondrous possibilities. 
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LUSHED with the success which had crowned the first 
months of his mission, he returned at length to his 
home, the litthe town of Nazareth. Surely, his old friends 
and his neighbors would rejoice with him in his work 
and in his success. No doubt the people of the town had 
heard of his achievements, and would be glad to welcome 
him home and to hear his words of truth and promise. 

It was the Sabbath day, and as had been his habit since 
boyhood he entered the synagogue to take part in the 
morning worship. Upon the conclusion of the first part of 
the service he was asked to come forward and expound 
the lesson of the day, which happened to be a passage from 
Isaiah relating to the Messiah. 

After reading the lesson he sat down, as was the cus- 
tomary position when teaching, and began his explanation 
of the passage. In language which at once attracted eager 
attention by reason of its eloquence and unusual force he 
astonished his hearers by applying to himself the predic- 
tions and statements of the prophet he had just read. 

His voice rose strong and clear, gaining in intensity as 
he went on. A glorious enthusiasm pervaded his every 
gesture and utterance, while his words flowed forth in 
a torrent of inspired language. He was talking to his 
friends, his townspeople. ‘They would understand him. 
They would appreciate to the full the significance of the 
truth he was now proclaiming. 

But when he finished there came a murmur—a murmur 
of disapproval from the congregation. Glances and whis- 
pers were exchanged. Was not this their townsman, Jesus, 
the carpenter? Where had he obtained this wisdom? He 
belonged to no school. By what authority did he, a mere 
carpenter, thus preach to them? Whence came his pre- 
sumptuous claim to the Messiahship? It was absurd! He 
had been trifling with them ! 

In answer to these unkind comments, which became 
gradually more loudly spoken, Jesus endeavored to more 
fully explain his position, and was in the midst of his reply 
when the congregation, wrought up toa state of anger and 
excitement by his words, interrupted him with shouts and 
threats, and the next moment he was dragged from his 
seat and hurried out of the synagogue. 

xed 
= ILL him!’’ came from many excited voices. ‘‘ Yea, 
put him todeath! He isan impostor, a blasphemer ! 
Let us cast him over the precipice !’’ and in the centre of 
a turbulent crowd of men he was borne along toward the 
brow of a hill overlooking a deep ravine. 

Was it possible that they really meant to kill him? 
Was this to be his reward? Was this his welcome to the 
town that had been his home since childhood ? 

Realizing their murderous intent, he suddenly stopped. 
Without a word he cast upon the men about him a look 
of such deep reproach, of such commanding protest, that 
they shrank from him in shame and fear, and permitted 
him to pass through and go his way. 

Overcome with grief and bitter disappointment, Jesus left 
Nazareth. He had entered it so full of joyous anticipa- 
tions, and now he was leaving it—leaving it forever— 
rejected, humiliated, scorned by his own people! Of 
what avail had been his mission? What meant his suc- 
cesses, his triumphs, in the face of such a crushing blow ? 


“ed 
The Fourth Chapter of ‘‘ The Story of a Young Man” 


The first chapter of “‘ The Story of a Young Man” was published in 

October. The fourth chapter will appear in the next (the January) 
issue of the Journal. In it Mr. Howard tells of the Galilean ministry 
of Jesus, the restoration of the madman’s reason, and the healing of the 
sick and the afflicted, as well as of the miracle of the loaves and fishes, and 
of the subsequent anguish of Jesus at the signs which he interpreted as 
foretelling the failure of his mission on earth. 
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A Series of Eight Paintings, of Which This is the First 
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THE TRAVELING SHOEMAKER 











New England country home life, in the early years of the century, centred around 
the great kitchen fireplace. As the forests disappeared the fireplace dwindled, and, 
after the introduction of the cooking-stove, gradually went out of use. 

Little money was in circulation. It was a period of barter and exchange and home 


The seven paintings which are to appear in successive numbers 
of the JOURNAL will present: 


4 Winter Service at Church The Barn-Raising as a Social Event . . . 
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The Old Stage and the Turnpike The Passing of the Farm wove 1e W I e m were heard in every home 


The itinerant shoemaker was a familiar figure in those days. He came with his kit 


A Busy Boston Street at High Noon ; ; } 
, , and bag of lasts, and made boots and shoes for the whole family. ,,, 
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The Christmas that Remains 


UR hearts are usually very much larger at 
Christmas than our purses. The desire is 
to remember everybody that we know. 
But our means do not generally allow us 
to do it. So we often pass entirely by at 
Christmas people to whom a simple ‘* Merry 
Christmas,’’ and nothing more, would mean 
a world of cheer and _ light-heartedness. 
Because we cannot give what we would like 
to we think that we should not give at all. 
The truth is, whether we choose to acknowl- 
edge it in so many words or not, that we have 
grown so commercially and so artificially 
minded in this country that thousands of us 
are prone to measure our Christmas presents 
by the yardstick of intrinsic value, or by what 
the recipients will think of them. We seem 
to have entirely lost sight of the fact that we 

can always give something. And if we gave that some- 
thing we would really come closer to the real spirit of 
Christmas giving. A few cheerful words filled with that 
expression of strong good will, that is like sweet perfume, 
have a meaning that only a few realize. There is nothing 
so pleasant in this world as the feeling that one is remem- 
bered, and this a few written words will often convey 
more strongly than a gift. Yet we invariably put the gift 
first. Our remembrance must take some form, we think, 
other than a.smere verbal or written expression. And 
that is the artificial within us: not the natural. 

We seem to refuse to believe that it is the simplest 
things we do that have the greatest influence. It is the 
simplest Christmas that remains. Not long ago a man 
who counted his millions by the tens and twenties recalled 
with effort the Christmas before the last passed, when with 
affluence all around him it might have seemed to some of 
us that the day would have brought him no end of pleas- 
ures and glad memories. The Christmas which he could 
distinctly remember was one of forty years before, when, as 
he told with sparkling eyes, in his father’s rural home he 
crept downstairs, barefooted and nightcapped, to see if 
‘fold Santy ’’ had stopped at his house. 
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HERE is a man of affairs to whom the applause of the 
world and a very comfortable plenty have come, who 
cherishes as his dearest Christmas picture a simple farm- 
house amid the New Hampshire hills, where, for seventy- 
two years, a couple united in that wedlock which is God- 
made, lived on in tranquil happiness without ever having 
seen a lighted Christmas tree. There were plenty of 
Christmas trees ‘* on the place,’”’ but the sweet fragrance 
of their spicy pime had never before cheered the little 
parlor on Christmas Eve. 

So, with ax in hands that had never whittled a stick, much 
less chopped down a tree, the city man of affairs went 
over the place, selected the finest Christmas tree, hewed 
it down, and amid much merriment shouldered it and 
brought it to ‘‘ the house.’’ There, the end had to be 
whittled down, and he did it. A standard had to be made, 
and he went to the sawmill in the village and haa it made. 
Then over the country roads he tramped for hours after 
the red Christmas berries of the wayside and the gray 
moss of the winter woods. Corn was popped and strung 
together. The village stores were ransacked for bags filled 
with candy ; for red and blue and gold balls that are so 
dazzling and important; for long sticks of peppermint 
** streaked just like barbers’ poles’’ ; for sugar-dogs with 
pink noses, and sugar-elephants with blue tails that stick 
out, and sugar-cats that were larger than the elephants. 
And then when a Christmas saint was stuck at the top of the 
tree so that he might beam down with benign satisfaction 
on everybody, and a “‘ real’? Noah’s ark was set swim- 
ming on a sea of looking-glass, with a procession of ani- 
mals heading toward Mount Ararat, and the elephant 
politely asking the sugar-cat not to shove, the picture was 
quite complete. Then, when Christmas Eve came and the 
whole wonderful pyramid of green and blue and red and 
gold was lighted by candles that dripped their wax, real 
old-fashioned-like, on the green boughs beneath, the old 
couple could only beam with delight, and, with tears in 
their eyes, say, ‘‘ Wal, wal! now isn’t that purty!” 

That night, when the city man went to bed, he who had 
seen trees laden with costly presents and lighted with red, 
white and blue electric bulbs, carried with him a mental 
photograph which he has never since forgotten—a_pho- 
tograph of an honest, simple, hearty Christmas, which 
made a neighborhood happy, a dear old couple beam with 
delight with moistened eyes,. and put into his own 
heart a new meaning of Christmas. That’s the sort of 
a Christmas that remains with a man. 
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=e is in New York City a lady of the old school to 

whom the world has given much in affluence and 
position. She has seen Christmases at royal courts in 
several lands ; she has seen each Christmas come and go 
with more and more of the world’s wealth about her. But 
of the many photographs in her memory she clings closest 
and with tenderest tenacity to that of a large, cozy cham- 
ber, with two small beds, in which a brother and sister 
slept. The dim nursery taper gave just light enough to 
make things plain to eyes that might open startled by bad 
dreams. At the fireplace hung two stockings, with a bit 
of holly at the top of each. In the dead of night, the little 
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maid, awakened by her eager hopes, raised her bright head 
and looked about her. Pendent from the toe of her stock- 
ing dangled a tiny ermine muff. It had been the longing 
of her just-dawning feminine desires. Noiseless as a fairy 
she stole from her bed, clambering with some peril over its 
high guard, and thrust her little hand into the soft aperture 
awaiting it. Then she gently laid her round cheek against 
the downy fur and kissed her treasure. But her gratetul 
heart did not forget its duty. Kneeling down upon the 
rug she drew close to the open chimney and whispered : 
‘* Thank you, Santa Claus ; itis just what I wanted most.’”’ 
Her mother, watching behind a curtained door, disturbed 
her not. With true Christmas Eve benevolence and sym- 
pathy she let her heart-treasure tuck herself away again in 
her crib, and only took the picture back with her in that 
perfect camera in a mother’s heart which has no need of 
negatives, and where photographs are made by love-light. 
A simple little scene, but its great carrying power to that 
mother’s heart lay in its simplicity. 
Eve | 
AR away from where the whistle of a locomotive is heard, 
in a rural settlement of only a hundred honest, sim- 

ple folk, there is told the story of a little church. It was 
far from beautiful. It was marred by many a stain. For 
many years the folk of the place were accustomed to go to 
this litthe church on the first hour of Christmas Day each 
year, and celebrate there the birth of Him who was born in 
a stable. Usually its walls were not only bare but dis- 
figured ; on Christmas they were enriched with abundant 
greencry. Coming from the frosty air, the warm odor of 
spicy pine and fir greeted the senses at the threshold. 
Arches of green made by patient hands formed a rustic 
hood-screen. Green-covered stands held blazing candles. 
The holly berries glowed, and the whole place was elo- 
quent of Christmas. The music was not for artist’s ears, 
but the people sang joyfully ; they sang from their hearts, 
and the notes that went up high were aglow with enthusi 
asm. There was neither pomp nor wealth—not a single 
element which was not possible anywhere among any 
people whose hearts desired such a beginning of the day. 
The influence of such a gathering was sure : hearts sought 
hearts, and hands met hands. The little band of country 
folk was as one. Bitter feelings were forgotten. 
Indifferent men were changed to genial friends, and, as 
they stood at the doorstep, such hearty greetings and con- 
gratulations stirred the winter frost as warmed the earth. 

To one among these honest sons of toil came riches, and, 
stirred with the memories of those days so full of meaning 
in his life, he sought to improve the simple setting. The 
church was razed, and noble architecture and fitting accom- 
paniment of music and ritual are now found where once 
it stood in all its simplicity. Christmas is yearly honored 
as of old. Solemn and impressive are address and song. 
But the tender intimacy of the evening vigil is no longer 
there. The people who worship there no longer clasp 
each other’s hands at the hour when we are told the angels 
wakened the sleeping shepherds with their song of glad 
tidings to them ‘‘ and all mankind.”’ The dear influences 
are gone. With the simple setting they went out. No 
amount cf wealth could keep them. They were surest 
only when they were simplest. 


ond 


T® simplest things are the things that really appeal to us 

most, and that is only because when we are simple 
we are natural. An enjoyment that is natural is always 
the deepest and truest. ‘The moment the artificial, the con- 
ventional, comes into our lives, that moment the sweetest 
realizations go out. I knew of a woman of means with 
whom the heart’s most natural, simplest and sweetest 
desires had grown cold by having every wish gratified. 
As her life became surfeited she extended the same arti- 
ficial method to her children. After a time when 
Christmas came around she could no longer think of any- 
thing to give them. Yet the eldest child, a girl, was but 
nineteen. So she resorted to the idea of giving to each one 
of her children one hundred dollars in gold upon each 
recurring Christmas. She told them to buy ‘* anything 
they wanted.’’ It would save her ‘*‘ a lot of trouble,’’ she 
said. But the children had everything they wanted, and 
the money took away from Christmas all the pleasure 
which the day had ever meant for them. There was noth- 
ing they could give their mother. She had ‘‘ everything.’’ 
There was nothing the mother could give her children. 
They had ‘‘ everything.’’ The gold seemed to clink harsh 
and cold to the eldest girl, and one Christmas, in opening 
an old trunk, she found a wonderful shell-box that had a 
looking-glass inside, which, many Christmases before, her 
mother had given her. Their possessions were then as few 
as later they were abundant. A pincushion was inside the 
box. The stitches were bad, but her mother had made 
them, and the daughter’s heart knew there wasn’t one 
stitch that wasn’t put in with love and gladness. The girl 
of millions remembered the Christmas : she remembered 
the box: she recalled what delight it gave her. The shell- 
box still exists. Some of its wonderful shells lose their 
glue to the touch now. To the girl it is precious now that 
her mother has gone. In the box there are a faded photo- 
graph, a lock of hair and some little trinkets. But the 
trinkets are those of the days before riches came. That 
Christmas only remained with her: the Christmas of the 
old shell-box blots out from memory all those of gold and 
plenty that followed. 


E HAVE an idea that Christmases as they are celebrated 
in homes of great wealth must be ideal. Yet often, 
aS a matter of fact, no more lonesome Christmas days 
are spent anywhere than in such homes. Riches on 
Christmas are often like sweet bells out of tune. Nothing 
was simpler than the first Christmas Day, and its strongest 
appeal to our natures, although we do not always know it, 
is because it was so simple. Nothing is so fatal to our 
deepest and truest enjoyment as the realization that we can 
have whatever we will simply for the wishing or asking. 
All values are lost then. It is a hard truth for those who 
have little to believe that the greatest happiness of life is 
with them: that it is not with those who have abundance. 
The more we have the less we actually enjoy it. There is 
a law of compensation that comes in there. The lives of 
those who have abundance are vastly more complicated 
than are the lives of those who have little. We are wont 
to say, ‘* Oh, well, I'd like to try once having all the 
money [I wanted.’’ Thousands have said the same thing 
only to have their wish come true, and to realize that hap- 
piness lay not along the way they thought. It is strange 
how the poor envy the rich, and then to see how the rich 
envy the greater and fuller happiness of those who have 
less. The woman of simplest means is the happiest 
woman on earth, if she only knew it. She is happiest 
because her life is simplest, and, therefore, truest. 


ave | 


HERE it is vitally important that we should be simple 
on Christmas is among those for whom the day is 
intended ; the children. A child’s nature is a very simple 
thing. Fresh from the hand of God there is nothing truer 
in its instincts than a child. See how instinctively a child 
will cling closest to the dirtiest and cheapest doll, hug it 
close and take it to bed, pushing aside all elaborate dolls 
of costly artificiality. It is only that the child is natural. 
I love this trait in a child, and [ like to think that it 
instinctively turns to the simple, and away from the arti- 
ficial and expensive. It is an invaluable lesson to us to see 
how expensive presents are invariably lost upon children. 
These little mites are truer judges of the real than we give 
them credit for. And we of older growth should take this 
lesson from them. We need it sadly. Our lives need it: 
our natures: our homes: our country. We need more 
of the Christmases that become part of that gallery that no 
man sees: the Christmases that remain. 

If instead of overloading our own children with presents 
on Christmas, we would give them less and lead them 
to share some of the gifts that would otherwise be for 
themselves with some children to. whom none would 
otherwise come, we would teach a very useful and needful 
lesson to our little ones. The real enjoyment of any 
pleasure comes from sharing it with some one. Pleasures 
which we confine to ourselves simply make us selfish and 
narrow. One of the last things which Christ did on earth 
was to gather His disciples around Him and have them 
partake with Him of the bounties of His table. And in 
this single act He taught mankind one of its greatest 
lessons. Our children cannot be taught too early to let 
others partake of their pleasures, especially those whom 
circumstances have made less fortunate in enjoying the 
pleasures of the world. In this way we shall simplify the 
Christmases of our own children, which will benefit them, 
and at the same time make others happy — which is, after 
all, one of the most beautiful and satisfying pleasures in 
life that we can experience. No other feeling quite 
reaches it. The happy sparkle in the eye comes from the 
hand that is held out to others. 


ed 


Tas Christmas is particularly impressive because it is the 

last of a century of Christmases. Why isn’t it a good 
Christmas to change about and go back a bit to the first 
Christmas of earlier centuries? Why not respond a little 
to our natural selves: the selves that were given to us as 
children? In other words, why not be simpler, and be true 
to ourselves? Why not give a true remembrance to our 
children to carry them through their lives—the remem- 
brance that comes of true giving. Not the giving that we 
feel, for some reason, we should or ought to practice. Not 
the giving that is measured by what the gift costs. Not the 
giving that comes of any artificial or conventional motive. 
But the giving that comes of great gladness: the giving 
prompted by real loving-kindness : the giving of sincerity : 
the giving of the heart. It makes no difference how simple 
may be the giving. It need not be a gift: even a few 
written words will suffice. I believe that there are certain 
things needed to evoke the highest power of Christmas : 
its rarest gladness. It shines brightest and best, and dis- 
closes most where material expression of it is wanting. It 
tells its best and sweetest secrets where love is found. It 
grants its highest endowments to hearts that are simple 
and true, and gladden the lives of others. The material 
surroundings matter not. Upon such a Christmas the 
Master of the feast bestows the dearest, most abiding 
influences that can come into the human heart. 


Eve 


T THE close of the nineteenth century and standing at 
the threshold of the last Christmas in that cycle of 
years that we shall see no more, there is one little 
Christmas prayer of four words that we all might well send 
on high. It should be the prayer of America : 
‘God make us simple.’’ 
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An Old English Country House for $7000 


By MILTON BENNETT MEDARY, Jr., 


Architects of the House of George Brinton Roberts, at Bala, Pennsylvania; the Gymnasium at Haverford College, etc. 


HE design of this house belongs to the 
Elizabethan period of English architec- 
ture. This style has been selected as 
best suited to the requirements of a 
small country house where the inten- 
tion of the owner is to get away from 
the formal lines of city architecture. m 

By the careful arrangement of shrub- 
bery, grass and paths this house may 
be built on a small picce of ground, 
and be almost entirely isolated from 
adjoining propertics, having all the 
advantages in this respect of a larger 
place. A straight path across the lawn 
to the front entrance, the lawn sur 

rounded by well-selected shrubbery forming an - 
irregular hedge at the side fence lines, and a broad, 
low-trimmed hedge in front, is one method by 

which this effect may be obtained, and,is in com- 

mon use in many of the most attractive smaller 

places in England. Flowering plants and shrubs 

placed against or near the walls of the house 

















would contribute materially to the effect. 
HE house is built on a stone foundation with 

; cellar (cement floor) under the main build- | 

ing. The stone walls extend three fect above the 

grade line, and in the laundry wing the full height. | 


Above the stonework of the main building the 
walls are frame, sheathed, half-timbered, and 
plastered on wire lath. The interior is finished 
throughout in chestnut, filled and finished the 
same as hardwood, and may be made any color | 
from natural to dark Flemish. 
The bathroom has a tile floor and wainscot | 
the wainscot extending to a height of five feet 
six inches, 
All the materials and workmanship throughout 
are of the best known to the respective trades. 
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The specifications contain many things not °!/§ 

lutely essential, which, being omitted, wil! TS 

the cost of the house. t 
In making the estimate both electric wiri 

gas piping are included. Under electric we t 

bells are allowed from each room. ; 

A two-well drainage system is include At 

all excavation, masonry, cement work, pl. t 


etc. This will be unnecessary when a publ 
can be reached. 
The following list of figures was selected f 
number of bids on each of the items : 
Excavation, Masonry, Brick Work, 





Cut Stone 9 $1129.: 
Cement ‘ ‘ ; ‘ , 63. 
Labor 1300.4 
Lumber : , ‘ ; : goo. 
Mill Work ; , , - : 94 
Stair Work . . ‘ : : 10K 
Hardware ‘ ‘ : ; ; 10 
Tile Work 44. 
Electrical Work 139.0 
Plastering 450. 
Roofing 152. 
Painting 490.« 
Plumbing . : 575.« 
Heating, Range 297.0 

$6769 


To these figures must be added the genera! 
tractor’s profit if the work is done throv 
general contractor. 

The above estimate does not include mar 
electric fixtures or wall-papering. 


ed 
Epitor’s Note—As a guarantee that the pian of this 
is practicable, and that the estimates for cost are conser, 
the architects are ready to accept the commission of 
ing the working plans and specifications for this house, t 
Seven Thousand Dollars, providing that the building 
selected is within reasonable distance of a base of supplies y 
material and labor may be had at the standard market rate 























A VIEW IN THE DINING-ROOM 
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THE NURSERY, Nineteen Hundred, 
December twenty -third. 
DEAR SANTA CLAUS, 

We venture 
To write you just a word 
To let you know in season 
As Christmas time draws near, 
What little Sallie’s dollies 
Would like to have this year. 


The baby needs a cradle— 

Her own is much too small ; 
Perhaps that is the reason 

She never grows at all. 

And bring a bright bardanna 
For Mammy’s woolly liad, 
From way down South in Dixie, 
Where she was bori and bred. 


Louisa says her bonnet 


The Dolls’ Letter to Santa Claus 
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By ELLEN MANLY 






“ 


She hates to let you choose it 
Because you are a man, 

But maybe it will suit her 

If you do the best you can. 


= Y _~ © § TS ie As 
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Please bring a little carriage, 
Lucille Matilda begs ; 

She suffers from dyspepsia ee 
Because of broken legs. 


But all we should expect, 

And if you’ll not forget us 

We are 

Yours with great respect, 

LOUISA ARABELLA. 
ALMIRA HENRIETTE. 
LUCILLE MATILDA FRANCES. 
ANN ROSALIE LISETTE. 

° JANE HATTIE ANGELINA. 

X Stands for BABY BLUE. 

X Stands for MAMMyY DINaH. 

MARIE ROBERTA SUE. 





As walking’s not much pleasure P, S, PRIVATE: 


We'd like a set of dishes— 

Our old one’s nearly gone ; 

Full half the plates are broken, 

And all the cups but one. 

The spoons have long been 
missing, 


She rarely ventures out, 
And feels she’d soon be better 
If she could drive about. 


Almira wants a necklace, 








Is sadly out of date — 
She hasn’t had a new one 
Since eighteen ninety-eight. 


T WAS two days before 
Christmas, but to the 
primitive New England 
village and outlying 
farms, forty years 
ago, Christmas was a 
Romanist festival, and 
Puritan sentiment at 
that time frowned upon 
its observance. 

But the Beautiful 
Mother at Rock Farm 
resolved to defy all 
traditions and mz ke of 
that Christmas a day to 
be remembered. So 
she had the nervous 
little lame bay mare 
harnessed to the wobbly 
old carriage, and, wrap- 
ping herself in a blanket 
shawl, away she drove 
to the village, three miles away. It was an unusually fate- 
ful journey, and the Beautiful Mother felt its importance in 
her swelling heart. 

At the foot of every hill the gentle little mare stopped 
suggestively and looked around at the occupant of the car- 
riage. There was an understanding between these two, 
and the Beautiful Mother stepped lightly out of the queer 
old vehicle and patted the mare on the face and then 
walked at her side up the hill with one hand on her neck, 
and at the top the intelligent animal stopped loyally to 
receive again her burden. 

‘* | have nine cents, Kate,’’ she said. ‘‘ What shall it be 
for Christmas? ‘There are four of them.’’ 

The mare knew the group well: the oldest, a Silent Girl ; 
the third, a Vivacious Jester ; the fourth, a Lazy Dumpling 
of a child, and in the midst of them a Gray-eyed Boy, who 
walked not only up the hill but a mile along a level 
stretch of road if she limped a little more evidently than 
usual. She often thought she was a better horse for 
the friendship of the Gray-eyed Boy. 

‘* | hope no one will ask how | got the money,”’ con- 
tinued the Beautiful Mother. ‘‘ I cannot think it was a sin, 
when Jerusha Willard had company unexpectedly to sup- 

er, and did not have a bit of good butter, for me to sell 
her half a pound without telling anybody, and keep the 
nine cents for Christmas.’’ And Kate thought she heard 
a little whisper of a sigh. 

At the brick store the mare was quite unnecessarily tied 
to a much-chewed post with a piece of ‘‘hay yarn.’’ She 
smiled as the Beautiful Mother pulled the ‘* granny-knot”’ 
tight. She would have scorned to move till she was told 
to, but if she had chosen to go she could easily have 
taken the post along, like a charm on a necklace. 

ceed 

When the Beautiful Mother entered the store she wore a 
smile which included the grocer, the grocer’s boy and the 
cat. There were groceries and dry goods to buy—very 
frugally, for the Puritan Father looked covebay over 
every item of the account. 

Then there was the weekly paper to get and a letter to 
mail. The Gray-eyed Boy had written to ask the Teacher 
of the Academy if he could pay for his tuition in work dur- 
ing the next term of school. 

The Beautiful Mother was almost overwhelmed by the 
amount of business, but all the while a consciousness of 
something far more important and very precious was 
flitting through her mind and shining out of her great, 
pathetic, brown eyes. 

At last there was nothing left to do but to buy the 
Christmas present, and already she had determined what it 
should be. For on a shelf stood a jar of the prettiest, 
daintiest sugar-hearts, red, and yellow, and white, and 
about an inch and a half long. Nothing could better suit 
the giver or the occasion. They were thirty-five cents a 
pound, and she saw the grocer weigh out a quarter with a 
trembling heart. Only eleven, and she must have twelve, 
and so she told him. To her surprise and admiration he 
threw in another yellow heart, as if it had not been the 
most precious thing in the world, and turned back her 
thanks with the remark that it wasn’t much to give to his 
boy’s Sunday-school teacher. But she hurried to the car- 
riage for fear he might repent his generosity. 

The home ride was a dream. The mare seemed to 
realize that she was carrying a mysteriously lightened load, 
and she sped over the ground toward her stable at a sur- 
prising gait. The precious package must be concealed for 
two days, so it was hidden in the box under the carriage- 
seat, to be taken into the house after every child was fast 
asleep on Christmas Eve. 

The children did what they had never done before in all 
their homely, practical lives—hung up tlieir stockings. 
12 





ORAWN BY P.L. HOYT 


And all of us agree 
That forks are not convenient 
When one is sipping tea. 


Two Christmas 


‘ discover the flavor. 


And Rosalie, a dress ; 


A True Story. By R. G. HAVENS 


For there was a Christmas story in ‘‘ The Cultivator ’”’ 
which so far enlightened them as to the customs of the 
great and delightful world beyond the farm and the village 
—beyond Long Island Sound, which was the farthest 
reach of imagination. 

They waited till the Puritan Father had retired lest he 
frown upon so childish and frivolous a fancy. They had 
never known such a merry hour as this in their lives, 
arranging where each stocking should hang with good- 
natured rivalry. 

The Gray-eyed Boy was last to decide on his place, and 
then simply took what was left him. 

eed 

They were so full of spirits it seemed as if they would 
never go to sleep, and twice the Silent Girl came quietly 
down the back stairs and looked in her stocking to see if 
the half-expected guest had already made his mysterious 
visit. 

When all was at last still the Beautiful Mother lighted 
her lantern and somewhat timidly hurried to the great 
echoing barn, and having secured her precious parcel she 
ran back as fast as she could go. She was startled to find 
her old Mother just creeping down the back stairs, and 
they stood, like two culprits, facing each other. The 
Little Grandmother spoke first : 

‘*I s’pose I’m a’most a fool; but after the young-uns 
read that story out o’ the paper and said they was a-goin’ 
to hang up their stockin’s | made each of ’em a paper 
box, and I was a-go’n’ to put ’em in; but I guess you 
won't thank me to encourage any such foolishness.” 

Then the Beautiful Mother contessed all her secret. But 
she did not hear the expected word of rebuke. 

‘* | don’t blame you none. Abner is closer than he need 
to be, with a good farm all paid for. All the buttcr money 
ought to be yourn, and I’m glad you kept a little mite 
of it.’’ 

So the sugar-hearts, a yellow one, and a red one, anda 
white one, were laid in each box, and the Beautiful Young 
Mother and the Little Old Mother put the four boxes way 
down in the new home-knit stockings and went quietly to 
bed with happy tears rolling down their illumined faces. 

They were awakened at dawn by the eager, though sub- 
dued, talk of the happy, astonished children. 

‘* Do you s’pose there is a Santa Claus after all, and the 
reason we never got anything before is because we didn’t 
know about hanging up our stockings ?”’ asked Dumpling. 

‘* No, I don’t,”’ said the Silent. ‘‘ But I guess we hang 
them up after this ; don’t you, Jester ?’’ 

‘*No. I’m going to sit on the roof next year and take 
the whole caboodle.’’ 

The Gray-eyed Boy was last to speak. 

‘* | think we have been treated just beautifully. 
course, it was Mother or Grandmother, or both. 
these are Grandmother’s boxes. I saw her making paste 
yesterday. But how did Mother get the money for the 
hearts, and how did she come to think to do it, and 
wasn't it the kindest, lovingest thing you ever saw in your 
life ?”’ 

So they chatted and admired until the family were all 
astir. Then the morning chores were to be done, and the 
subject could not be renewed till they sat down to their 
breakfast of sweet fried ham and hot griddle-cakes. 

The Puritan Father did not take very kindly to this holi- 
day innovation. But he was not enough the Puritan to 
disturb the utter happiness of that joyful occasion. 

ce | 

It began to snow early in the day and litthe work could 
be done, so the whole day was spent in admiration and 
review, and wonder and re-review. But the secret of the 
gifts was guarded, though the children all kissed the 
Beautiful Mother many times, which was an unusual 
demonstration. 

The hearts were touched gingerly with eager tongues to 
The Dumpling early bit off the point 
of her white one. At one period they were all on exhibi- 
tion on the mantel. Before night they had been licked 
pretty thin, and in a few days they were so bright, but 
impossible, a memory that it seemed as if it had all been a 
delightful dream. Only the little boxes were laid away in 
the drawers which were the sacred receptacles of these 
children’s personal treasures. 

It seemed as if a year would never pass. But it did pass, 
as years finally will, even in the monotonous country, and 
over the head of happy childhood. 

Crops had been poor. Every cent of the butter money 
had gone to supply the actual necessities of existence. If 
any secret transactions had been conducted the results had 
been applied toward a little apron, or yarn for a pair of 
stockings — stockings just to wear out, not to hang up. 

The Little Grandmother’s eyes were closed and useless. 
She still traversed the house with groping cane, but she 
could no longer make a little box out of fragments of bright 


But, of 
I know 


An easy-chair for Hattie, 
And this is all, we guess — 
Not all that we could think of, 


Days at Rock Farm 


The children played at Indians 
On last Thanksgiving night, 
And Tommy Tucker scalped me, 
And made me just a fright. 
So if you cou/d remember 
A curly wig for me, 
I’d be your ever grateful, 

Devoted, 

Susy LEE. 


paper. It had’ snowed 
a week, and the mare 
could not have broken 
through the drifts till a 
path should be made by 
the strong oxen. 

‘*No presents this 
year,’’ said the Beautiful 
Mother in the cheeriest 
voice she could com- 
mand, anda tear 
dropped from the sight- 
less eyes of the Little 
Grandmother. As the 
time drew closer they 
ceased to speak of last 
Christmas. The chil- 
dren did not hang up 
their stockings. To 
find them empty would 
have been more than 
they could bear. At 
bedtime the Jester pretended to be very gay, and made 
the others laugh so heartily that they were not sad at all 
when they went to bed, and being healthy and sleepy, and 
the room very cold, they slept sooner, and sounder, and 
later than they had a year ago. 

The table was always partly set for breakfast over night to 
save time in the morning, and the cold made everybody 
ready for their ham and smoking griddle-cakes. But the 
three little girls found their plates mysteriously turned 
down. When they lifted them, could they trust their 
eyes? Each of them had a pretty sugar-heart. They could 
hardly believe themselves awake. It seemed a_ bigger 
present than last year’s because they had gone to bed with 
such downcast little hearts, not expecting anything. Even 
the Beautiful Mother and the Litthke Grandmother were 
quite as much surprised as themselves. 


a) 


The Gray-eyed Boy had no present ; and so gradually it 
dawned on these happy little girls, the Jester first, that he 
had saved his three hearts a whole year and given them to 
his sisters on this Christmas morning to defeat disappoint- 
ment and crowd out sorrow. 

And he was as happy as they to think how he had 
kept it all within himself a whole year so cleverly that they 
had never suspected but that his litthe box was as empty as 
theirs. ihe 

sut then, as he said—when they told him with much 
affection that they wished he had one for himself: ‘* The 
fun of these things isn’t in eating them, anyhow.” 

After breakfast he went to the barn and carried the mare 
a sweet apple, and she pressed her soft rubber nose against 
his softer cheek and found it unexpectedly wet. She 
opened her great eyes in wistful wonder. 

**[ don’t know why I do it, Kate,” he explained; ‘‘ I 
really don’t much mind not having any myself, and | never 
was happier.’’ 

When he went into the house he shelled some sweet 
corn for the girls to parch, and while they did it he read 
‘*The Cultivator’? to the Little Grandmother, and the 
Beautiful Mother kissed him and thought she saw some- 
thing in his clear gray eyes which she had never noticed 
before. And it was a very merry Christmas, though per- 
haps not everybody will know why. 

The Puritan Father played Twelve-Men-Morris with the 
children till nine o’clock that evening, and before he went 
to bed he sang, in his round bass voice, every verse of the 
old hymn, 

“While shepherds in Jewry were guarding their sheep,”’ 
letting himself out with wonderful effect in the chorus : 

“Dispel all your sorrows, 
And banish your fears, 
For Jesus your Saviour 
In Jewry appears.”’ 

When he arose to wind the clock, and expressed his sur- 
prise at the lateness of the hour, the Beautiful Mother drew 
close to him, with the Gray-eyed Boy at her side, his arm 
about her round waist, and said very softly : 

‘* Father, this Boy has written a letter to the School- 
master at the Academy asking if he can work for his tuition 
next term. Now, do you b’lieve he can find anything for 
him to do?”’ 

The Puritan Father looked by turns into the big brown 
eyes and the clear gray eyes while he lighted his candle. 

‘* 1 don’t know any reason why he should find him any- 
thing to do. 1 guess I am able to pay my boy’s schooling, 
and you can get him ready to start in New Year’s.”’ 

‘* Do you s’pose this is the ‘ second coming’ ?’’ whis- 
pered the Silent as she helped the Little Grandmother to 
undress. 

‘* | think it is,’’ answered the Little Grandmother. 
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**HELLO, POPPER!’ SHOT OUT THE CHILD,‘I NEVER 


SAW YOU AND MOMMER FIGHT BEFORE!'” 


The Successors of Mary the First 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 


Author of “‘A Singular Life,” ‘‘ The Madonna of the Tubs,” ‘“‘ Burglars in Paradise,” ‘‘ The Gates Ajar,”’ etc. 


Chapter V—The Non-Intelligence Office 


HE pleasant suburb in which our troubled 
friends had lived for the greater part of their 
married lives, and which bore the bewitching 
name of Sweet Home, had distinction from 
this circumstance. It was estimated by real- 
estate dealers that the name alone added fifty 
per cent. to their business every fall, and half 
as much more each spring. Sweet Home 
was but one of many precincts in the sub- 
urban city under whose government it was 
enrolled, but on account of its name was 
more familiar to the public than all the rest. 

When the cutumn dandelions began to 
burn in the closely cropped and vivid grass, 
scores of young married people bought tickets 
for Sweet Home. When the wild straw- 
berry blossoms starred the banks of the un- 
accepted roads hundreds of couples, visibly 
under thirty, roamed the cheerful streets with 

the too serious faces of house-hunters, and tramped over 
empty, echoing cottages (of seven rooms or nine) seeking 
the elusive Holy Grail of the ideal house. 

The regular commuters on the train grew quite familiar 
with the taces of these strangers before they became visible 
or taxable neighbors. 

When Mrs. Hollis came out from her visit to her first 
intelligence office a tired-looking litthe person in a dark 
green, ready-made suit ventured to address her. 
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‘* T saw you going in on the 8:20. Can you teil me 
I am a stranger; we've just rented such a nice house on 
Peach Street, but I haven’t found a cook yet. Can you 
tell me of a really good intelligence office ?”’ 

‘* We live on Peach Street,’’ replied Mrs. Hollis in a 
tone of settled melancholy, ‘‘ and we haven’t any cook, 
and [| don’t know anything about intelligence offices. I 
never want to. I opened the door of one this morning. I 
couldn’t go any farther. I cou/dn’?,’’ added Mrs. Hollis 
fiercely, ‘* not it I starved.” 

‘* Dear me!” cried the lady in the green suit, ‘‘ I’ve 
been to eleven in two days.” 

‘* And you haven’t got a cook yet?’’ gasped Mrs, 
Hollis. 

‘* There wasn’t one to be had in the whoie eleven. I 
couldn’t make out the reason. There seemed to be some 
reason,” pursued the lady thoughtfully. ‘‘ Somehow, 
Sweet Home doesn’t seem to be popular at those offices.”’ 

‘* That’s impossible !’’ answered Mrs. Hollis, stiffening. 
‘* T never knew of anybody anywhere who had any objec- 
tion to Sweet Home.”’ 

She turned coldly to the window, and the new neighbor, 
abashed and embarrassed, forbore to continue the subject. 
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When the schoolmaster came home to luncheon that day 
he observed to Mrs. Hollis with a spurious cheerfulness 
that he hoped she had found a promising woman. 

‘* George,” said Mrs. Hollis, ‘‘ Il am a contemptible 
coward, I didn’t get beyond the door. It was enough — 
George, it was too much to look at them. You never 
were in such a dreadful place in your life. Some of them I 
wouldn’t have admitted beyond the back door if they had 
come begging fora meal. If I gave you the particulars — 
but I couldn't do it at table. It was really unspeakable. 
Of course, they weren’t all like that ; but I didn't see one — 
not one—to whom I could have given the care of a clean, 
sweet, decent house. George, I turned and ran.’’ 

‘* You must have had bad luck,’’ replied the school- 
master. ‘* That certainly can be no fair specimen.”’ 

‘* I’ve no doubt I happened on the lowest place in the 
city,’’ returned his wife. ‘‘ It would be quite like me. 
I'll spare you the trouble of saying that. Oh, don’t give 
me any advice! If you do I might throw something at 
you. I feel just like it.’’ 

‘* Why, my dear Perley !’’ replied George Hollis gently. 
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His wife’s sweet, sane temper had been the pride of his 
life and the light of his home. He looked at her in per- 
plexity. He had never seen her like this— irritable, 
unreasonable, overwrought. 

‘* You seem to have struck a non-intelligence office,’’ he 
remarked with one of those daring attempts to be facetious 
which may turn the current of a woman’s mood any way, 
and no man can tell beforehand which. Perley might have 
cried, she might have snarled; instead she smiled, and 
kissed the schoolmaster. 

‘* I’m ashamed of myself, 
t-y again.’’ 

That very afternoon she took the train to town again, 
and arrived at a respectable, uptown office about half-past 
three. She found the rooms practically empty. The pro- 
prietor was locking her desk, and told her customer, with- 
out any excessive urbanity of manner, that the office closed 
at half-past three. Everybody knew that, she said. 

‘* | didn’t,’’ returned Mrs. Hollis with some spirit. ‘‘ I 
never was inside of an intelligence office before.’’ 

The proprietor laid down her pen and looked the lady 
over, 

‘* May I ask how long you have kept house?’’ she 
inquired. 

‘* Thirteen years.”’ 

‘*Call in the morning at nine,’’ replied the proprietor 
with a scintillation of human interest. ‘* Be on time,’’ she 
added sharply. ‘‘ They don’t sit in my office twenty min- 
utes before they are picked off.” 

Annoyed at the tone of the place, Mrs. Hollis was disin- 
clined to obey these peremptory orders. But her good 
sense prevailed with her, and she appeared a little before 
the time specified at the intelligence office. 

The room was now quite full. The place was freshly 
swept and washed. The proprietor was well-dressed and 
in good humor. The women who occupied the settees of 
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she said heartily. ‘‘And I'll 
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the waiting-room were palpably of a higher order than 
those from whom the unaccustomed cook-hunter had fled 
the day before. The character of the office was so far 
superior that Mrs. Hollis took heart and stated her case. 

‘* Where did you say you lived?’’ asked the proprietor 
good-naturedly. 

‘‘In the foveliest suburb outside Boston—Sweet 
Home.”’ 

A change not easy to decipher crossed the proprietor’s 
face, but she made no remark, and proceeded to select 
several pleasant-looking girls between whom and herself a 
private interview pan Fg 

Mrs. Hollis felt somewhat surprised to see two or three 
of these women shake their heads vigorously. 

But in a few moments the proprietor came up with a 
clean, attractive girl. The young woman was much 
dressed ; in fact, the schoolmaster’s wife looked shabb 
beside her —a fact which the professional cook did not fail 
to recognize. 

Mrs. Hollis quietly returned the staré of the bold, black 
eyes that roved over her last year’s costume. It wasacold 
day, and the cook wore a showy, imitation sealskin cape, 
which gave an air of spurious elegance to her figure, whose 
French corset and silk waist were revealed when the cape 
slid from her shoulders. The interview opened with some 
awkwardness on the part of Mrs. Hollis, but the woman 
was superbly at her ease. By a few deft strokes she con- 
trived to reverse their natural positions entirely, and the 
lady who had come to engage a servant suddenly found 
herself, she could not possibly have told how, in the posi- 
tion of the person who was to be engaged. 
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She had ventured to propound a few questions as to the 
qualifications and character of the candidate, but these were 
switched off, and she was bewildered to perceive that 
instead of asking questions she was answering them. In 
the course of ten minutes it was clear to her that it was not 
the cook who was the candidate, but the lady. 

‘* How many did ye say there was in yer family? 
Three! It might be worse. It’s one too many. I always 
prefer to work for two. 

‘* Any children? One, and thirteen! A bad age. 
Nobody puts on airs like a girl of thirteen. Would she be 
called Miss? I never Miss ’em before they’ re eighteen. 

‘* What time do ye be getting breakfast? Half-past 
seven. That's too early. 1 prefer ladies whose husbands 
are retired and don’t have to be hurrying breakfast. Will 
the man start me fire for me? What’s that? No man? 
I do be used to the furnace man starting me fire. No 
furnace man? It’s not meself that will be handling a 
furnace. Your husband makes the furnace fire? I’m not 
used to such-like families. 

‘* What's his business? Oh! So ye’re professional 
people. Well, they ain’t much on style, but,’’ added the 
applicant, ‘‘ they pay their bills, and they do be having 
position. I don’t know but I'll come. 

‘* How much do ye pay? Four dollars? I’m used to 
six. What are my privileges? Can I have gentlemen 
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company every evening that I don’t go out? Can I go 
out every evening that I don’t have gentlemen company? 
I want all day Sunday. 

** How much company do ye have? Will I be expected 
to wait on table? ill ye do all the upstairs work yer- 
self? Will ye make the light desserts and fancy cooking? 
No sick folks in the house, are they? I don’t work where 
there’s sickness. I can’t leave me cook-stove to wait on 
the door. I’m not in the habit of doing general housework. 
I prefer to be cook in a gentleman's family. Can I have 
cream in me coffee? I'd like to k the fruit in the 
kitchen. I must go to mass every Sunday. I do not like 
me ladies in the kitchen. I require them to keep out. I 
can’t come for four dollars. But ye look to be a lady. If 
I decide to come how much gh pay?”’ 

During this broadside Mrs. Hollis had slowly grown 
paler, and stiffer, and colder. She rose leisurely to her feet 
and towered above the woman. : 

** Pay? I will pay nothing to you, nor to anybody like 
you. I will excuse you from further conversation.”’ 

Without further remark Mrs. Hollis left the intelligence 
office. The proprietor and the girl stared after her. 

With the face of a soldier under shrapnel Perley wearily 
mounted the stairs of another office which appeared to be 
a respectable place. The proprietor recognized the cus- 
tomer as a lady and treated her as such. 

‘* 1 have some very nice girls,’’ said the woman. ‘‘ I 
can give you a wide choice. I have seven on my list, any 
one of whom, I think, would suit you.”’ 

Mrs. Hollis sat down happily and looked expectantly 
around the rooms. 

These were filled with women of all ages and conditions, 
but there might have been among them two dozen who, so 
far as appearance and bearing went, could have suitably 

rformed domestic duties in a gentleman’s home. Mrs. 

ollis felt that she had ind a wide choice, and had 
fastened her attention on a ety German girl, when she 
observed that the proprietor had come up and was talking 
with this very girl. er afew minutes’ conversation Mrs. 
Hollis saw the girl shake her head. 
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The mistress of the establishment approached another, 
a tidy Norwegian who looked capable and mig i The 
Norwegian promptly declined. The proprietor addressed 
a Finn, two Catholics, a North of Ireland Protestant, one 
American, and a Scotch woman, In every instance she 
was met by a vigorous negative. Her face flushed, and 
she came slowly back to her customer. 

‘* | am sorry, madam,”’ she said, but there seems to be 
some objection to——- How many girls here’’—she 
addressed her constituency in a loud voice —** How many 
girls would like a nice place, only three in the family, good 
pay, good treatment, the best of people, seven miles out ?’’ 

** Where is it?’’ asked two or three voices at once. 

‘* In Sweet Home.”’ 

A significant silence replied. The proprietor seemed 
embarrassed. 

‘* There’s the most unaccountable objection, madam, to 
your town,’’ she frankly said. ‘‘ We can’t fathom it. We 
don’t know when it began, nor how it grew, but there it is. 
We meet it all the time. We can’t explain or reason with 
it. It is very annoying.’’ 

‘* Ask them,’’ whispered Mrs. Hollis, ‘‘ what is the 
matter with Sweet Home ?”’ 

The proprietor put the question as requested. The 
women looked at each other. Some laughed, some 
blushed, many whispered ; one —a Catholic —spoke. 

‘* They get run over there on the railroad track. They 
work ’em so hard that they can’t get home from confession 
in time, so they make ’em come by the track. There was 
six run over there last year. Four died an’ two went to 
the hospital.’’ 

hast and dumb Mrs. Hollis turned her back and went 
to the door for air. The proprietor followed her sympa- 
thetically. Mary O’Harrigan, white and bleeding, seemed 
to jolt by in the ambulance with her head on the he of her 
mistress. Had this preposterous wave grown out of that 
red ripple? Mrs. Hollis felt the woes of all the house- 
holds of her afflicted neighborhood upon her innocent 
shoulders. She dared not meet the eye of the proprietor 
who followed her soothingly to the stairs. 

‘*IT don’t wonder you're shocked,” said the woman 
kindly. ‘‘ It’s too ridiculous. You can no more reason 
with them than you could with a day-nursery full of crying 
babies. They know, and I know, and everybody knows 
that that isn’t the reason.”’ 

‘* Then what is the reason ?’’ panted Mrs. Hollis. 

‘* Too many young people,”’ said the proprietor. ‘‘ Too 
many young married couples. That means too much 
waiting upon the ladies.’’ At this moment a Protestant 
woman tapped the proprietor on the shoulder. 

‘* Confession is for them as have got things to confess,”’ 
she said with a narrow smile. ‘‘I don’t allow no 
Catholics to answer for me. That ain’t the matter. It’s 
waitin’ on the nurses. 

‘* 1 don’t know but I’d consider the place,’’ she added 
grandly. ‘‘ Will she give five dollars and a half, and put 
out the washing ?’’ 

The proprietor shook her head with an impatience sel- 
dom expressed by these women toward the governing 
class of their customers. 

The cook turned away without another look at the lady. 
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Chapter Vi—“ Without Incumbrance” 


WHEN Mrs. Hollis returned to her home unaccompanied 
by any visible cook Mary Nick met her with a slight 
smile, which, to the employer’s growing sensitiveness, 
seemed insolent. But the only thing Mary Nick said was: 
‘* That red-headed dog has been splashin’ up me 
kitchen, and I’ve given him a wollopin’.” 

But Mrs. Hollis put her arms around the red-headed dog 
and kissed him fervently ; in fact, as soon as the two were 
alone she laid her face on Rugby’s neck and cried like a 
schoolgirl. Unfortunately, Mr. Hollis found her in this 
position and condition when he came in by the side door 
too quietly to be heard. She sprang guiltily to her feet 
and mopped her eyes with a childish endeavor to conceal 
the traces of her weakness. Her husband put down his 
books and took her in his arms. 

‘** You’re a very tired woman,’’ he said in his kind, 
uiet way. ‘‘ And somebody must look after you. 
ome, tell me all about it.”’ 

Against her judgment, against her will, against her pre- 
determination, she spoke — as women do— pouring out the 
little fret which one has meant to conceal, and should con- 
ceal, from an overtaxed and too sympathetic man. 
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** I felt humiliated!’’ she blazed. ‘‘ I couldn't help 
feeling humiliated in those offices. No !:dy could. I’m 
not used to such treatment. I always thought before that 
I was a woman of strength of character.’’ 

‘* That is an impression which I’ve shared with you,” 
replied her husband. 

‘* Count it among your lost illusions,’’ retorted Perley. 
‘** I think I could face a cyclone, or a battleship in action, 
or even kill a snake, or meet a drove of cows. But I am 
conquered by an intelligence office.” __ 

She related the story of the morning in detail. 

‘* To-morrow is Saturday,’’ replied the schoolmaster, 
lifting his head with smouldering eyes. ‘* I won’t have my 
wife treated like this. /’// bring outa woman. You may 
expect one to-morrow afternoon.” 
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To the astonishment of the poy Mr. Hollis was better 
than his word. He appeared on Saturday noon, carrying 
the bundle of an ill-favored, middle-aged woman, a woman 
of uncertain nationality and untidy appearance. 

** She’s a rounder,"’ said Mary Nick. 

‘* What is a rounder?’’ queried Mrs. Hollis. 

Mary Nick made no reply. 

‘* There !’’ cried Mr. Hollis. ‘‘I told you I'd do it. 
7 didn’t have any trouble. Why, the women crowded 
around me until I took the first one I saw to get rid of 
them. They said she was an experienced cook with first- 
class references.”’ 

‘* Did you see the references?” 

** Oh, I couldn’t stop to read them. I took this woman 
and ran for the train. Seven of them followed us down- 
stairs, and four or five more called from the landing that 
they would take the place for less.”’ 

ver Mrs. Hollis’s puzzled countenance slowly crept the 
sunrise of illumination. 

‘* George,” she said, ‘‘ they took you for a widower.”’ 

‘* Well,”’ returned Mr. Holts, ‘what if they did?’’ 

** And you never undeceived them ?”’ 

‘* Her name,”’ replied Mr. Hollis evasively, ‘‘ is Ellen 
Something. She’s a widow. At least,’’ he added, ‘‘ I 
suppose she’s a widow, for when I| put the question twice, 
to make sure of it, she said: 

‘** Sir, | told you before that I was without incum- 
brance.’’’ 

And so Ellen, Without Incumbrance, began her reign. 

‘* Your troubles are over, my dear,’’ smiled Mr. Hollis 
complacently on Sunday noon, For the family had sat 
down to an excellent dinner. 

‘* Perhaps so,” mused Mrs. Hollis in a wiry tone which 
po missed of being shrewish by so narrow a point that 
ner husband regarded her with consternation. ‘‘ Have 
you seen her kitchen ?’’ added the lady. 

‘*T did not know that I was expected to oversee the 
kitchen,’’ replied the gentleman with some unnecessary 
dignity. : 

** Oh, of course,’’ complained his wife, ‘‘ it all comes 
on me,” 

Husband and wife averted their eyes from each other 
with flushed and quivering faces. Hazel stared at her 
parents. 

‘* Hello, Popper !’’ shot out the child, ‘* I never saw you 
and Mommer fight before !’’ 

Mr. Hollis pushed back his plate and his chair. 
Pleading mutely his wife raised her eyes. He disregarded 
them, took his hat, shut the front door with such self- 
possession that she would have felt better if he had 
slammed it, and left the house. 

‘* There, Mommer !”’ cried Hazel. ‘‘ You’ve done it !”’ 
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Humiliated before her child, vexed with her husband, 
ashamed of herself, Mrs. Hollis locked herself into her own 
bedroom and spent the afternoon, It grew dark, and her 
husband did not return. Her heart throbbed till her head 
beat like an overcharged boiler. Her burning eyes 
refused to weep. She listened for his footfall till she heard 
it all the time, and when it really sounded on the front 
steps she did not distinguish the true sound from the false, 
and could not go down to meet him. This wounded the 
husband, and he did not call her, but sat gloomily in the 
study with Rugby. Hazel had gone somewhere with 
Popsie, and the dismal house was unlighted and silent. 

Mrs. Hollis sat on in the dark with her face in her hands. 
Because the cook was a slattern should one quarrel with 
one’s husband? The pity of it rushed upon the woman’s 
heart in one of those torrents of anguish and_ protest 
against ourselves and our fate which weaken us if we are 
physically strong and kill us if we are weak. She was 
not used to ‘‘ having trouble’’ with George. 

Perley Hollis threw herself flat upon her bed and 
sobbed. The echo of her sobs reverberated through the 
register and reached the study where the man sat moping. 
He bounded up the stairs. She was on her feet in a 
minute. She ran to meet him with her arms upraised. 
He folded them around his neck, and then he gently 
pushed her back and flashed a gas-jet full upon her swollen 
and discolored face. 

‘* Do you think it’s worth while, Perley?’ was all the 
man said. 

‘* Where have you been ?”’ was the woman’s reply. 

** At the club,’’ returned George Hollis with a visible 
reduction of shade in the tenderness of his tone. Now the 
schoolmaster was not a club man. He had no money and 
no inclination for this particular method of making a wie 
miserable. Poverty has its compensations, and Bosto.: 
clubs were far beyond his means. The only accessible 
dissipation of this nature was a little association known as 
the Sweet Home Neighbors. It possessed two hired 
rooms and a few magazines, no billiard table, an uncertain 
janitor and a fourth-rate brand of cigars. Mr. Hollis had 
never found it a maddening temptation, and his wife had 
not considered it in the light of a rival any more than if it 
had been the Junior Endeavor Society. 

Yet when he said, ** I have been at the club,”’ her heart 
sank with the accumulated and inherited weight which that 
phrase has carried for generations of married women. 
She said a little coldly : 

‘*] hope you have had a pleasant Sunday afternoon,”’ 
with a slight reproachful inflection on the word Sunday. 
She did not cry any more. Her soft arms had dropped 
with a certain finality from her husband’s neck. Simply 
observing that she would go and see why Ellen did not 
announce supper she went downstairs. 

In a few moments Perley could be heard distinctly set- 
ting the tea-table herself. She did not tell her husband 
this time what had happened. 

Not until the schoolmaster pushed the matter did he 
learn that the cook of his choice was sick abed 





‘I'm afraid it’s something serious,’’ admitted Mrs. 
Hollis. ‘* She is in such a heavy stupor. I can’t seem to 
wake her. Hadn't we better telephone to the hospital ?’’ 

Mr. Hollis climbed the stairs and gingerly looked in at 
the open door of Ellen’s room. When he came down he 
observed that he didn’t wonder she was without incum- 
brance. He should think she would be. He did not 
recommend telephoning to the hospital. He thought the 
police station would be the more suitable number to call up. 

** I stuck a hat-pin into her, and she never squirmed,”’ 
announced Hazel, noisily tramping downstairs in her turn. 
‘* Mommer, you are too innocent for anything. She’s as 
drunk as a jellyfish.”’ 

The rain froze into snow before midnight, and blew into 
a blizzard before morning. The city plows did not reach 
Peach Street until noon. When the snowbound suburbans 
heard the new cook stirring in the kitchen at a repentant 
hour they were so disproportionately grateful that they 
forbore to dismiss or even to reprimand her. They 
accepted one of her best breakfasts in a silence which they 
felt to be pusillanimous and knew to be imprudent, and 
when the hour of punishment for their weakness came they 
recognized its justice and met their fate without whining. 

his came, of course, in a manner and at a time when it 
was least expected and most disastrous. It came, in fact, 
when the master of the house was not at home to face it. 
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Estrangement is like a stream whose source, though 
definite, is so difficult to trace that it is practically unrecog- 
nized. Neither George Hollis nor his wife would have 
distinctly attributed to that stormy Sunday afternoon, when 
he sat smoking fiercely in the dreary precincts of the 
Sweet Home Neighbors, and she lay crying on the bed in 
her own room, the slight, half-conscious deviation between 
them which had its rise on that occasion. 

A little manly determination on his part, a little sweet 
surrender on hers, and that ephemeral disturbance would 
have been but a shallow pool dried quickly in the sunshine 
of their strong love. But the magic moment passed. A 
little soreness in one heart, a little fever in the other, grew to 
discomfort and began to take on the character of positive 
pain. Neither measured the brook between them which 
marked the first divergence in their married happiness. 

When Mr. Hollis announced his intention to go to New 
York and spend the Christmas holidays his wife was much 
disturbed. To many husbands this would have been an 
unimportant incident ; to some wives it would not have 
mattered. But these two had never acquired the habit of 
separation. 

‘* I suppose you couldn’t leave home just now?’’ he 
asked politely. 

** Of course not! How could we trust Hazel and the 
~ with that drunken woman?’’ Nothing more was 
said. 

Perley, however, indulged herself in the feminine privi- 
lege of telling her mother, who replied in this manner : 


“Your domestic troubles are beginning to tell. George 
doesn’t know it, but he wants to get out of the whole thing. 
Let him come. Don’t thwart him. Send him to me, and I 
will send him back to you in better shape than he left. Give 
a good husband his rein. He will never take the bits in his 
mouth. Let him caper a little; he won’t break. Turn him 
loose ; he will come back all the sooner. When a man thinks 
he is out at pasture you can harness him with the least trouble.”’ 


Pondering this advice Perley adjusted herself to her hus- 
band’s plans with a submissiveness which, she deluded 
herself, was of a cheerful, even hilarious, aspect. In point 
of fact, it was so doleful that the schoolmaster, though 
touched, felt somewhat aggrieved. It occurred to him just 
in time that he had no business to leave his family at 
Christmas, and he compromised by spending the day with 
them, and starting for New York on the night express. 
He parted from his wife affectionately, and she did not cry 
until he had left the house. 

Ellen, the bibulous, having achieved a creditable 
Christmas dinner could not be denied her evening out. 
With it she took the key of the kitchen door, and, having 
received orders to return at ten o’clock, departed from the 
foreground. 

Mrs. Hollis and Hazel were both asleep before ten so 
that they did not hear Ellen come in. 
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In the dead of night Mrs. Hollis was awakened by Hazel 
pawing her mother’s face in a manner which betokened 
unusual lack of self-possession. The girl was in her night- 
gown, and shivered from cold or fright. 

‘* Mommer, wake up! We are going to be robbed and 
murdered! ‘There’s a man trying to get into the house!” 

At the hoarse ee Mrs. Hollis sprang. With chatter- 
ing teeth the two softly raised the window and peered down. 
The fumes of a species of tobacco, which even the lady 
could recognize as belonging to the deeps below the lowest 
nicotinous society, vitiated the air. There, on the front 
porch, smoking’ and affably conversing, sat four of the 
roughest-looking men whose presence had ever blotted the 
decorum of Peach Street, whether by night or day. 

The light of the street lamp directly in front of the house 
fell full upon the group. In the middle of it, comfortably 
rocking in the best, green piazza chair, sat the new cook. 
It would be more exact to say hung the new cook, for the 
woman was too intoxicated to sit up straight. Her friends 
were clearly in the same condition. 

Mrs. Hollis looked at her watch. It was two o’clock. 

‘* And she’s got the key of the back door in her pocket !”’ 
whispered Hazel exultantly, as if she were at a matinée 
and the play were approaching the fifth act. 

While she spoke one of the men took the key from the 
cook and fumbled with it in the lock of the front door. 

** She’s give me the wrong key,”’ said Ellen thickly. 
‘‘She mint to lock me out. I’ll be afther crackin’ her 
skull for it.” 

** Maybe this ain’t the dooar,”’ suggested one man. 

At this juncture another of the party observed Mrs. 
Hollis and Hazel, staring and white-faced, looking down 
upon them from the open window. 

‘** Begorra, ma’am,”’ he said, ‘‘ coom down an’ let us in 
now, that’s a dear—an’ we'll give ye a sip of the tonic.”’ 

‘* Look a’ the goirrl!’’ cried a maudlin voice. ‘‘——me, 
there’s a goirrl beyander !"’ 

Hazel dashed the window down. 

‘* Dinnis,’”’ muttered one of the earlier speakers, ‘‘ ’tain’t 
the wrong kay atarl ; it’s the wrong dooar, bejabers. Coom 
wid me till I discover the right dooar.”’ 

The party got to their feet with difficulty and reeled 
away to the back door. 


(CONTINUED IN THE JANUARY JOURNAL) 
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Number Three — The One-Eared Bear 


INCE it had been learned throughout the settle- 
ment that it was a one-eared bear which had 
pursued Liney in the forest many stories had 
been told of hairbreadth escapes and thrilling 
adventures with that same fierce prowler of 
the woods. One hunter said that he had shot 
at it as many as twenty times, at short range, 
but, so far as he knew, had never even 
wounded it. The one-eared bear could not 
be killed by human means. It had broken 
many traps and had stolen bait so frequently 
from others that it was considered as alto- 
gether too knowing for a natural bear, and it 
was thought that it was inhabited by an evil 
spirit which gave it supernatural powers. 

It certainly was a shrewd old fellow, strong 
and fierce, and even among those of the 
settlers who were not superstitious enough to 
believe that it was inhabited by an evil spirit 
it was looked upon as a ‘‘ rogue’’ bear— 

that is, a sullen, morose old fellow who lived by itself. 

Notwithstanding all these evil reports concerning the 
one-eared bear Balser clung to his resolution to hunt the 
bear and kill it if possible, and to give Liney the remaining 
ear as a keepsake. 

So one morning Balser shouldered his gun and set out, 
accompanied by Limpy and the dogs. In truth, the expe- 
dition had been delayed that Limpy’s sore toe might heal. 
That was one of Liney’s jokes. Limpy had no gun, but 
he fairly bristled with knives and a hatchet, which for 
several days he had been grinding and whetting until they 
were almost as sharp as a razor. 

The boys roamed through the forest all day long, but 
found no trace of the one-eared bear, nor of any other for 


**LET’S GET OUT OF HERE’” 


that matter. So toward evening they turned their faces 
homeward, arriving soon after sunset, tired and hungry. 

Next day the boys again went hunting and again failed 
to find the bear they sought. Then they rested for a 
few days and tried again, with still another failure. After 
several days of fruitless tramping through the forests their 
friends began to laugh at them. 

‘* Tf it ever catches sight of Tom with his hatchet and 
knives,”’ said Liney, ‘* it’ll certainly die.”’ 

Balser also made sport of Tom’s armament, but Tom, a 
little ‘‘ miffed,’’ said : 

‘* You needn’t be sc smart ; it hasn’t been so long since 
you had nothing but a hatchet. You think because 
you've got a gun you’re big and cute. I'll bet the time 
will come when you'll be glad that I have a hatchet.’’ 


wad 


{= boys had started out before sunup one morning and 

were ‘ar in the forest when the light was fairly abroad. 
Tige and Prince were with them and were trotting lazily 
along at the boys’ heels, for the day was warm, They had 
been walking for several hours and had almost lost hope, 
when suddenly a deep growl seemed to come from the 
ground almost at their feet. The boys sprang back in a 
hurry, for right in their path stood an enormous bear 
where a moment before there had been nothing. 

‘* Lordy, Balser! it’s the one-eared bear,’’ cried Tom, 
and the hairs of his head fairly stood on end. 

And what a monster of fierceness the bear was! Its 
head, throat and paws were covered with blood, evidently 
from some animal that it had been eating, and its great, 
red mouth, sharp, white teeth and cropped ear gave it a 
most terrifying appearance. 

Balser’s first impulse, now that he had found the long- 
sought, one-eared bear, I am sorry to say, was to retreat. 
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That was Tom’s first impulse also, and, notwithstanding 
his knives and hatchet, he acted upon it quicker than a 
circus clown can turn a somersault. Balser started to run 
too, but thought better of it and turned to give battle to 
the bear, fully determined to act slowly and deliberately, 
and to make no mistake about his aim. He knew that a 
false aim would end his own days and would add one 
more victim to the long list of the one-eared bear’s. 

The dogs barked furiously at the bear and did not give 
Balser a chance to shoot. The bear and dogs were grad- 
ually moving farther away from Balser, and almost before 
he knew it the three had disappeared in the thicket. 
Balser didn’t want to follow until Tom should return, so 
he called in an undertone : 

‘Tom! Limpy!” 

Soon Tom came back, peering fearfully about him, 
hatchet in hand, ready to do great execution upon the 
bear—so he afterward said. 

‘* You’re a pretty hunter, you are. You'd better go 
home and get an ax. The bear has got away just because 
I had to wait for you,’’ said Balser, only too glad to have 
some one to blame for the bear’s escape. 


Ever] 


TH boys still heard the dogs barking and hurried on after 

them as rapidly as the tangle of undergrowth would per- 
mit. Now and then they caught a glimpse of the bear, only 
to lose it again as it ran down a ravine or through a dense 
thicket. The dogs, however, kept in close pursuit and 
loudly called to their master to tell him where the bear was. 

The boys and bear played at this exciting game of hide- 
and-seek for two or three hours, but Balser had no chance 
for a good shot and Tom found no opportunity to use his 
deadly hatchet. 

It was an hour past noon when the boys found them- 
selves climbing a steep ascent in pursuit of the bear and 


**LORDY, BALSER! IT’S THE ONE-EARED BEAR’” 


dogs which they could distinctly see a few yards ahead of 
them at the top of a hill. The underbrush had become 
thinner, although the shadow of the trees was deep and 
dark, and Balser thought that at last the bear was his. 
He repeated to himself his father’s advice: ‘* When you 
attack a bear be slow and deliberate. Do nothing in a 
hurry. Don’t shoot until you're sure of your aim.” 
tee 
E REMEMBERED vividly his hasty shot when he wounded 
the bear on Conn’s Creek, and his narrow escape from 

death at that time had so ir pressed upon him the sound- 
ness of his father’s advice that he repeated it night and 
morning with his prayers. When he saw the bear at the 
top of the hill, so close to him, he raised his gun to his 
shoulder and held it there for a moment, awaiting a chance 
for a sure shot. But disappointment, instead of the bear, 
was his, for while he held his gun ready to fire the bear 
suddenly disappeared as if the earth had opened and 
swallowed it. It all happened so quickly that even the 
dogs looked astonished. Surely this was a demon bear. 

The boys hurried to the spot where they had last seen 
the animal, and although they carefully searched for the 
mouth of a cave, or burrow, through which the bear might 
have escaped, they saw none, but found the earth every- 
where solid and firm. They extended their search for a 
hundred feet or more about them, but still with the same 
result. They could find no hole nor opening into which 
the bear could possibly have entered. Its mysterious 
disappearance right before their eyes seemed terribly 
uncanny. There was certainly something wrong with the 
one-eared bear. It had sprung from the ground just at 
their feet where a moment before there had been nothing, 
and now it had as mysteriously disappeared into the solid 
earth and had left no trace behind it. 





** We'd better let it go, Balser,’’ said Tom, ‘‘ for we’ll 
never kill it, that’s sure. It’s been leading us a wild- 
goose chase all the morning only to get us up here to kill 
us. I never saw such an awful place for darkness. The 
bushes and trees don’t seem natural-like and they all have 
thorns and great knots on them, and their limbs and twigs 
look like huge bony arms and fingers reaching out after 
us. I tell you this ain’t a natural place and that bear is 
an evil spirit, as sure as you live. Let’s get out of here; I 
never was so scared in all my life.’’ 


ed 


ALSER was also afraid, but Tom’s words had made him 
wish to appear brave, so he said : 

** Shucks ! ener I hope you ain’t afraid when you 
have your hatchet.”’ 

** Don’t joke in such a place as this, Balser,’’ said Tom 
with chattering teeth. ‘‘ I’m not afraid of any natural bear 
when I have my hatchet, but a bewitched bear is too much 
for me, and I’m not ashamed to say it.’’ 

‘* How do you know it’s bewitched?’’ asked Balser, 
trying to talk himself out of his own fears. 

‘* Bewitched? Didn’t it come right out of the ground 
just at our very feet, and didn’t it sink into the solid earth 
right here before our eyes?’’ 

Balser felt in his heart that Tom had told the truth, and 
as even the dogs seemed anxious to get away from the 
dark, mysterious place they all descended the hill on the 
side opposite to that which they had ascended. When 
they reached the bottom of the hill they unexpectedly 
found themselves at the river’s edge, ee after taking a 
drink they turned their faces toward home. 

After a few minutes’ walking they came to a bluff several 
hundred feet long and perhaps fifty feet high, which, at 
that time, the water being low, was separated from the 
river by a narrow strip of rocky, mtee * ground, This 














“BALSER RUSHED INTO THE FIGHT” 


strip of ground was overgrown with reeds and willows, 
and the bluff was covered with vines and bushes which 
clung in green masses to its steep sides and completely hid 
the rocks and earth. Tom was in front. Balser came 
next, and the dogs, dead tired, were trailing along some 
distance behind, when Tom suddenly threw up his hands 
and jumped backward, exclaiming in terrified tones : 

‘* Oh, Lordy, there’s that bear again !”’ 

When Tom jumped backward his foot caught in a vine 
and he fell vale against Balser, throwing them both to 
the ground. In falling Tom dropped his hatchet, which 
he had snatched from his belt, and Balser dropped his 
gun, the lock of which struck a stone and caused the charge 
to explode. Thus the boys were on their backs and 
weaponless, while the one-eared bear stood almost within 
arm’s length, growling in a voice like distant thunder. 


eed 


OM and Balser were so frightened that for a moment 
they could not move ; but the deep growls that terrified 
them also brought the dogs quickly to the rescue, barking 
furiously. The bear sprang upon the boys just as the dogs 
came up, and Balser received the full force of a great, flat, 
horny paw upon his back and was almost stunned. The 
long, sharp claws of the bear tore through the buckskin 
jacket as if it were paper and cut deep gashes in Balser’s 
flesh. The pain seemed to revive him trom the benumb- 
ing effect of the stroke, and when the bear’s attention was 
attracted to the dogs Balser crawled out from beneath the 
monster and arose to his feet, wounded, bloody and dizzy. 
Tom also felt the force of the bear’s great paw and was 
lying a few feet from Balser with his head in a tangle of 
vines and reeds. Balser having escaped from under the 
bear the brute turned upon Tom, who was lying prostrate 
in the bushes. The dogs were still fighting, and every 
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second or two a stroke from the powerful paw brought a 
yell of pain from either Tige or Prince, and left its mark 
in deep, red gashes upon their bodies. The pain, how- 
poten not eer the dogs from their efforts to rescue the 
boys, and while the bear was making for Tom it was kept 
busy in defending itself against the dogs. 

In an instant the bear reached Tom, who would have 
been torn in pieces at once had not Balser quickly 
unsheathed his long hunting-knife and rushed into the 
fight. He sprang for the bear and landed on its back, 
clinging to it with one arm about its huge neck while 
with the other he thrust his sharp hunting-knife almost to 
the hilt into the brute’s side. This turned the attack from 
Tom and brought it upon Balser, who soon had his hands 
full again. The bear rose upon its hind feet, and before 
Balser could take a step in retreat it had caught him in its 
mighty arms for the purpose of hugging him to death, 
which is a bear's favorite method of doing battle. The 
hunting-knife was still sticking in the rough black side of 
the bear, where Balser had thrust it, and the blood poured 
from the wound. The dogs were biting at the bear’s hind 
legs, but so intent was the infuriated monster upon killing 
Balser that it paid no attention to them, but permitted 
them to work their pleasure upon it while it was having 
the satisfaction of squeezing the life out of the boy. 

od 

EANTIME Tom had recovered and risen to his feet. He 
saw that Balser would be killed if something were not 
done immediately. Luckily, Tom saw his hatchet lying a 
few feet away ; he quickly snatched it up and attacked the 
bear, chopping away at its great back as if it were a tree. 
At the third or fourth stroke from Tom's hatchet the bear 
loosened its grip upon Balser and fell in a huge, black 
heap to the ground, growling and clawing in all directions 

as if it were onic with rage and pain. 

Balser, when released from the bear, fell in a. half- 
conscious condition close to the river’s edge. Tom ran to 
him, and, hardly knowing what he did, dashed water in his 
face to remove the blood stains and to wash the wounds. 
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The water soon revived him, and the boys started to run 
as fast as their wounds and bruises would permit, while 
the dogs continued to bark and the bear to growl. As the 
boys were retreating Tom turned his head to see if the 
bear were following, but as it was still lying on the 
ground, growling and biting at the rocks and scratching 
the earth, he thought, perhaps, that the bear was so badly 
wounded that it could not rise, or it certainly would have 
been on its feet fighting Tige and Prince, who gave it 
no peace. Balser and Tom stopped for a moment. 

‘* | believe it can’t get up,’’ said Balser. 

‘* Of course it can't,’’ answered Tom pompously. ‘‘ I 
cut its old backbone in two with my hatchet. When it 
was hugging you | chopped away at it hard enough to 
cut down a hickory sapling.’’ 

The boys limped back to the scene of conflict and found 
that they were right. The bear lay in a huge, black heap. 
ted 
FRALSER coumousty went over to where his gun lay, picked 

it up and ran back toTom. He then tried to load the 
weapon, but his arms were so bruised and torn that he 
could not; so he handed it to Tom, who loaded it with a 
heavy charge of powder and a large bullet. 

Balser then called off the dogs, and Tom held the gun 
within a yard of the bear’s head and pulled the trigger. The 
huge brute rolled over on its side, its mighty limbs quivered, 
it uitered a last despairing growl aud ted fierce spirit fled 
forever. Balser then drew his hunting-knife from the 
bear’s body, cut off the remaining ear and put it in his 
buckskin coat. 

The boys were sorely wounded. Balser said the bear 
had ‘‘ squeezed his insides out of place.’’ This proved 
to be true to a certain extent, for when he got home it 
was found that two of his ribs were broken. The young 
hunters were only too glad to start homeward, for they had 
seen quite enough of the one-eared bear for that day. 

You may imagine the fright the boys gave their parents 
when they arrived home wounded, limping and covered 
with blood. But soon ail was told, and Balser and Tom 


Where the Children See 


WELVE miles from Bethlehem—not the 
% Bethlehem of the Redeemer, but a modern 
town of this prosaic Western world, among 
the verdure-clad hills of Pennsylvania—is 
the tiny little town of Emmaus. It is here 
that the blessed Saint Nicholas comes back 
in the flesh, bearing gifts -ach Christmas Eve 
to every Moravian child. 

It is a quaint place — quaint in its retention 
of the customs of the distant past, lovely in 
their strangeness. Here the faithful of the 
church are tunefully bidden to a brotherly 
love-feast on Easter morn, or the congrega- 
tion jubilantly told of the New Year’s birth, by 
the music of a trombone band whose strains 
sound to the ravished ear like the trump of 
angels’ clarions. 

n great cities of the North, when Christmas 
trees are trimmed, humble Germans buy 
tiny plaster chapels, which, lighted with a single candle, 
lend an innocent sanctity to the children’s festal corner. 
How many know that those modest emblems are modeled 
upon the Moravian church at Emmaus ; and what would 
not the little ones give if they, like the children of that 


‘ town, could welcome the Saviour’s coming within the 


time-honored walls ? 

It is Christmas Eve, and six by the clock. The children 
are about to hold their vigil for the coming of the Christ 
Child. In modest, sweet procession they pass from 
Sabbath-school to church, while all Emmaus flocks to see. 
The church is lighted grandly with its patent gasoline 
lamps. Evergreen hangs in bright festoons from the 
ceiling and wreathes the lettered arch above the altar : 


“Unto you is born a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” 


Beneath the arch stretches a chime of bells whereon 
some favored child shall ring accompaniment to the 
hymn’s soft chorus. To the right of the altar is the con- 
gregation’s string band, from droning violin to abysmal 
double bass, played by the grave and solemn fathers and 
brothers of the flushed and happy throng. On the left 
stands the Prediger, the preacher of the church, young, 
tall and slender, with a look of tenderest feeling in his 
great, dark eyes. And wherever the children are not, 
their mothers and their sisters press, seeing their own 
childhood, their own most sacred memories, smiling back 
upon them from Christmases of the past. 


ed 


FROM out the small, pure lips come chants of praise to the 

Redeemer who is born to them. Chorus after chorus 
of the high, clear voices rises and peals from wall to wall 
of the toylike church. Child after child, in quick succes- 
sion, tells some story of the Saviour’s mission. The bells 
chime gayly; the humble organ breathes its rich, full 
tones, the Emmaus orchestra scraping nobly on. 

Upon this joyous scene there enter quietly several 
comely matrons in unassuming caps and aprons, who bear, 
breast high, broad boards of lighted tapers, one for every 
girl, while as many grave-featured men servitors do a like 
office for the boys across the aisle. The Prediger tells 
the children the meaning of the tapers they receive : how 
the Saviour, long ago, came as the Light of the World, 
and was yet a chiid as they are. He tells them, too, of 
Saint Nicholas, who is to visit them before they sleep, 
and explains how the Wise Men of the East brought the 
first Christmas gifts to the lowly stable at Bethlehem. 

Again the children sing; again the chimes ring out; 
again the organ and the string band play. The vigil is 
over. Emmaus returns to its homes, the slender young 
Prediger to his study. The lights die out in the fairy 
church ; the valley falls still and dark. 

The time for Saint Nicholas has arrived—a strange 
Saint Nicholas here ; the jolliest and sternest, plainest and 

ueerest that round-eyed childhood ever looked upon. 

hat is because he is a real Saint Nicholas. Even his 
name is a thing to marvel at, a quaint Bohemian concep- 
tion of the good old Bishop’s time-honored title. To 
Moravian childhood he is the Peltznickel —in English a 


By CAMILLUS PHILLIPS 


jocund Saint Nick —all wrapped up in furs. In theory he 
whips the naughty and rewards the good ; in practice no 
youthful sinner is so vile as to be beyond the pale of his 
munificence. ‘To every household he comes. 

What an hour of emotions it is—from eight o’clock until 
nine, Christmas Eve! Somewhere in the little town, which 
is the children’s outside world, the Peltznickel is roaming, 
his back laden with gifts, his switch yearning for the shoul- 
ders of those wicked ones whose consciences, not entirely 
clear of fault, may trip up memory at the critical moment, 
and bring disaster in the repetition of the prayers he calls 
for. ‘Fwo weeks before Christmas they wrote to him, as 
they do each year, every boy of them demanding skates 
and every girl a doll. In fear and trembling the letters 
were penned ; in greater fear and greater trembling the 
answer is awaited. Only one of the children is unafraid, 
baby Hannes, whose four years of life have taught him 
that mother’s apron and grandmother’s lap are retuges of 
strength, impregnable to all the dangers he has known. 


teed 


HE big stove, generously fed at supper time, glows rose 
red at the grate and p fem around the room a tingling 
warmth, the season's ines cheer alive in every lambent 
coal. In the broad, high-backed rocker, a yard or so 
away, sits grandmother, her old calico wrapper draping 
her like a bag, her spectacles carefully adjusted lest her 
failing sight miss some crumb of mirth in the fun that is to 
come. Grandmother plays no active part ; she is a spec- 
tator merely, and is content to remain meekly impassive 
under the wild rushes of littke Hannes as his baby pulses 
bound with more impetuous speed. 

The quelling of excitement among the children falls to 
their father or their mother, whose chairs are side by side. 
The stern, hard lines, graven on the father’s features by 
years of self-repression, and by the ever-present sense 
that he is one of a band chosen and set apart for the 
service of the Lord, relax and soften to a gay drollery, 
surprising for its robust humor. In the woman’s gaze, 
under her smile, abides a wealth of tenderness. 

The children, clad in their best, sit rigid on the sofa 
opposite, quivering at every sound, yet not daring to 
move ; for the Peltznickel, surprising them, may believe 
they have forgotten their manners and do not know how 
to receive visitors. Tinally a faint sound outside is heard, 
and the cry goes up: 

‘* Here he comes! Here he comes !”’ 

At every fresh alarm Hannes’s sisters tuck their skirts 
about their knees and fix their gaze straight before them. 
His brothers pull hands out of pockets, and sit more bolt 
upright than before. All the sofa’s occupants repeat, in a 
hurried whisper—from which, alas! their haste removes 
true piety of accent—-the prayers they must recite in 
order to persuade the mysterious visitor that they are 
good and righteous children. Back to grandmother’s 
patient knees the laughing Hannes flies. 


eed 


OW there comes a tremendous rattling of the window- 
sash and a déafening bang upon the kitchen door. 

‘* The Peltznickel!’’ in awestricken whispers from the 
children on the sofa. 

The door of the kitchen thuds as it is flung shut behind 
the visitor, and the door of the sitting-room is wrenched 
open as if it were being torn from its hinges. 

The Peltznickel is there before them. 

A great coat envelops him from head to foot. The 
lower part of his face is concealed by a bushy white beard. 
The upper part is disguised ina mask. Over his shoulder, 
bent with the weight, hangs an enormous wool sack, and 
in its sides the bundles bulge. His. left hand grips the 
mouth of the bag; his right holds a long ph 5 that 





proves, upon close acquaintance, to be a young pine tree 
stripped of its needles and its larger branches. 

No words says the Peltznickel for the moment, and no 
sound comes from any of those upon whom he has burst so 
suddenly. For a moment he menaces the old folks with 
his switch to show that all, old as well as young, are 
beneath his sway on Christmas Eve. Relenting, he 





were the heroes of the settlement. They had killed the 
most dangerous animal that had ever lived on Blue River, 
and had conquered where old and experienced hunters 
had failed. 

The huge carcass of the bear was brought home that 
evening, and when the skin was removed its backbone 
was found to have been cut almost through by Tom's 
hatchet. 

Where the bear had sprung from when the boys first saw 
it in the forest, or how it had managed to disappear 
into the ground at the top of the hill, was never satisfac- 
torily explained. Some of the settlers insisted that it had 
not been inhabited by an evil spirit, else the boys could 
not have killed it, but others clung to the belief with 
even greater faith and persistency. 

Liney went every day to see Balser, who was confined 
to his bed for two weeks. One day while she was sitting 
by him and no one else was in the room, he asked her to 
hand him his buckskin jacket, the one he had worn on the 
day of the bear fight. The jacket was almost in shreds 
from the frightful claws of the bear, and tears came to the 
girl’s eyes as she placed it on the bed. Balser put his 
hand into one of the deep pockets, and drawing out the 
bear’s ear handed it to Liney, saying : 

‘* T cut this off for you, because I like you.”’ 

The girl took the bear’s ear, blushed a deep red, 
thanked him and murmured : 

‘*And I will keep it, ugly as it is, because I— 
because — I —like you.”’ 


The Next Bear Story 


In the next (the January) Journal Mr. Major will tell of Balser’s fourth 

battle with a bear. In this story the brave Blue River boy has a ter- 
rific fight, even more exciting than his battle with “the one-eared bear.” 
He nearly loses his life, the bear being about to devour the boy when pretty 
Liney comes not a moment too soon. How the brave little girl saves her 
companion makes one of the best bear stories of the series — really the 
best except one, which is the story of them all. That is called “ The Fire- 
Bear,” and in this Balser has the bear fight of his life. This story will 
immediately follow the one in January. So that in the next two stories the 
boys will get the best of all. 


Saint Nick 


swings around to the children on the sofa with a Moloch 
air that turns the innocents cold. Up goes the switch. 
It quivers along the line choosing a victim. Enduring 
the suspense as long as they can they break out at length 
in a chorus of responses to his unasked questions : 

‘* Indeed, dear Peltznickel, I have been to Sunday- 
school.”’ 

‘* | know my catechism ; every word.’’ 

‘*T have said my morning and evening prayers, 
Peltznickel.”’ 

‘* Grandmother, grandmother !’’ wails baby Hannes for 
the twentieth time. 

No well-intentioned Peltznickel likes to have a prospec- 
tive beneficiary take him as seriously as does little Hannes. 
From some a of his coat he produces the horse and 
wagon the baby is expecting, and tenders the gift as a 
peace-offering. Hannes seizes the toy with a grand swoop 
—and continues to weep, because he has begun weeping. 

Boys and girls upon the sofa, as he turns his back, raise 
a shout that is quelled only by plying the switch. They 
snatch at the bag, but the Peltznickel holds them at bay 
until he can tap upon the shoulder the oldest girl, a hint 
that she may recite her prayers. 

As she rises from her place on the sofa the room 
becomes still. The jest and the gayety of the moment 
before are forgotten. The child’s soft accents make 
infinitely touching the words of the humble, pious rhyme 
handed down from generation to generation since the days 
of sturdy John Huss : 

“Tam a very little child. 
My strength is, oh, so mean! 
Pray tell me, that I may be good, 
On whose strength I shall lean.’’ 

Her brothers and sisters, tapped with the switch, repeat 

the words of devotion they are accustomed to employ. 


eed 


LITTLE time elapses after the last prayer has been 
spoken. The Peltznickel, who has been as quietly 
reverent as the rest, gives the signal for tumult by scatter- 
ing on the floor, with a generous hand, home-made candies 
—tiny sugar things in the form of fishes and animals. In 
a flash the children are on their knees gathering the 
delicious /argesse, while the Peltznickel, laying on the 
switch anew, teaches them life’s insistent lesson: that 
there is no pleasure to be won without pain. As the chil- 
dren dash here and there around the room their spirits 
become more and more uncontrollable. They fear the 
Peltznickel no longer. They attack him boldly and joy- 
ously, bound to have their treasures without further delay. 
The battle is waged at close quarters where the switch is 
useless. The Peltznickel fights them off as best he can 
until the onslaught is too heavy to be borne. He retreats 
toward the door, his laughing assailants crowding in upon 
him. He stamps his heavy boot. They know it is the 
prelude to surrender. They step backward. 

As they leave him the Peltznickel, by a swift movement, 
swings the bag from his shoulder and empties it upon the 
floor. With a bound he is across the threshold and in the 
kitchen. Thud! goes the kitchen door. 

The Peltznickel has disappeared. The sitting-room is 
littered with the packages he has left behind, among them 
the dolls the girls wrote for, the skates the boys desired, 
and even the new calico dress which grandmother, all 
along, said she needed for Christmas. 

The morning sunlight peeps into frosted windows at the 
children clasping their treasures to their breasts, and goes 
searching about and peering around, until, at last, it finds 
its way to the room where grandmother’s old calico dress 
and grandmother’s new calico dress hang upon pegs, 
beside a huge overcoat and an empty wool bag. 

The Christmas sun, working steadily up and up, shoots 
one long-reaching ray to the pillow at the head of the old 
four-poster. Between the pillow and the blankets a bushy 
white beard projects. 

** Merry Christmas, Peltznickel !’’ says the sunlight from 
the window. 

** Merry Christmas, grandfather!’’ cry the children at 
the door. 
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THIRD CHAPTER 


T WAS again the time of the 
Passover. Eighteen years had 
passed since the first visit of Jesus 
to Jerusalem, during all of which 
time he had continued to live in 
Nazareth, growing up to manhood 
amid the quiet and impressive sur- 
roundings of his rural home, and 
following in the humble footsteps 
of his parent as a carpenter. 

Once more the Holy City was 
thronged with its army of pilgrims, and the courts of the 
Temple swarmed with men and women bent upon the 
performance of religious duties. The laws of the Jews 
called for a multitude of ceremonial observances, none of 
which was more important than the offering of sacrifices ; 
and at this season of the year the outer court, or court 
of the Gentiles, was given over to dealers in doves and 
cattle and other sacrificial animals for the benefit of the 
worshipers who came from a distance, and could not 
bring their offerings with them. 
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THE STORY of a YOUNG MAN 


By CLIFFORD HOWARD 
With Illustrations from Paintings by W.L. TAYLOR 


The day of preparation for the feast was at hand, and the 
court of the Gentiles was filled with a noisy assemblage. 
Dealers were advertising their stock in loud and lusty 
voices; buyers were wrangling and disputing, and the 
coarse shouts of drovers added to the general uproar, 
while the clink of coins and the cries of animals rose above 
the din of the jostling crowd. 

Suddenly a hush fell upon the scene. A young man, a 
stranger, appeared within the court. By common impulse 
all eyes were turned upon him. Armed with a small lash 
which he had hastily made from a few cords picked up from 
the floor, he strode through the crowd and the next moment 
was driving before him the dealers and their animals. 

** Out!’’ he cried in a voice of commanding authority. 
‘*An end to this defilement of the Lord’s holy Temple !”’ 

Then turning upon the money-changers he overthrew 
their tables, scattering their money in all directions upon 
the floor, and in words of stinging denunciation expelled 
them also from the court, while many of the buyers and 
onlookers fled in consternation before the wrathful indig- 
nation of this unknown man. 

For a moment he stood defiant amid the startled and 
bewildered crowd. There was in his look and in his 


turned water into wine at a wed- 
ding feast in Cana, and there are 
those who say that a voice spoke 
to him from Heaven as he stood 
in the Jordan to be baptized of 
John.”’ 

John was a man who at that 
time was attracting widespread 
attention. He had withdrawn 
from the world and was leading 
an ascetic life in the valley of the 
Jordan, whither large numbers from 
all parts of the country flocked to 
see and hear him. He called upon his fellow-men to 
repent; telling them that the Kingdom of God was at 
hand, and that the Messiah was soon to appear among 
them. His words of warning and his earnest prophecies 
regarding the advent of the Christ aroused no little agita- 
tion ; while the rite of baptism, which he instituted as a 
symbol of purification, and which gained for him the title 
of the Baptist, added greatly to his notoriety. 

Speculation regarding the young man in the court of the 
Gentiles continued with unabated interest. The more the 
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*“ JESUS LEFT NAZARETH—LEFT IT FOREVER— REJECTED, HUMILIATED, SCORNED BY HIS OWN PEOPLE” 


In this court, also, the money-changers plied their voca- 
tion of changing Roman money into Jewish coin, which 
could alone be used for the Temple tithes. Very little 
of this Jewish money was in circulation, and consequently 
nearly all of those who came to pay their yearly dues were 
obliged to resort to these bankers, who did not hesitate 
to charge exorbitant rates for their services. 

The use of the Temple for these mercenary purposes had 
developed gradually from year to year. The revenue in 
rent and taxes derived from this source had grown to such 
proportions that the Temple authorities were loath to 
relinquish it, and accordingly closed their eyes to the 
sacrilege they were thus tacitly permitting. 


bearing something so majestic, so commanding, that none 
dared oppose him. Then, with an expression of mingled 
pity and scorn, he passed quietly out of the court and 
disappeared. ‘ 

The news of the occurrence spread rapidly throughout 
the Temple, and from there into the city streets, exciting 
general comment and discussion. 

‘* Who is this man?’ was asked on all sides. 
he that has dared to do this thing ?”’ 

In a short time came answering rumors that served to 
still further arouse public wonderment. 

‘* He is a prophet, a man gifted of God, a worker cf 
miracles. Yea, it is told by men from Galilee that he 


** Who is 


occurrence was discussed the more daring and more 
wonderful it appeared. There could be no doubt that this 
was aman of no ordinary powers. It was even whispered 
that the Baptist had proclaimed him the Messiah; that 
he had pointed him out as the Saviour of whom he had 
prophesied. 

Yet, after all, was he not simply a Galilean countryman ? 
There were those in the city who professed to know him. 
According to them he was but a carpenter—a man with- 
out rank or learning —Jesus, the son of Mary and Joseph, 
of Nazareth. 

It was indeed he—he who as a boy had startled the 
doctors with his wisdom, and who now, appearing 
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suddenly from a life of obscurity, had fearlessly challenged 
the Temple rulers by his bold and forcible denouncement 
of wrong which none had heretofore had the courage to 


te was the first manifestation of a sublime and wondrous 
purpose that had long animated his being. From the 

uiet retirement of his village home he had looked upon 
the world through the unclouded vision of his pure, 
devout life, ‘and had beheld with earnest solicitude the 
corruption and spiritual degradation that everywhere sur- 
rounded him. His tender, sympathetic heart was filled 
with compassion for the great mass of humanity, burdened 
with political and social oppression, and struggling blindly 
for the light amid the inconsistencies aa abuses that 
marked the religious teachings of the day. 

His whole nature thrilled with the realization that he, 
the carpenter of Nazareth, must take upon himself the 
burden of his people’s salvation. He felt—nay, he knew 
with the surety of divine inspiration—that in him lay the 
power to redeem mankind from its thraldom of sin and 
darkness. 

It was toward the accomplishment of this, the sole and 
all-absorbing purpose of his life, that the early years of his 
manhood had been devoted to study and contemplation. 
In his quiet home or in the seclusion of the fields and 
wooded hills he had daily sought the Father and com- 
muned with Him in prayer. It was to God that he looked 
at all times for guidance and for strength. In his prepara- 
tion for the great task before him he was ever conscious 
that he was but carrying out the will of the Father ; that to 
him of all men had oa intrusted the uplifting, the salva- 
tion of the world; that in him the promise of God to His 
people would be made manifest. 

And now, clothed in the might of a definite and unal- 
terable determination, he had entered upon his Father’s 
appointed task, and had signalized the inauguration of 
his mission by an act of reformation at once so daring, so 
vigorous, so demonstrative of superior power and author- 
ity, that it gained for him immediate public recognition as 
a man of extraordinary character. 


sed 


A] HILE the conscience-stricken authorities regarded him 
with mingled fear and resentment because of the 
rebuke to them which his action so clearly implied, the 
people themselves looked upon him with awe and admira- 
tion. Nor was this feeling on their part in any way 
diminished when, later, he again appeared in the Temple 
and voluntarily addressed the men and women who 
quickly gathered about him in crowds, curious to look 
upon him and listen to his words. 

With the same fearlessness, with the same irresistible 
earnestness that had characterized his first appearance 
among them, he proclaimed to them the advent of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. The day of the redemption of Israel 
had arrived. The new era which the prophets had pre- 
dicted was at hand. The time of waiting was fulfilled. 

His hearers were amazed. They looked one to another 
with inquiring glances. What was the meaning of this? 
Could it be true? Who was this man that dared to utter 
words fraught with such stupendous import ? 

The boldness and the gravity of his utterances excited 
unbounded astonishment. But heedless of the commo- 
tion thus aroused he continued to address the crowds that 
flocked about him, directing his remarks particularly to 
those of the humbler classes. For them he had a message 
of hope and of cheer. He spoke to them of a brighter, 
happier life. He told them that he had come to show 
them the way ; to save them from the wrongs and miseries 
of the world; to lead them from the darkness of evil to 
the glad sunlight of truth and love. 

As he talked many of his hearers pressed closer. The 
would hear more, more. His words to them glowed with 
the radiance of spiritual comfort’ their hearts beat with 
eager hope. Never had they listened to language of such 
quickening power, such glorious promise. 

Yet it was not alone to the poor and the downtrodden 
that his words appealed. The remarkable statements and 
teachings of this unknown man, who had so suddenly, so 
mysteriously appeared in their midst, attracted the atten- 
tion of all who heard him. Even: among the Pharisees — 
the leading exponents of religion—bound as they were to 
their narrow and dogmatic ideas, there were many who 
were ae od impressed with the force and the novelty of 
his preaching. 

One of them, Nicodemus by name, a man of wealth and 
learning, and of high rank among the Jews, went to Jesus 
at night, in order that he might speak with him alone and 
learn from him—this young man, this Galilean stranger — 
the full truth and meaning of his utterances, which had 
made so profound an impression upon the Pharisee that 
he felt convinced that in Jesus he beheld one who spoke 
through the inspiration of God. 

There were many to whom his words brought such 
soulful conviction, and to whom his impressive personality 
so strongly appealed, that they unhesitatingly believed him 
and accepted his sayings as divine truth. There were 
even those who asked that they might go with him as his 
disciples, when it was learned that he was about to leave 
the city, so great was the reverence he inspired. 
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Bu gratifying as this manifestation of regard must have 

been to him, he desired for the present no associates 
other than the four or five friends who had come with him 
from Galilee. With them as his only companions he set 
forth from Jerusalem, to continue in other parts of the 
country the prosecution of his work which had opened so 
auspiciously and so triumphantly. 

e was gladly received wherever he appeared. The 
synagogues of the various towns through which he passed 
were thrown open to him, and in them he preached to the 
people, who flocked from all directions to hear him and 
to drink in the words of hope and joy that he offered to an 
oppressed and benighted nation. 

is exhortations, his doctrines, everywhere excited aston- 
ishment, not only because of their originality and signifi- 
cance, but because of the independent authority with which 
they were delivered. What first impressed his auditors 
was the remarkable contrast between his manner of 
preaching and that of the scribes, the religious teachers of 
the “_ - e. Their sermons were devoid of life or inspira- 
tion. They confined their discourses chiefly to retailing 
the opinions of commentators ; to the repetition of cere- 
monial rules and regulations; and they never ventured a 
statement nor offered an explanation unless it was sanc- 
tioned by some recognized master of theology. 

Jesus ignored all masters and commentators ; all worldly 
authority. He needed none to tell him of God and of life. 
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These were the exalted themes that inspired his sermons, 
and the truth within him was alone his authority. So 
earnest was his conviction of the verity of his words that he 
did not hesitate to tell his hearers that their future weal or 
woe depended upon their acceptance or rejection of the 
message he bore. It was the majesty of such authority as 
this that smote his listeners with awe and irresistibly held 
their attention. 

But even more remarkable was his boldness—his 
moral courage—as displayed in his denunciation of the 
abuses and false notions of the day. Staticn, rank, earthly 
authority or the world’s opinion had no weight with him ; 
they had no terrors for a nature such as his. He pos- 
sessed that commanding self-reliance, that splendid tear- 
lessness, which comes of true and perfect manhood. He 
was actuated solely by his duty, his mission—never stop- 
ping to question what the results might be to himself. 

Nor did he in this respect confine himself alone to 
words. In his actions, in his every-day life, whenever 
the opportunity occurred, he openly and unhesitatingly 
displayed the same inspiring fearlessness. 
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O* ONE occasion, returning to Jerusalem to attend one of 

the many feasts that were annually celebrated there, he 
came upon a helpless invalid—a man who had been para- 
lyzed for nearly forty years. In company with many others 
afflicted with sickness or infirmities this man was lying 
near one of the pools —the pool of Bethesda —the water of 
which was supposed to have miraculous curative powers at 
such times as, for some unknown cause, it became dis- 
turbed or changed color. 

On these occasions the invalids hastily entered the pool, 
but the poor paralytic had no one to help him; and each 
time, before he could himself reach the water, others 
crowded in his way and prevented him. 

The pathos of his plight deeply touched the heart of 
Jesus, and with earnest sympathy he hastened to relieve 
the unfortunate sufferer. It mattered not to him that the 
day was the Sabbath, and that the deed he was about to 
perform was forbidden on that day as constituting an act 
of labor. Here was a fellow-creature in pain and distress. 
His duty lay to him, and not to arbitrary human laws. 

Placing his hand tenderly.upon the man he bade him 
rise and walk. This gentle command from the lips of 
Jesus was alone sufficient. It carried with it the potency 
of that sublime spiritual force that dominated his being. 
The man to whom the words were addressed rose slowly 
from his recumbent position, until at length, taking up the 
yallet upon which he had been lying, he stood up, freed 
ban his infirmity, and gazed in bewildered amazement 
upon his benefactor, 

The news of the occurrence aroused instant commotion. 
The restored paralytic, who had long been a familiar figure 
in the city, was speedily surrounded by a gaping crowd, 
clamoring with inquisitive interest to know by what means 
he had been so suddenly cured, and for what reason he 
was violating the Sabbath by carrying his bed about with 
him —an act prohibited by the Sabbatical laws. 

Over and over again he was obliged to recount his mar- 
velous experience, at the same time offering as an excuse 
for his breach of the Sabbath the fact that the unknown 
man who had healed him had commanded him to take up 
his bed and walk. Jesus had in the mean time disap- 
peared, without being recognized, leaving the people to 
their various surmises regarding the mysterious man who, 
by a mere touch, could restore health and vigor to a palsy- 
stricken body, and who had not only dared to break the 
Sabbath himself, but had also deliberately induced a fellow- 
mortal to violate the law. 

It was not long, however, before he was identified, and 
the report of his conduct was at once carried to the 
authorities, who undertook to censure him at the first 
opportunity. But litthe were they prepared for the scathing 
rebuke which he, in return, administered to them for 
their blindness and perversity in condemning him for an 
act of charity. Could they not see, he demanded, that 
what he had done was inspired of God? Did they not 
realize that in taking him to task for doing the work of 
the Father they were holding the Almighty accountable to 
their petty judgments of right and wrong ? 
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OF THE many unhappy features of existing religious 

thought and social conditions there was none more 
marked than the extraordinary strictness regarding the 
outward observance of the Sabbath. From the simple 
command which the Lord had given to the people through 
Moses, the scribes had elaborated a vast array of injunc- 
tions and prohibitions covering every detail of social, indi- 
vidual med public life, even to the question of the kinds of 
knots that might lawfully be tied on that day—rules which 
were so manifestly absurd as clearly to indicate how far 
remote was the relationship existing between them and the 
piety which they were supposed to represent. 

It is not difficult, therefore, to understand how a nature 
like that of Jesus’ rebelled against such perversions of the 
Lord’s commandments. Though he incurred the deep 
enmity of the scribes and the Pharisees by his defiance of 
their authority, and realized that he would be subjected to 
their persecution should he again violate their cherished 
rules, it did not deter him from showing to the world that 
mercy and love rise superior to any earthly restrictions ; 
and it was only a short while after the incident at Jerusalem 
that he again had occasion to demonstrate it. 

It was a Sabbath day, and he was holding one of his 
usual discourses in a synagogue, surrounded by a congre- 
gation of eager and critical listeners. Among them was a 
man with a withered hand, and the scribes and Pharisees 
who were present looked on with unkindly interest, 
secretly hoping that Jesus would give them an opportunity 
to accuse him of Sabbath-breaking by attempting to heal 
the man, who, according to the law, could not receive any 
relief until the holy day was over, as he was in no imme- 
diate danger of death. 

They inquired of Jesus whether it was lawful to heal on 
the Sabbath, thinking thereby to draw him into a discus- 
sion in which he might commit himself by some unortho- 
dox statement or conduct. 

Divining their motive with that rare insight into human 
nature which was ever one of the distinguishing qualities of 
his superior mind, he did not at once reply to them, but 
instead he called upon the cripple to stand up. 

Instantly there was a hush throughout the room. 

Then turning to his questioners he asked: ‘‘ Is it law- 
ful to do good on the Sabbath ?’’ 

The suddenness of the question and the unexpected 
form in which the case was presented to them took them 
aback. They who had thought to entrap this Galilean 





reformer by their usual mode of subtle questioning were 
themselves confounded. They had met one who was 
more than their equal. They knew not for the moment 
how to reply, and their discomfiture was increased 
when, continuing with his remarks, couched in the fluent 
and forceful language of righteous indignation, Jesus 
arraigned them for their uncharitable motives, and in 
final reply to their question commanded the cripple to 
hold out his hand; and forthwith, exerting upon it his 
divine influence, he restored it to life. 
ad 

|‘ ADDITION to his inspiring words and conduct, which 

drew many to him as their acknowledged leader and 
saviour, this gift of healing—this miraculous power over 
disease and infirmity—added a potent and wonderful 
charm to his greatness. 

There had been others gifted with like ability, but in 
none had it been so marked, so comprehensive, so signifi- 
cant of divine power as in the case of this marvelous man. 
Even the lepers, those poor unfortunates whom no earthly 
aid can spare, were cleansed at the touch of his hand. 

The report of his teachings and of his wonderful cures 
spread through Judea and as far north as Galilee, his 
native province, toward which his journeyings gradually 
led him, and where he finally arrived after an absence of 
several months. He was cordially welcomed by the inhab- 
itants, who were proud to claim him as a fellow-Galilean 
—a man who hes made his mark in Jerusalem and whose 
name was being heralded throughout the land. 

One of the most noteworthy of the many tokens of 
regard with which he was received was an incident which 
occurred soon after his arrival within the province. One 
of the officers of the court of Herod was so deeply 
impressed with the reports he had heard of Jesus that, 
learning of his presence in the town of Cana, he went in 
person to ask his aid on behalf of his dying son. 

Notwithstanding that he was a nobleman and a member 
of the court of the Roman Governor, he felt that Jesus was 
his superior as a man, as a human being ; and he humbly 
craved that he would return with him to his home in 
Capernaum, that the life of his boy might be spared. He 
had unbounded belief in the ability of Jesus to grant his 
prayer. Not for a moment did he doubt that Jesus had 
the power to save the life of his child. 

Deeply touched by a faith so sincere on the part of one 
from whom it was so little to be expected, Jesus bade 
the nobleman return home. He would not go with him; 
it was unnecessary ; his prayer had been answered. And 
even as he spoke the fever left the child, as the father 
learned upon his return home the following day. 

The effect of this undoubted miracle was instantaneous. 
The fame of the Galilean spread in all directions. He who 
a few months before had been an unknown carpenter now 
commanded the attention of the public, and rose before 
the world as a man of wondrous possibilities. 
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LUSHED with the success which had crowned the first 
months of his mission, he returned at length to his 
home, the little town of Nazareth. Surely, his old friends 
and his neighbors would rejoice with him in his work 
and in his success. No doubt the people of the town had 
heard of his achievements, and would be glad to welcome 
him home and to hear his words of truth and promise. 

It was the Sabbath day, and as had been his habit since 
boyhood he entered the synagogue to take part in the 
morning worship. Upon the conclusion of the first part of 
the service he was asked to come forward and expound 
the lesson of the day, which happened to be a passage from 
Isaiah relating to the Messiah. 

After reading the lesson he sat down, as was the cus- 
tomary position when teaching, and began his explanation 
of the passage. In language which at once attracted eager 
attention by reason of its eloquence and unusual force he 
astonished his hearers by applying to himself the predic- 
tions and statements of the prophet he had just read. 

His voice rose strong and clear, gaining in intensity as 
he went on. A glorious enthusiasm pervaded his every 
gesture and utterance, while his words flowed forth in 
a torrent of inspired language. He was talking to his 
friends, his townspeople. They would understand him. 
They would appreciate to the full the significance of the 
truth he was now proclaiming. 

But when he finished there came a murmur—a murmur 
of disapproval from the congregation. Glances and whis- 
pers were exchanged. Was not this their townsman, Jesus, 
the carpenter? Where had he obtained this wisdom? He 
belonged to no school. By what authority did he, a mere 
carpenter, thus preach to them? Whence came his pre- 
sumptuous claim to the Messiahship? It was absurd! He 
had been trifling with them ! 

In answer to these unkind comments, which became 
gradually more loudly spoken, Jesus endeavored to more 
fully explain his position, and was in the midst of his reply 
when the congregation, wrought up to a state of anger and 
excitement by his words, interrupted him with shouts and 
threats, and the next moment he was dragged from his 
seat and hurried out of the synagogue. 

wd 
‘* KILL him !’’ came from many excited voices. ‘‘ Yea, 
put him to death! He is animpostor, a blasphemer ! 
Let us cast him over the precipice !’’ and in the centre of 
a turbulent crowd of men he was borne along toward the 
brow of a hill overlooking a deep ravine. 

Was it possible that they really meant to kill him? 
Was this to be his reward? Was this his welcome to the 
town that had been his home since childhood ? 

Realizing their murderous intent, he suddenly stopped. 
Without a word he cast upon the men about him a look 
of such deep reproach, of such commanding protest, that 
they shrank from him in shame and fear, and permitted 
him to pass through and go his way. 

Overcome with grief and bitter disappointment, Jesus left 
Nazareth. He had entered it so full of joyous anticipa- 
tions, and now he was leaving it—leaving it forever— 
rejected, humiliated, scorned by his own people! Of 
what avail had been his mission? What meant his suc- 
cesses, his triumphs, in the face of such a crushing blow? 


ed 
The Fourth Chapter of ‘‘ The Story of a Young Man” 


@ The first chapter of “The Story of a Young Man” was published in 
“M4. October. The fourth chapter will appear in the next (the January) 
issue of the Journal. In it Mr. Howard tells of the Galilean ministry 
of Jesus, the restoration of the madman’s reason, and the healing of the 
sick and the afflicted, as well as of the miracle of the loaves and fishes, and 
of the subsequent anguish of Jesus at the signs which he interpreted as 
foretelling the failure of his mission on earth. 
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The Last Hundred Years in New England 


A Series of Eight Paintings, of Which This is the First 
By W. L. TAYLOR 
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THE TRAVELING SHOEMAKER 
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The seven paintings which are to appear in successive numbers . New England country home life, in the early years of the century, centred around 
f the JOURNAL will present : the great kitchen fireplace. As the forests disappeared the fireplace dwindled, and, 
ws coe I . after the introduction of the cooking-stove, gradually went out of use. 

A Winter Service at Church The Barn-Raising as a Social Event Little money was in circulation. It was a period of barter and exchange and home 
An Old-Fashioned School in Session Lincoin’s Call to the Front manufacture. The farmer raised sheep and flax, his wife and daughters spun and 
The Old Stage and the Turnpike The Passing of the Farm wove. The whirr of the wheel and the thump of the loom were heard in every home. 
A Meee Meee Denes ot Mek The itinerant shoemaker was a familiar figure in those days. He came with his kit 

- ’ ostiiaie and bag of lasts, and made boots and shoes for the whole family. yw 1 tTayLOR 
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UR hearts are usually very much larger at 
Christmas than our purses. The desire is 
to remember everybody that we know. 
But our means do not generally allow us 
to do it. So we often pass entirely by at 
Christmas people to whom a simple ‘‘ Merry 
Christmas,’’ and nothing more, would mean 
a world of cheer and _light-heartedness. 
Because we cannot give what we would like 
to we think that we should not give at all. 
The truth is, whether we choose to acknowl- 
edge it in so many words or not, that we have 
grown so commercially and so artificially 
minded in this country that thousands of us 
are prone to measure our Christmas presents 
by the yardstick of intrinsic value, or by what 
the recipients will think of them. We seem 
to have entirely lost sight of the fact that we 
can always give something. And if we gave that some- 
thing we would really come closer to the real spirit of 
Christmas giving. A few cheerful words filled with that 
expression of strong good will, that is like sweet perfume, 
have a meaning that only a few realize. There is nothing 
so pleasant in this world as the feeling that one is remem- 
bered, and this a few written words will often convey 
more strongly than a gift. Yet we invariably put the gift 
first. Our remembrance must take some form, we think, 
other than a.smere verbal or written expression. And 
that is the artificial within us: not the natural. 

We seem to refuse to believe that it is the simplest 
things we do that have the greatest influence. It is the 
simplest Christmas that remains. Not long ago a man 
who counted his millions by the tens and twenties recalled 
with effort the Christmas before the last passed, when with 
affluence all around him it might have seemed to some of 
us that the day would have brought him no end of pleas- 
ures and glad memories. The Christmas which he could 
distinctly remember was one of forty years before, when, as 
he told with sparkling eyes, in his father’s rural home he 
crept downstairs, barefooted and nightcapped, to see if 
‘told Santy ’’ had stopped at his house. 
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HERE is a man of affairs to whom the applause of the 
world and a very comfortable plenty have come, who 
cherishes as his dearest Christmas picture a simple farm- 
house amid the New Hampshire hills, where, for seventy- 
two years, a couple united in that wedlock which is God- 
made, lived on in tranquil happiness without ever having 
seen a lighted Christmas tree. There were plenty of 
Christmas trees ‘‘ on the place,’’ but the sweet fragrance 
of their spicy pine had never before cheered the little 
parlor on Christmas Eve. 

So, with ax in hands that had never whittled a stick, much 
less chopped down a tree, the city man of affairs went 
over the place, selected the finest Christmas tree, hewed 
it down, and amid much merriment shouldered it and 
brought it to ‘‘ the house.’”’ There, the end had to be 
whittled down, and he did it. A standard had to be made, 
and he went to the sawmill in the village and had it made. 
Then over the country roads he tramped for hours after 
the red Christmas berries of the wayside and the gray 
moss of the winter woods. Corn was popped and strung 
together. The village stores were ransacked for bags filled 
with candy ; for red and blue and gold balls that are so 
dazzling and important; for long sticks of peppermint 
‘* streaked just like barbers’ poles”’ ; for sugar-dogs with 
pink noses, and sugar-elephants with blue tails that stick 
out, and sugar-cats that were larger than the elephants. 
And then when a Christmas saint was stuck at the top of the 
tree so that he might beam down with benign satisfaction 
on everybody, and a ‘‘ real’’ Noah’s ark was set swim- 
ming on a sea of looking-glass, with a procession of ani- 
mals heading toward Mount Ararat, and the elephant 
politely asking the sugar-cat not to shove, the picture was 
quite complete. Then, when Christmas Eve came and the 
whole wonderful pyramid of green and blue and red and 
gold was lighted by candles that dripped their wax, real 
old-fashioned-like, on the green boughs beneath, the old 
couple could only beam with delight, and, with tears in 
their eyes, say, ‘‘ Wal, wal! now isn’t that purty!” 

That night, when the city man went to bed, he who had 
seen trees-laden with costly presents and lighted with red, 
white and blue electric bulbs, carried with him a mental 
photograph which he has never since forgotten—a_ pho- 
tograph of an honest, simple, hearty Christmas, which 
made a neighborhood happy, a dear old couple beam with 
delight with moistened eyes,. and put into his own 
heart a new meaning of Christmas. That’s the sort of 
a Christmas that remains with a man. 


aed 


ees is in New York City a lady of the old school to 

whom the world has given much in affluence and 
position. She has seen Christmases at royal courts in 
several lands ; she has seen each Christmas come and go 
with more and more of the world’s wealth about her. But 
of the many photographs in her memory she clings closest 
and with tenderest tenacity to that of a large, cozy cham- 
ber, with two small beds, in which a brother and sister 
slept. The dim nursery taper gave just light enough to 
make things plain to eyes that might open startled by bad 
dreams. At the fireplace hung two stockings, with a bit 
of holly at the top of each. In the dead of night, the little 
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maid, awakened by her eager hopes, raised her bright head 
and looked about her. Pendent from the toe of her stock- 
ing dangled a tiny ermine muff. It had been the longing 
of her just-dawning feminine desires. Noiseless as a fairy 
she stole from her bed, clambering with some peril over its 
high guard, and thrust her little hand into the soft aperture 
awaiting it. Then she gently laid her round cheek against 
the downy fur and kissed her treasure. But her grateful 
heart did not forget its duty. Kneeling down upon the 
rug she drew close to the open chimney and whispered : 
‘* Thank you, Santa Claus ; it is just what I wanted most.”’ 
Her mother, watching behind a curtained door, disturbed 
her not. With true Christmas Eve benevolence and sym- 
pathy she let her heart-treasure tuck herself away again in 
her crib, and only took the picture back with her in that 
perfect camera in a mother’s heart which has no need of 
negatives, and where photographs are made by love-light. 
A simple little scene, but its great carrying power to that 
mother’s heart lay in its simplicity. 


ed 


FAR away from where the whistle of a locomotive is heard, 
in a rural settlement of only a hundred honest, sim- 
ple folk, there is told the story of a little church. It was 
far from beautiful. It was marred by many a stain. For 
many years the folk of the place were accustomed to go to 
this littlke church on the first hour of Christmas Day each 
year, and celebrate there the birth of Him who was born in 
a stable. Usually its walls were not only bare but dis- 
figured ; on Christmas they were enriched with abundant 
greenery. Coming from the frosty air, the warm odor of 
spicy pine and fir greeted the senses at the threshold. 
Arches of green made by patient hands formed a rustic 
hood-screen. Green-covered stands held blazing candles. 
The holly berries glowed, and the whole place was elo- 
quent of Christmas. The music was not for artist’s ears, 
but the people sang joyfully ; they sang from their hearts, 
and the notes that went up high were aglow with enthusi- 
asm. There was neither pomp nor wealth—not a single 
element which was not possible anywhere among any 
people whose hearts desired such a beginning of the day. 
The influence of such a gathering was sure: hearts sought 
hearts, and hands met hands. The little band of country 
folk was as one. Bitter feelings were forgotten. 
Indifferent men were changed to genial friends, and, as 
they stood at the doorstep, such hearty greetings and con- 
gratulations stirred the winter frost as warmed the earth. 
To one among these honest sons of toil came riches, and, 
stirred with the memories of those days so full of meaning 
in his life, he sought to improve the simple setting. The 
church was razed, and noble architecture and fitting accom- 
paniment of music and ritual are now found where once 
it stood in all its simplicity. Christmas is yearly honored 
as of old. Solemn and impressive are address and song. 
But the tender intimacy of the evening vigil is no longer 
there. The people who worship there no longer clasp 
each other’s hands at the hour when we are told the angels 
wakened the sleeping shepherds with their song of glad 
tidings to them ‘‘ and all mankind.”’ The dear influences 
are gone.- With the simple setting they went out. No 
amount cf wealth could keep them. They were surest 
only when they were simplest. 


ed 


T® simplest things are the things that really appeal to us 

most, and that is only because when we are simple 
we are natural. An enjoyment that is natural is always 
the deepest and truest. The moment the artificial, the con- 
ventional, comes into our lives, that moment the sweetest 
realizations go out. I knew of a woman of means with 
whom the heart’s most natural, simplest and sweetest 
desires had grown cold by having every wish gratified. 
As her life became surfeited she extended the same arti- 
ficial method to her children. After a time when 
Christmas came around she could no longer think of any- 
thing to give them. Yet the eldest child, a girl, was but 
nineteen. So she resorted to the idea of giving to each one 
of her children one hundred dollars in gold upon each 
recurring Christmas. She told them to buy ‘‘ anything 
they wanted.’’ It would save her ‘‘ a lot of trouble,’’ she 
said. But the children had everything they wanted, and 
the money took away from Christmas all the pleasure 
which the day had ever meant for them. There was noth- 
ing they could give their mother. She had ‘‘ everything.’’ 
There was nothing the mother could give her children. 
They had ‘‘ everything.’’ The gold seemed to clink harsh 
and cold to the eldest girl, and one Christmas, in opening 
an old trunk, she found a wonderful shell-box that had a 
looking-glass inside, which, many Christmases before, her 
mother had given her. Their possessions were then as few 
as later they were abundant. A pincushion was inside the 
box. The stitches were bad, but her mother had made 
them, and the daughter’s heart knew there wasn’t one 
stitch that wasn’t put in with love and gladness. The girl 
of millions remembered the Christmas : she remembered 
the box: she recalled what delight it gave her. The shell- 
box still exists. Some of its wonderful shells lose their 
glue to the touch now. To the girl it is precious now that 
her mother has gone. In the box there are a faded photo- 
graph, a lock of hair and some little trinkets. But the 
trinkets are those of the days before riches came. That 
Christmas only remained with her: the Christmas of the 
old shell-box blots out from memory all those of gold and 
plenty that followed. 





The Christmas that Remains 


E HAVE an idea that Christmases as they are celebrated 
in homes of great wealth must be ideal. Yet often, 
as a matter of fact, no more lonesome Christmas days 
are spent anywhere than in such homes. Riches on 
Christmas are often like sweet bells out of tune. Nothing 
was simpler than the first Christmas Day, and its strongest 
appeal to our natures, although we do not always know it, 
is because it was so simple. Nothing is so fatal to our 
deepest and truest enjoyment as the realization that we can 
have whatever we will simply for the wishing or asking. 
All values are lost then. It is a hard truth for those who 
have little to believe that the greatest happiness of life is 
with them : that it is not with those who have abundance. 
The more we have the less we actually enjoy it. There is 
a law of compensation that comes in there. The lives of 
those who have abundance are vastly more complicated 
than are the lives of those who have little. We are wont 
to say, ‘‘ Oh, well, I'd like to try once having all the 
money I wanted.’’ Thousands have said the same thing 
only to have their wish come true, and to realize that hap- 
piness lay not along the way they thought. It is strange 
how the poor envy the rich, and then to see how the rich 
envy the greater and fuller happiness of those who have 
less. The woman of simplest means is the happiest 
woman on earth, if she only knew it. She is happiest 
because her life is simplest, and, therefore, truest. 


ed 


HERE it is vitally important that we should be simple 
on Christmas is among those for whom the day is 
intended : the children. A child’s nature is a very simple 
thing. Fresh from the hand of God there is nothing truer 
in its instincts than a child. See how instinctively a child 
will cling closest to the dirtiest and cheapest doll, hug it 
close and take it to bed, pushing aside all elaborate dolls 
of costly artificiality. It is only that the child is natural. 
I love this trait in a child, and I like to think that it 
instinctively turns to the simple, and away from the arti- 
ficial and expensive. It is an invaluable lesson to us to see 
how expensive presents are invariably lost upon children. 
These little mites are truer judges of the real than we give 
them credit for. And we of older growth should take this 
lesson from them. We need it sadly. Our lives need it: 
our natures: our homes: our country. We need more 
of the Christmases that become part of that gallery that no 
man sees : the Christmases that remain. 

If instead of overloading our own children with presents 
on Christmas, we would give them less and lead them 
to share some of the gifts that would otherwise be for 
themselves with some children to. whom none would 
otherwise come, we would teach a very useful and needful 
lesson to our little ones. The real enjoyment of any 
pleasure comes from sharing it with some one. Pleasures 
which we confine to ourselves simply make us selfish and 
narrow. One of the last things which Christ did on earth 
was to gather His disciples around Him and have them 
partake with Him of the bounties of His table. And in 
this single act He taught mankind one of its greatest 
lessons. Our children cannot be taught too early to let 
others partake of their pleasures, especially those whom 
circumstances have made less fortunate in enjoying the 
pleasures of the world. In this way we shall simplify the 
Christmases of our own children, which will benefit them, 
and at the same time make others happy — which is, after 
all, one of the most beautiful and satisfying pleasures in 
life that we can experience. No other feeling quite 
reaches it. The happy sparkle in the eye comes from the 
hand that is held out to others. 


ed 


HIS Christmas is particularly impressive because it is the 
last of a century of Christmases. Why isn’t it a good 
Christmas to change about and go back a bit to the first 
Christmas of earlier centuries? Why not respond a little 
to our natural selves: the selves that were given to us as 
children? In other words, why not be simpler, and be true 
to ourselves? Why not give a true remembrance to our 
children to carry them through their lives—the remem- 
brance that comes of true giving. Not the giving that we 
feel, for some reason, we should or ought to practice. Not 
the giving that is measured by what the gift costs. Not the 
giving that comes of any artificial or conventional motive. 
But the giving that comes of great gladness: the giving 
prompted by real loving-kindness : the giving of sincerity : 
the giving of the heart. It makes no difference how simple 
may be the giving. It need not be a gift: even a few 
written words will suffice. I believe that there are certain 
things needed to evoke the highest power of Christmas : 
its rarest gladness. It shines brightest and best, and dis- 
closes most where material expression of it is wanting. It 
tells its best and sweetest secrets where love is found. It 
grants its highest endowments to hearts that are simple 
and true, and gladden the lives of others. The material 
surroundings matter not. Upon such a Christmas the 
Master of the feast bestows the dearest, most abiding 
influences that can come into the human heart. 


foo 


At THE close of the nineteenth century and standing at 
the threshold of the last Christmas in that cycle of 
years that we shall see no more, there is one little 
Christmas prayer of four words that we all might well send 
on high. It should be the prayer of America : 
‘God make us simple.”’ 
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An Old English Country House for $7000 


By MILTON BENNETT MEDARY, Jr., 


and RICHARD LITTELL FIELD 


Architects of the House of George Brinton Roberts, at Bala, Pennsylvania; the Gymnasium at Haverford College, etc. 


HE design of this house belongs to the 
Elizabethan period of English architec- 
ture. This style has been selected as 
best suited to the requirements of a 
small country house where the inten- 
tion of the owner is to get away from 
the formal lines of city architecture. 

By the careful arrangement of shrub- 
bery, grass and paths this house may 
be built on a small piece of ground, 
and be almost entirely isolated from 
adjoining properties, having all the 
advantages in this respect of a larger 
place. A straight path across the lawn 
to the front entrance, the lawn sur- 

rounded by well-selected shrubbery forming an 
irregular hedge at the side fence lines, and a broad, 
low-trimmed hedge in front, is one method by 
which this effect may be obtained, and,is in com- 
mon use in many of the most attractive smaller 
places in England. Flowering plants and shrubs 
placed against or near the walls of the house 
would contribute materially to the effect. 


od 


HE house is built on a stone foundation with 
cellar (cement floor) under the main build- 
ing. The stone walls extend three feet above the 
grade line, and in the laundry wing the full height. 
Above the stonework of the main building the 
walls are frame, sheathed, half-timbered, and 
plastered on wire lath. The interior is finished 
throughout in chestnut, filled and finished the 
same as hardwood, and may be made any color 
from natural to dark Flemish. 

The bathroom has a tile floor and wainscot— 
the wainscot extending to a height of five feet 
six inches, 

All the materials and workmanship throughout 
are of the best known to the respective trades, 
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The specifications contain many things not abso- 
lutely essential, which, being omitted, will reduce 
the cost of the house. 

In making the estimate both electric wiring and 
gas piping are included. Under electric work call 
bells are allowed from each room. 

A two-well drainage system is included, with 
all excavation, masonry, cement work, plumbing, 
etc. This will be unnecessary when a public sewer 
can be reached. 

The following list of figures was selected froma 
number of bids on each of the items : 


Excavation, Masonry, Brick Work, 


Cut Stone . ‘ $1129.00 
Cement : , ; : ; 63.00 
Labor 1300.00 
Lumber 900.00 
Mill Work : ; ; ‘ ; 940.00 
Stair Work . ; ; : ‘ 190.00 
Hardware ; ‘ . : . 109.00 
Tile Work . ‘ j , 44.00 
Electrical Work ' : ; , 130.00 
Plastering , . , ; 450.00 
Roofing  . , . ‘ ‘ , 152.00 
Painting 490.00 
Plumbing . ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ; 575.00 
Heating, Range . ‘ ‘ ‘ 297.00 

769.00 


To these figures must be added the general con- 
tractor’s profit if the work is done through a 
general contractor. 

The above estimate does not include mantels, 
electric fixtures or wall-papering. 


eed 


Epitor’s Note—As a guarantee that the plan of this house 
is practicable, and that the estimates for cost are conservative, 
the architects are ready to accept the commission of prepar- 
ing the working plans and specifications for this house, to cost 
Seven Thousand Dollars, providing that the building site 
selected is within reasonable distance of a base of supplies where 
material and labor may be had at the standard market rates. 





























A VIEW IN THE DINING-ROOM 


THE HALL, FROM THE STAIRS 
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KEEN-WITTED German woman 
while traveling through this country 
last spring took up one of our 
journals for women and ran over its 
list of contents: 

Congress of Mothers. 

Confederated Clubs. 

Business Women. 

Woman’s Work in the State, 

etc., etc. 

‘‘Are there, then, no American 
women who live indoors ?’’ she 
** Do they all find their interests in 
Are there 





asked. 
money-making or in public work? 
actually no domestic women here?’’ 


** Millions of them,’’ we made haste to tell 
her. ‘‘ Legions of them.”’ 

But afterward it occurred to me that we all, 
like this stranger, are apt to take the well- 
meaning, wordy minority who incessantly 
occupy the eye and ear of the public as the 
typical American women, and to overlook the 
silent millions in the background who are 
as busy, and helpful, and noiseless as God’s 
angels. Like those holy folk, too, they work 
for the bettering of the world, and — keep out 
of sight while they do it. 

They belong to all classes and occupations ; 
they may be teachers, artists, millionaires, 
washerwomen or negrocooks. You will find 
them in New York palaces and in Western 
shacks. They are alike only in their belief 
that their real errand into the world is in 
their homes, though hard necessity may drive 
them into the market-place to earn a living. 

They constitute the great mass of American 
women, but being unpublished and choosing 
to live in the shade they are ignored. 


ted 


The Silent Influence of These Women is 
weighty and does much to keep this American 
republic moral and sane. 

It is, for instance, their indifference to the 
ballot which, more than the opposition of 
men, has kept the responsibility of suffrage 
from women for so many years. 

I confess that I have tried in these papers 
to speak for this great majority of my country- 
women, and to hint at certain unfortunate 
mistakes which they think have been made 
by their more energetic, excitable sisters 
who have volunteered to represent them to 
the world. 

My German friend, after journeying 
through New England and the West, declared 
that she found American women too hard a 
riddle for her to read. 

‘“Why,’’ she demanded, ‘‘are they not 
happy? See the lean, nervous faces, the 
eager eyes! How different from the German 
or English woman! What do they want? 
They are well fed, well clothed. Men defer 
to them as in no other country on the earth, 
Books, art and music are within easy reach. 
They can go and come as they please. Yet 
the American woman looks out on her rich, 
well-ordered life with as anxious, unsatisfied 
eyes as Noah’s wife might have done on the 
world after it was ruined by the flood. What 
ails her?”’ 

After she was gone her questions still trou- 
bled me. What do we women want? Why 
are we not happy? 

Presently it occurred to me that we, too, 
like Noah’s wife, have come through a 
deluge. Our forefathers in the old countries 
were born into some fixed, certain class, and 
stayed init. If aman were a nobleman or a 
tradesman or a ditcher, he never expected or 
tried to be anything else. But here no man 
knows what is in store for him. 


“eed 


All Social Order has been Overturned in 
the republic. The descendants of princes 
dig for their living, and the grandsons of 
laborers squander millions. All the old 
creeds and conventions, too, have been thrust 
aside or put on trial. 

We, the ordinary rank and file of women, 
who .are neither saints, nor geniuses, nor 
great reformers, are uneasy and discontented 
partly for the reason that we are not sure of 
our own footing, but still more because we 
do not give the proper places to the things 
that make up life. 

Antediluvian though she was, Noah’s wife 
was only a woman like the rest of us. 

She found her familiar world upside down 
that day when she came down from Ararat — 
dead saurians on her hearth, perhaps, and the 
most sacred images of the gods buried in the 
mud. That second mother of mankind must 
have tottered on the edge of madness many a 
day before she brought her life into peace and 
order again. 

I fancy a likeness between us — the nervous 
and discontented women of America, and 
that far-off sorely tried ancestress of ours. 
We, too, are unhappy because we see the 
great factors which go to make up life— love, 
money, society, death and God—#in the 
wrong places. We do not give to them their 
just values. 

As, for instance: A woman whom I know 
lost her husband a year or two ago. She had 
no children; he had filled the world for her. 
She was a devout, affectionate little body. 
Her means were small, but she had enough 
to live simply in comfort. The future which 
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Why Are We Women Not Happy 
By An American Mother 


opened naturally before her was a quiet life, 
made warm and happy, when her sharp grief 
was allayed, by her faith and kindly work 
among her friends and the poor. 

One day, while her grief was still new and 
keen, I saw her come into a room and glance 
at a fashion magazine open upon the table. 
Her face paled, her eyes dilated, a nervous 
shudder passed over her as if she had heard 
of another death. 

**Sleeves!’’ she gasped, 
changed again this month! 
gowns have been sent home! ’’ 

Now, she was not heartless. She only 
overvalued clothes. They bulked as largely 
in her world as did her home or her religion. 


or] 


To Wear a Gown Out of Style touched that 
woman as nearly as did the death of her hus- 
band or any of God’s dealings with her soul. 

The effect of this one false value in that 
little woman’s mind will be that the rest of 
her life, which might be simple, and fine, and 
happy, will be an agonizing effort to dress as 
if her income were counted by thousands 
instead of hundreds. 

Are any of us like her? How much time 
do we give to studying our fashionable neigh- 
bor’s hats, or to making cheap, sleazy imita- 
tions of her Doucet confections? How much 
of that discontent which Frau X found in 
our faces has grown out of years of craving 
for more costly clothes than we can afford ? 

Oh, the pity of it! 

Tasteful dress is as wholesome and neces- 
sary athing fora woman as good food and 
drink. But if she makes life a long debauch 
of clothes she is exactly in the position of the 
glutton or the drunkard. 

Perhaps, however, the fetish to which we 
women attach the most undue importance is 
social position. We set out with the creed that 
we are all equal, and then spend much of our 
lives in struggling to force our way into some 
petty circle which is barred against us, or to 
bar our own against some of our neighbors. 

“ed 

Nothing Could be More Ridiculous than 
the many foundations on which we Americans 
base our claims to aristocracy. The belief is 
almost universal that the possession of a cer- 
tain enormous number of millions constitutes 
a caste which stands on the level of royalty. 

But short of those stupendous heaps of 
gold, money does not always command pre- 
cedence here, especially in our small towns 
and villages. We are all as ready with our 
gibe at the new-rich as if our own blood had 
been pure as that of a Daimio for a thousand 
years. Our claims to high caste are often 
based upon some mythical judge or baronet 
far in the dim past; or that we live in the 
most pretentious house in the village. I 
have known the possession of a Grecian por- 
tico to give social ascendency to one family 
over a town full of neighbors, plebeian only 
in that they had no porches at all. 

So vague yet so strenuous are our ideas of 
caste. 

The most common and absurd claim that 
we make to aristocracy, and yet the strongest, 
is that ‘‘ our ancestors were the first settlers.’’ 
We all know towns and villages (Smithville, 
let us say) in which certain commonplace, 
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stolid families pose as patricians solely 
because their grandfathers ‘‘came_ there 
first.’’ One wonders, perhaps, why they 


came at all, Smithville being dull and unde- 
sirable among the homes of the earth, and 
they dull and undesirable citizens of any 
home. But their claim always stands good in 
their own minds. Families that came after- 
ward may have better lineage, better minds 
and better manners. They may be the finest 
fruit which the training of the great world 
can offer, but they are ignored by the little 
clique whose one patent of nobility is that 
they have always lived in Smithville. 
Bae | 

Do You See How Ridiculous it Is? There 
is a difference as wide as that between Heaven 
and earth between vulgar folk and gentle 
folk. But it is not fabulous ancestry, nora 
big bank account, nor a showy house, nor yet 
long rootage in one place which makes that 
difference. Isn’t it time that we women 
learned to put the real value on such things? 

Another thing which we are apt to overrate 
is our favorite sectarian dogma. 

The Joneses, for instance, who believe in a 
certain mode of administering baptism, have 
for generations turned a cold shoulder on the 
Smiths, at the other side of the village, who 
follow another method. This one difference 
of opinion has blinded the good folk of each 
family to the worth, the sense and the piety 
in the other. One or two centuries ago this 
mistake in the value of dogma set the Smiths 
and Joneses to whipping, hanging and burn- 
ing each other in every Christian country by 
the wholesale. 

We do not hang nor burn our neighbor 
now because he holds other opinions than 
ours, but our grudge against him is often bit- 
ter and heathenish enough, especially if we 
live in a small community and our minds 
have missed the wholesome effects of friction 
with the world. 


The Publisher of a Paper, one of the most 
popular in this country, to prove how wide- 
spread still was this prejudice once told me 
that a small insertion in his paper of a short 
advertisement, in which humorous, kindly 
mention was made of an unpopular sect, had 
nearly ruined him. Protests and _ letters 
from members of it and of other sects stop- 
ping subscriptions flooded the mails for 
weeks. Since that time he never has dared 
to mention that denomination in his paper, 
nor its history nor its ministers, nor any of the 
noble work which it is doing for mankind. 

Isn’t this a queer phase of temper among a 
people who advocate religious liberty? 

But in spite of such facts there can be no 
doubt that we Americans grow more liberal 
and kindly every year. 

When we see bishops and dissenting minis- 
ters, and Catholic priests and Jewish rabbis 
sitting side by side on the platform at a tem- 
perance or reform meeting we know that 
Americans are at last finding out the secret 
which Christ came to teach us. Dogma is 
but the husk that shelters and often kills that 
live seed, 

Of course there are other things besides 
clothes, or our sect or social position which 
we women set up as gods and worship. 
Sometimes it is money, sometimes our chil- 
dren, sometimes even our house. 
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But this Mistake in the Values of the things 
of life is really the worst crime of which, as 
a rule, you can find the American guilty. 
Did you ever know one—either man _ or 
woman — who had a natural appetite for theft 
or murder? There is little of the ape or 
snake in Uncle Sam or in any of his children. 
Such of us as live to-day in jails or peniten- 
tiaries were not born vicious. It was some 
stupid mistake in our values —the overrating 
of money, or perhaps of some woman, which 
drove us first to cheat, and steal, and kill. 

But such mistakes are made in every house 
and in every life. 

What are we going to do about it? How 
are you and I and all the others to find 
out the true proportion of things? Whose 
appraisement will we all take as final? How 
can we all come to see life alike and to rate 
its goods justly? 

One might as well ask how all of the 
patients in an inebriate asylum are to be 
made sober and sane by a single word. 
Since the day of Adam messengers sent of 
God have been trying to teach us the just 
values of things, and we don’t know them 
yet. Call these messengers what you will— 
prophets, Gautama, Epictetus, Paul, or the 
poor negro preacher in the church in the back 
alley—their errand has been the same. 
Christ Himself taught us what values to 
put on money and dress, and truth and honor, 
and always to rate love highest of all. But 
we haven’t learned the rates. 
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It Seems to Me, After All, that life itself is 
His most effective teacher. However wild a 
man’s estimates may be while his blood is 
hot and thick, when his hair begins to whiten 
and his eye to dim, unless he is hopelessly 
dull, he gropes his way nearer to the truth. 

A boy once told me of the shipwreck of a 
boat he owned, which, with a party of young 
people on board, became unmanageable and 
drifted out to sea. When they first set sail 
they were gay and happy, what with their 
pretty yachting suits and the delicious food 
in the cabin, and the fun of being together. 

But as the day passed and a storm blew up 
they forgot these things and fell feverishly to 
work. Then the storm broke and the masts 
fell, and they gave up the useless effort and 
tried to face death. They forgot ali that had 
before seemed so important to them in the 
world, and each thought only of the two or 
three dear people whom he had loved best, 
and cried out, praying to see them once again. 
When night fell rescue came and the wreck 
was towed back. But they were now too 
weak even to think of those they loved. Only 
they thanked God that they had reached the 
harbor alive and were safe at last. 

In our long voyage, when the flush of 
youth is over, it may be that we shall value 
less the pretty clothes and gayety and fun of 
these early years, and betake ourselves to 
more serious work. And presently even work 
will lose its use and zest, and the shores of 
the worid about us will grow hazy and dull, 
and we shall learn to rate the world and its 
prizes cheaply, and seldom think of it or of 
all the millions of people who are in it. We 
shall care only for the two or three dear ones 
that we have loved for many years. 
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And at the Last even these shall grow dim- 
mer in our sight and in our thoughts, and we 
shall only know God, and that He has 
brought us into the harbor at last. 
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a. In the next (the January) Journal “An American | 


Mother ”’ will discuss the question: 
‘* What Shall We Do with Tom ?”’ 


This being the firsi of two strong and trenchant articles 
directed to men. 








FOR WOMEN 


Cashmere Bouquet 

Caprice 

La France Rose 

Italian Violets 
TOILET SOAPS 
TOILET WATERS 
TOILET POWDERS 

SACHET POWDERS 


FOR MEN 


TOILET SOAPS 
SHAVING STICK 
SHAVING TABLET 
VIOLET TOILET WATER 


FOR CHILDREN 


TRIAL SIZE BOXES 
MINIATURE SIZE EXTRACTS 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S PERFUMES 


Perfumes f 
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Our kine ‘Voilet Articles will prove suita- 
ble gifts for some whom you wish to remem- 
ber, for they combine usefulness and luxury. 


Our reputation, which has been growing 
in popular favor since 1806, and the 1900 


Paris Grand Prix 


Are a guarantee of superior quality. 
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A sinall bottle of Colgate’s Perfumes con- 
tains more real essence of the flower and 
will go further than a large, showy package 
of inferior make. 
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Your dealer can easily obtain any of our 
articles which he may not have in stock. 
Insist that he accommodates you. 
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CASHMERE ~ 
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If you look 
over our 


CHINA &GLASS, 
§ You will find 
the cost is 


. less than elsewhere Dv va 
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Our New Century Catalogue 
Is now ready. Over illustra- 
tions. 48 styles of china reproduced, 
both in shape and color. If inter- 
ested we will mail copy on request. 
Ask for 11-G. 
50-54 West 22d St., New York City q 
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Frame Your Pictures at Home 
with Dennison’s Complete Passe 
Partout Outfit 


12 yards Gummed Passe Partout Binding, 
1 tube Library Paste for mounting pictures, 
2 dozen Assorted Suspension Hooks, etc. 
Enough to frame and hang twelve pictures. 


Price, postpaid, 25 Cents 
FOR SALE BY STATIONERS, OR DEPT. P, 
DENNISON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, ST. LOUIS. 
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. Cakes for Festive Occasions 


FIFTEENTH ARTICLE IN THE SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED DISHES 
By JANET McKENZIE HILL, OF THE BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL 
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CAKES FOR WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. Ingredients: Half a cupful 
of butter, one cupful and a half of sugar, two and one-fourth cupfuls 
of flour, one-fourth of a teaspoonful of soda, three-fourths of a tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar, half a cupful of milk, flavoring, and the 
whites of five eggs. Bake in layers, cut in rectangular pieces; orna- 
ment with confectioners’ frosting, candied cherries and citron. 


sponge cake. ress pieces of lady-fingers dipped in confectioners’ 
sugar and water against the sides of the cake. Fill the space around 
these with French candied fruit cut in bits. Fill the open space with 
chilled and drained froth taken from cream sweetened, flavored 
and whipped. Surround the cream with the ends of lady-fingers. 


EASTER CAKES. Cream three-fourths of a cuptul of butter. Add 
two cupfuls of flour sifted with one-fourth of a teaspoonful of soda. 
Beat the whites of six eggs dry; fold in one cupful and one-fourth of 
sugar, then gradually add to the first mixture. Add two tablespoon- 
fuls of lemon juice and a grating of rind. Garnish with confectioners’ 
frosting. candied violets and bowknots of ornamental frosting. 


CAKE FOR A LAWN TENNIS PARTY. Beat a cupful of butter to a CAKE FOR A GOLF PARTY. Cream one cupful of butter, Add two 
cream; add gradually one cupful and a half ot fine granulated sugar, cupfuls of ong the yolks of six eggs, one cupful of cold water and 
and, in the order given, the beaten yolks of four eggs, haif a cupful of four cupfuls of sifted flour, sifted with half a teaspoonful, each, of cinna- 


SPONGE CAKE ‘WITH WHIPPED CREAM. Cut the centre from a 











milk, two cupfuls of sifted flour, sifted again with one level teaspoon- 
ful of baking- powder, and the whites of four eggs beaten dry. Flavor. 
Decorate with ornamental frosting. 


mon and nutmeg, one teaspoonful of soda and two level teaspoonfuls 
of cream of tartar, the whites of six eggs beaten dry, one pound of 
sultanas and one cupful of English walnuts dredged with flour. 
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Did you ever stop to think 


‘that the well-known cooking 
|experts, Mrs. Ewing, Marion 


Harland, Mrs. Lincoln, Mrs. 
Owens, Mrs. Parker, Miss 
Willis, Mrs. Hiller, all use and 
recommend 

WHITE COTTOLENE 
in preference to all other cook- 
ing fats ? 

Is not their opinion some- 
thing to you? ‘Try a pail of 
WHITE COTTOLENE 
and you will find that your food 
will be more delicious, appetiz- 
ing and wholesome than ever 
before. 

There is no hog fat in 
WHITE COTTOLENE. 


Expert Cooks are unanimous 


in their praise of 


|\WHITE COTTOLENE 


and use it in preference to 
all other cooking fats. Mrs. 
Ewing, who is dean of the 
Chautauqua (N. Y.) Cooking 


School, says : 


“White COTTOLENE is absolutely neutral, 
perfectly odorless and flavorless, and conse- 
quently much superior to lard as a frying me- 
dium and shortening agent. It is more eco- 
nomical, cleaner and more wholesome than 
lard for all cooking purposes.” 


The N. K. Fairbank Company 
CHICAGO 
Sole Manufacturers 
FREE Our dainty booklet,“*A Public 
Secret,"’ mailed free to any 
address, For one 2c. stamp we will send free 


our 125-page recipe book, ** Home Helps,” 
edited by Foremost Cooking Authority. 








HE creamy pulp of a tender, 
high flavored variety of sweet 
corn, with all the coarse, indi- 

gestible hull left-on the cob, is 


‘Korplet 


Kornlet Pudding, Kornlet Oysters, 
Kornlet Soup, Kornlet Gems, Korn- 
let Griddle Cakes, Kornlet Fritters, 
Kornlet Mush, etc., are some of the 








dishes made from Kornlet, showing 
the variety of ways in which it can 
| be served. 

And there is more actual nourish- 

ment in a can of Kornlet than 

in a can and a half of corn. 
Grocers who keep the finest goods sell 
Kornlet. Ask yours to get you our book- 
let. If he does not sell Kornlet, send us 
his address and yours, and we will mail 
booklet, at the same time telling you how 
to get a can of Kornlet free. 


The Haserot Canneries Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 











WEDDING CAKE, decorated with ornamental frosting for cutting in slices for 
souvenir boxes. Ingredients: Three-fourths of a pound, each, of butter, sugar 
and flour, six eggs, a pound and a half, each, of raisins and currants, one- 
fourth of a pound of citron, one-third of a cupful of molasses, one tablespoon 
ful of cinnamon, one teaspoonful of mace, half a teaspoonful, each, of nut- 
meg, cloves and soda, and one-fourth of a cupful of milk 
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Christmas Pudding 


Gets its flavor from the spices. We will send you 
until December 15 a package of 


Tone’s Pure Spices 
~ . FREE 


Ready-mixed, for spicing Christmas Puddings (and 
Mrs. Hiller’s recipe), enough to flavor a six-pound 
pudding, to any one who will send us 4 cents to pay 
for mailing and their grocer’s name if he does not 
keep Tone’s Spices. 


$1000 Will be Paid 


Any one who will tell us how to improve the only 
absolutely pure advertised spices. All kinds 10 cents 
a package, ground ready for use and packed in flavor- 
retaining packages. We will send, for 10 cents and 
your grocer’s name, our booklet, ‘* TONE’S SPICY 
TALKS,”’’ containing Mrs. Hiller’s (Principal 
Chicago Domestic Science Training School) famous 
$150.00 recipes for gingerbread and 26 other spice 
cakes, spice blending, etc. With this booklet vou 
get a full-size package of any spice you select FREE, 


Address TONE BROS., Des Moines, Iowa 


Don’t buy bulk spices. They contain over 66 per cent. 
ef adulteration. 
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A CHILD'S BIRTHDAY CAKE. Beat the whites of five eggs dry; beat 
the yolks thick; add one cupful of sugar, a grating of lemon rind and 
two tablespoonfuls of juice ; fold in half of the whites and half a cup 
ful of flour, the rest of the whites and a second half a cupful of flour. 
Bake nearly an hour. Cover with confectioners’ frosting, and sprinkle 
with candied caraway seeds. Decorate with frosting and candles. 


CHRISTMAS CAKE. Cover a white fruit cake with boiled frosting 
Decorate with red candies and candles in the shape of a star; also 
with citron to simulate holly leaves and red candies for berries. For 
boiled frosting: Boil one cupful of granulated sugar and half a cup- 
tul of water to the soft ball stage ; pour gradually over the stiff-beaten | 
white of an egg; beat until thick and cool. Flavor with lemon juice. 











FROM COPYRIGHTED PHOTOGRAPH BY H.G, PEABODY, BOSTON 


THE BEAUTIFUL BRIDAL VEIL FALL 


PHOTOGRAPH BY DETROIT PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY 


GLACIER POINT AND SOUTH DOME 


THE FAMOUS YOSEMITE VALLEY 


T HE YOSEMITE VALLEY is not only California’s foremost scenic fea- 
ture, but it is also one that must be classed with the noblest of the 
world’s natural wonders. In the heart of the high Sierra, 150 miles 
southeast of San Francisco, and easily accessible by railway and stage, is an 
enormous rift, surrounded by colossal mountain cliffs and lofty waterfalls. 
The floor of this great gorge is 3900 feet above the sea-level, while the 
almost vertical walls rise from 3000 to 6000 feet higher. It is a scene of 
matchless sublimity that awaits the visitor at Artists’ Point. He may 
well remain speechless, for words which have been squandered on lesser 
things can illy describe such a place. On one side rises the Titanic front 
of Totokonula (El Capitan), 3800 feet elevation, while Pohono, the Bridal 
Veil Fall, goo feet high, hangs like a film of snowy lace from the fair 
brow of the mountain on the opposite side of this valley of wonders. 

At the farther end of a vista, bounded only by gigantic pinnacles and 
spires of rock, are the stupendous masses of the Half Dome and Cloud’s 
Rest, while a bold line of serrated peaks, belonging to the Sierra, tower into 
the sky beyond. In the bottom of the valley the beautiful Merced River 
winds among the trees like a silver thread. 
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MERCED RIVER, FROM EL CAPITAN BRIDGE 
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GREATMITE FALLS 


MPRA, FROM GLACIER POINT 


A LAND OF ENCHANTMENT 


DESCENT to the floor of the valley tends to increase the apparent 
height of every object, although it is hard to comprehend elevations 
and dimensions where everything is on a scale so vast and unfamiliar. 
Cathedral Rock, sculptured by the ages, rises opposite E] Capitan to the 
height of 2660 feet, with spires 500 feet loftier; and Loya, the giant 
Sentinel of the Valley (3043 feet), is just beyond. Opposite these are the 
three peaks known as “‘ The Three Brothers.’’ The great Yosemite Falls, 
the most glorious of all these sights, hang from the sky on the left in 
three grand divisions of 1500, 626 and 4oo feet, or nearly a half mile in all. 
In the Merced Canon above the valley are two magnificent falls, the 
Vernal and Nevada, while a third, the Illilouette, hangs high upon the 
mountain-side at the right. Glacier Point, a commanding outlook on the 
south rim of the valley, is 3700 feet high. It is directly opposite the great 
Yosemite Falls, and a near neighbor of the Cap of Liberty and Cloud’s 
Rest. The latter stands 6150 feet above the valley, or about 10,000 feet 
above the sea, and is the loftiest of the near peaks. 
The Yosemite Valley, like the Mariposa Big Tree Grove, became a pub- 
lic park in 1864. It is now under the charge of the State of California. 
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EL CAPITAN, 3800 FEET HIGH 
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CAP OF LIBERTY AND NEVADA FALL 
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By HELEN WATTERSON MOODY 


THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF CONFIDENTIAL LETTERS TO MY PRETTY, DREAMY NIECE 


ES, you needn’t have worried; your 
letter came all right enough, but I 
wanted to take a few days to think 
it over thoroughly before I answered 
it. Child, do you think it is so 
easy to give advice that one can do 
it offhand? Just wait till you are 
—well, I won’t say middle-aged, 
because I’m not quite that yet, but 
wait till you’re a suspicious-aged 
aunty, with a restless, immature, 
pretty, dreaming niece, who thinks 
sometimes, too, and who seems to 

have an idea that when she wants advice on 
any subject she happens to be thinking about, 
from hats to religion, all that her aunt needs 
to do is to go into her opinion-room and take 
down a new opinion off the shelves, ready 
made, and hand it to her with a bow! 


ted 


You Appear to be Afraid that I won’t get 
out of your letter just what you meant I 
should. Well, it was a little incoherent and 
jumbled, but I see perfectly what you are 
driving at. Here isthe matter in a nutshell: 
You are not working so hard in school but 
that you have considerable time for yourself, 
and your father thinks you ought to do a part 
of the housework. You don’t want to do 
it, first, because you don’t like it; second, 
because none of the other girls have to help 
about the house, and lastly, because you 
think it will look undignified and queer to be 
making beds and washing dishes when your 
father could hire another maid to do it if 
he only would. And then, you say, your 
mother really sympathizes with you and 
doesn’t want you to do it, only she doesn’t 
like to oppose your father when he takes such 
a strong stand as he has inthis. I’ve got it 
about right, haven’t I? Now for the advice. 

Do you know, I think it’s queer that we 
hear so much said about the great possibil- 
ities in the influence of mothers over their 
daughters, and so little about the influence of 
fathers? I often wonder why it is that girls 
cannot see the unworked gold mine there is for 
many of them in intimacy with their fathers. 
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In the First Place, girls are sure to get a 
fresh point of view—one that is altogether 
different from their own just because it has 
been worked out of a man’s head and nota 
woman’s, In the second place, by mere 
companionship with their fathers they neces- 
sarily learn in a measure how to be good 
comrades with other men by-and-by, and 
lastly, but by no means of least importance, 
by intimacy with her father a girl comes in 
some measure to adopt his ideals and to grow 
toward them. And that is a good thing, 
because a man’s ideal of what he would like 
his daughter to be is usually a pretty good 
kind of am ideal for a girl to shape herself 
into a woman by. I always like to see a girl 
and her father good friends, and by that I 
mean chummy, advisory friends, who can talk 
like equals about anything that comes up, in 
the family life or out of it. Such a girl is 
likely to be level-headed. She isapt to make 
up her mind more slowly, and to keep it made 
up when she has once done so, after she has 
observed the cautious and judicial way in 
which her father’s mind sets to work. 

I may as well say, now that I am on the sub- 
ject, what it would perhaps be just as appro- 
priate to wait a few years before saying: that 
if you will keep your father in mind asa kind 
of standard by which to judge young men, 
you won’t make a rash, unhappy marriage. 
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In Your Heart you know that you consider 
your father about the choicest specimen of 
man you know. Very well; compare young 
men with him and see how superficial and 
light, and ‘‘triflin’,’’ as old black Katharine 
used to say, most of them will seem to 
you. And trust your father’s judgment 
of your men friends rather than your own, 
at first. The gay, witty, responsive young 
man who will probably most attract you 
will not be the one who will be likely to 
have his serious consideration and respect. 
Talk over your men friends with your father, 
and see what healthy, unemotional, sane 
*“man-standards’’ he will set up for you. I 
know how heretical what I am going to say 
will seem to most mothers, but I really think 
if a girl could have but one counselor in her 
love affairs, it would better be her father 
than any one else. A man’s mind is a great 
tonic to the somewhat diluted intellect of 
a girl in her first sentimental experiences. 
In the case of your father, Amy, I have 
always thought that you did not half appreci- 
ate how much he could do for your mental 
growth by confidential association, if you 
would only let him. Believe me, my dear, 
fathets understand their daughters better 
than the daughters think. 


Your Father is Not an Unkind Man, nor an 
unreasonable one. Why should you suspect 
him in this matter of housework of being 
both? What he is trying to do, what he is 
really contending for, is not that you shall do 
housework willy-nilly, but that you shall 
develop into the kind of woman he admires. 
Surely that isn’t a bad thing for a father to 
want, is it, that his daughter shall be an 
admirable woman? Now, your father, like 
most other men who have knocked about the 
world a good deal and found out the stuff it 
is made of, and the stuff that is required to 
meet it, has the good taste to admire compe- 
tence ina woman. He doesn’t want you to 
go out into the world and compete with men 
in order to prove that you can do things (he 
has the good sense to feel that this would be 
a sad waste of splendid woman-material ), but 
at the same time he does want you to bea 
well-equipped woman, to feel that as you 
grow into maturity you will stand for 
strength, not weakness; for knowledge, not 
ignorance; for helpfulness, not helplessness 
in this big, needy world that is waiting for 
you. There is, I think, a great mistake in 
the minds of many women as to the kind of 
woman a man really admires. 
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Strength in Woman is Admired by a strong 
manalways. Ofcourse, I mean by the phrase 
‘a strong man,’’ a man who has had some 
experience of life. It occasionally happens 
that a very young man of real strength of 
character falls a victim in early life to the 
fascinations of a clinging, sweet, inefficient 
creature, as David Copperfield did to his 
Dora. But the older, and the stronger, and 
the wiser a man is, the more he is sure to 
admire the deep strength of character in 
women that springs from the large and easy 
ability to do things well. 

Believe me, it isn’t the housework your 
father is thinking about; it is something 
large and noble that lies back of it and is to 
come out of it by-and-by in character. For 
he knows that it isn’t doing the fine things one 
wants to do that counts in making character, 
so much as it is in learning to do easily and 
well what one doesn’t want to do, 

And as to the housework itself, why should 
you make your moan about having to do that ? 
Oh, I know, de//e amie, what you would say 
if we were just sitting together shoulder to 
shoulder in this clear primrose twilight talk- 
ing it over instead of limping along on paper 
like this. ‘‘ But, Aunty, how can one like 
housework? It is so messy and makes your 
fingers so rough, and you just crawl at the 
touch of the dishcloth. It shuts you up just 
when you want most to be doing other things, 
like reading Longfellow, or analyzing a new 
flower, or listening for the hermit thrush at 
evensong. And if you preferred to stop in 
the house and shell peas for dinner, or to 
hunt for dust, wouldn’t you be a stupid girl, 
and good for nothing but slaving? I want 
to make better use of my time than that! ’’ 
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My Dear Child, I know about ‘ making 
better use of my time.’’ How hard I tried to 
live up to that when I was your age, and was 
a worshiper of great achievements of all 
kinds, and how little I guessed that the 
achievement of a great character needs 
more and finer genius than any other great 
deed, and that fewer people have it! 
Longfellow is good, and Mendelssohn is 
better, perhaps, and both will help to make 
you a finer woman, no doubt. These are 
worth giving precious time to, but there is 
another art than poetry or music—the art of 
living, and in this housework has a very 
real and noble place. 

Now I’m not denying that housework is all 
you say — messy and unpleasant to the touch 
and the eye, and ministers little enough to that 
fastidious taste of which in your heart you 
are rather proud. Honestly, don’t you think 
rather better of yourself because your finger- 
tips draw back from the touch of a wet dish- 
cloth? But remember, dear, there is a 
higher way of being fastidious than in one’s 
finger-tips. There issucha thing, you know, 
as fastidiousness in morals. Suppose one 
were to have a fastidiousness about display- 
ing courage, forexample. Suppose you were 
to find yourself saying: ‘‘ Yes, housework is 
horrid, andI don’t like it. And I’m not going 
to pretend I do. But distasteful as it is, it 
isn’t half so distasteful to me as shirking. 
I’d rather wash dishes all my life than shirk 
a duty that stood before me to be done.’”’ 
Isn’t this a higher moral fastidiousness that is 
better than that of the taste? I think so. 
And as to its not being ‘‘ improving’’ and 
contributing to the growth of your mind, don’t 
get inflated ideas into your head about that. 
If you don’t find plenty of chances for improv- 
ing your mind in prowling thoughtfully about 
the cooking range or the laundry tubs you 
won’t find them in books. 


| Might Preach on Indefinitely about the 
dignity of the profession of housewifery, for 
you know that is a great hobby of mine. But 
don’t be afraid, I’m not going todo so. Vm 
only going to tell you a story of myself when 
I was about your age —no, I was quite a guod 
deal younger. 

My dear, sweet mother made up her mind 
that it was time for me to learn to sew, and 
set about the preliminaries with the usual 
patchwork pieces and towels to hem. Now 
my fingers were unusually stupid and un 
skillful; you know they are still—just like 
the ordinary man’s big blundersome ones. 
Well, those untrained fingers of mine used to 
get very bothered and tired with the pucker 
some stitches, and I would get nervous and 
cross and hot (for it was summer time, and 
the bees droned in the clover, and everything 
was having its August sleeping time except 
the locusts shrilling away in the trees, and 


poor little me sitting under them with my | 


patches and my tears), and so after several 


weeks of evasion and subjection I flared out | 


into revolt. 
I went to my mother and said: 
know what I’m going to do. 


‘Now I 
I hate sewing 


and I never can sew, and I’m not going to | 


try any more!’’ And as she looked at me in 
her first astonishment, I burst out again: 
** Oh, yes, I mean it—all! I won’t learn to 
sew; you may kill me if you want to, but I 
won’t learn, never — never —never!’’ 

My mother was a wise woman, as you 
know from the dear grandmamma she is. She 


only sighed as she folded the pieces up, and | 
said softly: ‘‘ Well, dear, if you won’t learn to | 


sew I can’t make you, but remember what I 
say, there will be a great many times in your 
life when you’ll wish you had learned. Don’t 
blame me when those times come.’’ 


And I | 


muttered as I walked out of the room—little | 


rebel that I was—‘‘If I do learn there'll 
be a great many more times in my life when 
I’ll wish that I hadn’t.’’ 


“eed 


How Often in Later Years as I have sat in | 
despair and need before some garment which | 


only a few proper stitches and a few deft 
touches would make pretty and comfortable, 
all unable to give them, how many times 
when I have had to wear a shapeless or 
dowdy-looking gown because I was not able 
to help myself against the ignorance or bad 


taste of the ordinary dressmaker, have I | 
repented deeply and wearily of my childish 


rebellion, and remembered my mother’s 
words, ‘‘ There will be a great many times 
when you’ll wish you had learned.’’ Indeed 
there have been, and I have tried faithfully, 
but I have discovered that the days in which 
to learn to do things with your hands are the 
young days while the muscles are pliant and 
the fingers supple and can be made to obey 
the will. Now it is too late, and I must go 
through life with these helpless, stupid 
fingers. Now you know why it is that when 
I try to trim a hat you always laugh so 
heartily at the result and tell me that it looks 
like a good hat gone crazy. 

And so with the housework: if you do not 
learn it now you will find as the years go on 
and the time comes (as I hope it will) when 
you will be at the head of your own home, 
that you will look back with deep regret to 
the things you might have learned in girl- 
hood and would not. Oh, yes, Amy dear, 
your father is right—he occasionally is— 
though you may not believe it. And neither 
he nor I will care very deeply to have you 
believe it, if you will only just go right ahead 
and act as if you did believe he was right. 


oe 


You Should Take up the Housework with 
a relish, or with as much of a relish, at least, 
as you can command at first. You will find 
your enthusiasm for it grow greatly as your 
knowledge grows in small degrees. How 
can you expect to be enthusiastic about a 
thing you know nothing whatever about? 
And it's curious how pleased one can be at 
knowing the most detached fact in life if an 
occasion suddenly rises for its use. Do you 
remember how Heine used to chuckle 
because he knew the Latin accusatives that 
end in ‘‘im’’—‘‘a fact,’’ he says, ‘‘ which 
affords me much inward repose and consola- 
tion in many troubled hours of life ’’ ? 

My blessing on you and your hands, Amy 
mine, and I might as well break it gently to 
you now that I’ve a whole letter more on 
pretty nearly this subject for you. Do I 
preach? Well, what’s a niece for but to 
preach to? If you don’t like it you shouldn’t 
have been my niece, and made me by that 

Your ever-loving 
aul AUNT. 
ag In the second letter of this series Mrs. Moody will 
write on the subject, 
‘* Where Girls are Sinners ”’ 
This will be published in the next (the January) Journal. 











A Revolution in 


’ 
Hamilton’s Trunk Architecture 


Stands on end. Takes up no more room than a chair. You hang 
things in it as in a closet —20 costumes at a time, besides boxes 
for bonnets, etc. Packs automatically, simply, instantly, with 
absolute security from wrinkles or disorder. 


IDEAL FOR BRIDAL OUTFIT 


Equally useful at home as chiffonier and wardrobe. Special style 
for gentlemen. Send for Free Illustrated Booklet. 


HAMILTON’S, 234d Street and 6th Avenue, New York 
“WHERE TRUNKS ARE MADE.” 
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Furniture Made Grand Rapids Famous 


The identifica- 
tion of the 
en 





Being now easy of accomplishment, 
by means of the above distinguishing 


Trade-Mark 


Placed in some incon- 
spicuous place on each 
piece, it is to the inter- 
est of both the retail 
dealer and the general 
buying public that this 
guarantee of honest 
material and superior 
workmanship be 
sought and seen on 
every purchase. 














Grand Rapids Furniture, 
mide in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., U.S. A., is sold 
only through the retail 
dealer and is guaranteed 
to be exactly as repre- 
sented. 


Grand Rapids Furniture Association 
(Incorporated), Grand Rapids, Mich. 














One can of 


= Anderson’s 


Concentrated 
Soup 











makes six liberal 
portions and costs 


10c 


Twenty varieties and 

each one the most 
aa delicious soup of the 
kind. 


Merely add hot water and serve. 





Absolutely pure. New sanitary 
can—neither acid, rosin 
nor solder. 


Look for Trade-Mark — the Monk 


Tf your grocer does not sell 
Anderson’s, send six cents 
(stamps) for trial ae 
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Pattovene China and Plate oan $2 


Genuine Oak — Flemish — 40 inches long, 16 inches high. 
Elegant, Artistic, Ornamental. A most appropriate and useful gift. 
We prepay express charges. A stained imitation Flem- 

ish finish, similar style rack—express charges not paid, 98 cts. 
Before nuying a rack elsewhere send and get our handsome PHOTO of rack 
showing NATURAL COLORS and arrangement of FINE CHINA, sent FREE, 


H. E., PATTERSON & CO., 51 Lakeside Bldg., Chicago 
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Pretty Bodices for the Holiday Evenings’ 


Dargis the effort that is being made to abolish the separate bodice 

it still continues to hold its place in the economy and convenience 
of a woman’s wardrobe. With a skirt of black velvet, or a fancy skirt 
of taffeta, a number of these bodices will do most excellent service during 
the winter. 


As an article of convenience and comfort the separate bodice is absolutely 


indispensable, as the ordinary bodice of a winter gown is generally heavy, 
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TAFFETA AND LACE OF CREPE DE CHINE 


The simple girlish bodice on the left is of pale blue taffeta and coffee-colored lace. 
The graduated box-plaits are stitched down for a distance and then allowed to 
fall loosely, forming a full blouse effect. The bodice of plissé crépe de chine 
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has a deep yoke of Russian lace. The ribbons are of velvet. 
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WITH A BOLERO SIMPLE EVENING BODICE 
The use of the bolero is a simple method of trimming a separate bodice. The 
bolero illustrated is made of tucked black mousseline with black lace appliquéd, 
and is arranged over a bodice of cream-colored satin. The evening bodice on 





the right is of taffeta with appliqué design of black velvet. 
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PLAIN HOUSE BODICE RUSSIAN LACE COLLAR 


The bodice on the left is of thin French taffeta, tucked, the tucks being loosened 
at the elbow and over the bust. The trimming is of heavy lace, while the vest 
and collar are of soft velvet. The heavy Russian lace collar on the velvet bodice 
on the right gives a very smart effect. 


By KATHERINE VAUGHAN HOLDEN 








ORIGINAL DESIGNS AND DRAWINGS | 


and seldom sufficiently dressy for an evening dinner or reception, or even 
for the house. These bodices are seen in a bewildering variety of material 
and style. They are developed in taffeta, satin or brocade, or made of 
chiffon, mousseline, lace, or a combination of any of these materials. 

The attractive little boleros of incrusted or embroidered mousseline, 
or of lace, which are shown in the shops, are full of suggestions for the 
separate bodice. 
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PANNE VELVET AND CLUNY LACE A PRETTY TAFFETA BODICE 


The bodice of cream panne velvet has a deep yoke of Cluny lace over pale blue 
satin. The appliqué designs are of Cluny lace, with the velvet cut away beneath 
to show the blue. The taffeta bodice on the right has a vest of finely tucked 
black satin. The appliqué designs are of velvet. 





OF PALE YELLOW PANNE WITH FITTED BERTHA 


The bodice of yellow panne satin is made with a box-plait on each side, and 
trimmed with one of the effective laces that are in vogue. Down the front, and 
at the top of the little velvet straps, are jeweled buttons. The bodice with the 
fitted bertha is embroidered, and the under-bodice is of chiffon. 
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APPLIQUE LACE DESIGN PLAIN TAFFETA BODICE 


The pretty flower designs in lace make an effective and simple trimming for a 
bodice, as is illustrated above. The plain taffeta bodice on the right is made 
with horizontal tucks, which are held in place by tiny black velvet buttons. 
Beyond the buttons the tucks flare loose. The vest is of dotted taffeta. 
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Infant’s 
)5c.Dress 


tucks with insertion in 
center, finished with ruf- 
fle of neat embroidery, 
neck and sleeves trimmed 
to correspond, skirt with 
plain deep hem. Sizes, 
6 months, 1, 2 and 3 years. 
By mail 5 cents extra. 


The only impor- 
tant house in the 
United States exclusively devoted 
to outfitting children from infancy 
to maturity. For many conse- 
quent advantages to mail-order 
customers see catalogue with more 
than 1,000 illustrations. 


Send four cents for postage. 


60-62 West 23d Street, New York 


, 
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STEWART’S 
Duplex Safety Pins 


Fasten from either side but do not slip through. Effective 
guard. Imitated but not duplicated by any other maker. 


Have 


“Consolidated Safety Pin Co.” 
On Every Card 


None Genuine without our Name on Card 


If dealers cannot supply you, send three two-cent stamps 
for sample of twelve assorted sizes, 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN COMPANY 
Box 125, Bloomfield, N. J. 
ALSO MAKERS OF HOLDFAST HAIRPINS 


“Our Favorite’ 
GOLD ENAMEL 


(WASHABLE) 
A FREE SAMPL consisting of two bottles, 
enough of “Our Favorite” 

Gold Enamel to gild a small frame, also a brush 
to apply it with, to any one mentioning this maga- 
zine and enclosing a two-cent stamp for postage. 
As brilliant and smooth as gold leaf. Ready for 
use. Achild can apply it. Shows no brushmarks. 
Can be washed without tarnishing. Gilds every- 
thing, such as chairs, frames, bric-&-brac, chande- 
liers, baskets, etc. Sold by dealers generally, or 
we will send 25-cent full-size box, express prepaid. 

GERSTENDORFER BROS. 
43 D, Park Place, New York 


Useful and 
Acceptable {7 
Gift _ 


































AT ANY TIME Patented. 


The ‘‘H. & M.’’ Combination Pin- 
cushion, Thimble and Spool Holder attaches 
to your table, lapboard or sewing machine. 
Handsomely nickel-plated. Price, by 








mail, 25 cents. Booklet Free. 
HUEBEL & MANGER, 288 Graham St., Brooklya, N. Y. 


“HEAR IT SNAP” 


The Ball and Socket ( Sew-on) 
Garment Fastener. 

Replaces hooks and eyes, buttons and buttonholes 
The genuine has this trade- 
mark on every card. 
Beware of Imitations. 
Only the “Hear It 
Snap” kind is sure to hold. 


if your dealer hasn’t the genuine, send us 
his name with yours and a 2c. stamp, for 
samples of the real thing and full infor- 
mation; or send 6 cents for trial set. 
THE BALL and SOCKET FASTENER CO, 
68 Easex St., Boston, Mass. 
78-80 Worth St., New York 


LADIES! It is so easy to hook 


| your dresses when you use 


? 

| PEET’S INVISIBLE EYES 

| PRET'S 
They take the place of silk loops, Invistpte Eve 
make a flat seam and prevent ga- 
ping. Indispensable to every 
dress. Used by all dressmakers, 
Eyes, 2 dozen, 5 cents; with 
Hooks, 10 cents. Black or White. »,, May 7. 1806-Oct 27,1896 

At all stoves or by mail. 




























PEET BROS., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FORECASTING 
THE NEW 
STYLES AT THE 
CAPITAL OF 
FASHION 




















HE most interesting question with all 

of us just now, I fancy, is pretty gowns 

for the Christmas holidays, and with 

that idea in mind I have had one 

special model for a party gown illus- 
trated. It contains any number of ideas. 
The original is in black dotted tulle. It may 
be duplicated in point d’esprit over white. 
The front of the corsage is of tulle, banded 
with narrow black velvet; the sides are 
shirred and held in place by three rows of 
colored embroidery ; the sleeves are of tulle 
banded with black velvet ; the sash is of black 
mousseline de soie, trimmed with three 
bands of velvet. The skirt is tucked all 
around exceptinfront. Any sort of pretty 
fancy trimming you may possess may be 
used to hold the shirrs on the bodice. 

Gold is much used with black this year, 
and any girl with a little invention could 
work for herself charming bands of this 
sort by using spangles on a foundation of 
ribbon velvet, and adding, if she liked, 
embroidery stitches in old red silk. 

tel 

SE PRAre of black velvet similar to those 

on the arms are equally pretty over the 
shoulders, instead of the arms, in regular 
evening gowns. The whole of the bodice 
may then be shirred, but in the opposite 
way from the one illustrated, and the 
bands then run up and down. The shirrs 
meet in front under wide bands of velvet 
ribbon over a fall of guipure. A trans- 


‘ parent guimpe may be used. 


An evening Christmas party gown that 

I saw recently was of point d’esprit with the 
skirt trimmed with two groups of graduated 
bands of velvet, the lower band quite wide, 
and the different rows put on unevenly. The 
skirt to this gown was also tucked, and the 
sash was of point d’esprit. The sleeves were 
similar to the dressy sleeve that is shown in 
the illustration below, which also gives a 
pretty idea for making a gown dressy, 
in the lace yoke and upper part of the 
elaborately trimmed sleeve. 


ed 


O GO back to gowns for the gay December 
fétes, however, I know of nothing more 
charming than the new ones of supple 
taffeta. These may be made with tucked 
skirts, or skirts trimmed with velvet ribbon. 
Something quite new is to put the velvet on 
in squares formed of velvets run in and out 
like basket-work, with a little silk tassel at 
each place where the velvets cross. This 
fancy may be varied to infinity. I saw the 
Duchesse d’Uzés lately in a gown of old-fash- 
ioned brown silk, trimmed with galloons of 
the same color used in this way. The 
squares were put on with the corners at the 
four points of the compass. The corsage was 
also trimmed with 
little tassels. 

One use of tas- 
sels is illustrated 
in the pretty gown 
made in pale blue 
pastel cloth, trim- 
med with stitched 
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Miss de Forest’s Letter from Paris 








belt is of gold and silver galloon. The upper 
sleeve is cut open on the outside and trimmed 
with little galloons and tassels. The hat 
is of velvet roses. The bodice has little 
hasques, and let me say that little basques 
like these, but only in the back, form a favorite 
fancy of the moment. Often they are noth- 
ing but a continua- 
tion of the drapery 





which forms the belt. 

A lovely little 
afternoon gown of 
dark blue taffeta has 




















SMART VISITING GOWN 


a bodice with the 
back entirely box- 











THE NEW LOUIS XV COAT 


plaited in tiny 
plaits. The front 
has a bolero which 
rounds up over a 
draped belt of supple taffeta of the shade 
known as chameleon. It is that beautiful 
old-fashioned tone that we used to call ashes 
of roses, which suggests nothing so much 
as mother-of-pearl. A bit of black velvet 
borders this, and a gold galloon of course, 
and somewhere is a touch of red. The 
velvet crosses in the back and falls down in 
little basque ends, each trimmed with a 
quaint ornament in gold  passementerie. 
Above the belt the chemisette or vest, over 
which the bolero opens, is of guipure, over 
which two bands of gold lace cross as in a 
golf cape. The fronts of the bolero form 
jabots, and over these fall strips of black 
ribbon velvet, trimmed at the top and _ bot- 
tom with gold ornaments in the shape 
of birds, and between with large but- 


Written by 
KATHARINE 
DE FOREST 
With Pictures by 


MATHILDE SEE 




















HE ornaments were edged with galloons 


of gold and silver. Ornaments of gold 
passementerie were down the front, which 
opened over a vest of white panne embroid- 


ered with gray. White embroidered panne | 


was put in the sleeves exactly as in the 
Louis XV coat, with the bands turned back 
above. A brown cloth carried out this 
same idea, except that the panne was of 
a pale yellow, embroidered with browns. 
The illustration shows one of the new 


Louis XV coats, one of the features of | 


the winter. The main body of the coat 
simulates a bolero, A band of embroidery 
outside of that coming down upon the 
basques gives a Louis XV effect. The 
vest is of white faille. On both sides 
are pockets. The top is turned away 
like a man’s vest, and finished with a 
smart lace cravat. A row of gold buttons 
is down the front. These coats are par- 
ticularly becoming to slender figures, and 
are the most stylish of the winter. 
Perhaps you may find it interesting 
to know that this fashion was taken al- 
most bodily from an old print in the 
Exposition building called ‘‘ The 
Pavilion of the Armies of the Land and 
of the Sea.’’ One of the great dress- 
making princes told me that, as an amus- 
ing instance of the way in which fashions 
are made, many a dainty fancy in gowns can 
be traced to the old prints of the Exposition, 


and some of the quaintest of the fascinating | 


new combinations in color. 
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PEAKING of combinations in color, one 
which rather attracted me was a combi- 
nation of amethyst green with mulberry. 
A simple and lovely gown was of mul- 
berry cloth, the skirt tucked on the hips, 
the bodice made with the upper part of 
cloth and the lower part of guipure. Bands 
stitched down on the upper half and brought 
down over the gui- 
pure to the waist- 
line trimmed this. 
The lace showed 
through these 
straps, of course. 
In front were 
dépassants, or 








tons of red and gold. At the throat 
are two little bows of dull Indian red 
silk—very stiff narrow bows with 
straight ends. Keep the combination 
of colors in this frock, for it is fashion- 
able this year—dark blue, mother-of- 
pearl, gold and dull red. 
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HE principal feature of the new 
basque backs is that the bolero 
comes over them. They are generally 
attached to the under-waist. Sashes, on 
the contrary, I have seen attached to 
the bolero. Shaped sashes of velvet 
are seen on some of the cloth gowns. 
They are attached to the back of the 
bolero, and are hooked again on to the 
skirt. They are often trimmed 




















OF BLACK DOTTED TULLE 


straight pieces of 
emerald velvet, with 
little gold buttons 
placed upon them in 
groups of three. The 








with silver or gold lace. 

















A DRESSY SLEEVE 


bands of the same. 
The bodice has a 
yoke covered with 
cloth bands. The front 
has a loose vest of 








The visiting gown illustrated 
has a very novel corsage. Itis one 
of the smartest things of this winter. 
The chemisette and lower part of the 
sleeves are of satin. The beautiful 
little bolero is trimmed with an em- 
broidery of colors in which are caught 
quaint gold ornaments. It is outlined 
with many rows of black ribbon velvet, 
and worn over a high belt of the velvet. 
The same trimming is on the sleeves. 
Any sort of galloon may be used in this 
fashion, or any sort of fancy passe- 
menterie. The hat worn with it is a 
pretty fancy felt trimmed with the 
supple quills that are so much used. 
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mousseline de soie. 
Straight pieces, or 
dépassants, of cloth are 
over these. In the illustration one is slightly 
turned back so as to show that it is meant 
to be separate from the vest. These are 
trimmed with narrow galons d’ or — galloons 
of gold—and little gold tassels. The same 
idea may be carried out in narrow velvet 
with little loops of velvet instead of the 
tassels, and in ribbon with silk tassels. The 


TOQUE OF HORTENSIAS 


A LOVELY silver-gray gown, which I 
specially noticed at an afternoon 
tea lately, was made with a long side- 
plaited back and plain front, the skirt 
trimmed with nothing but bands edged on 
each side with a tiny gold and tiny silver 
galloon. The bodice of this exceedingly 
dainty afternoon gown was made with a bolero, 
which was finished at the top with three 
round bands of cloth like three little collar- 
ettes, which crossed over and rounded up on 
the left side to fasten with gold ornaments. 


ONE USE OF TASSELS 


collar was of emerald 
velvet. Atouch of the 
same showed in the 


puffs at the bottom of the sleeve. The hat | 


worn with this gown had a large green bird 
on one side resting upon the hair. 
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OU have probably noticed that this is a | 


‘velvet winter.’’ This is noticeable in 


the illustration of the street gown which is | 


worn with a toque of hortensias. The richest 
gowns are trimmed with ribbon velvets, not 
narrow as a rule, but of a respectable width, 
and they rely for their novelty oa picturesque 
ornaments and large fancy buttons of the 
greatest beauty in design. On the bodices 
the velvets must, asarule, be narrower. The 
model here may be duplicated in embroidery, 
lace or a fancy figured material, and trimmed 
either with white faille, supple taffeta, or even 


mousseline de soie, arranged in little lingerie | 
tucks, bordered with black velvet. The | 


toque worn with the one illustrated was of 
blue hortensias. The yoke of the bodice was 
banded with black velvet. 

Flower hats are much seen this winter, and 
flowers were never more used as trimmings 
for evening gowns. Nothing is prettier for 
young girls than gowns of white tulle or point 
d’esprit made with tablier or apron fronts. 
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Tailor Suits, $8 
Stylish Skirts, $4 
New Winter Jackets, $7 
Rainy-Day Skirts, $4.50 
Golf Capes, $8 


Also Finer Garments in Great Variety 


Benjamin Franklin said, ‘‘ Eat to please 


| thyself, but dress to please others.’? The 
| society woman of to-day, the woman of true 


taste and good breeding, recognizes this 
truth. In attending a fashionable function she 
pays her hostess the compliment of present- 
ing herself tastefully and artistically dressed. 

It is a social duty to dress well; the choos- 
ing of your Winter gown or wrap is a question 


| demanding your best thought and judgment. 


If you have been wearing ‘‘ ready-made’’ 
garments on the score of economy, we have 
a word to say to you. Correct buying of 
materials, strictly business methods, and 
the fact that we sell directly to the consumer 


are three factors which have helped us to 


| build up our large trade, and they make it 


possible for us to produce and deliver to 
you a garment specially tailored and made 
precisely to your measure at the lowest prices 
that you have ever known. We can offer 
you some decided bargains. We prepay all 
express charges. 

A request from you will bring our new 
Winter Catalogue of Suits and Cloaks with 
Supplement of the latest styles, and a full 
line of samples of the materials from which 
we make our garments. Select the style 
that you desire, and we will make it up 


| especially to order for you from any material 


which you select from our samples. The 
extremely moderate price will be a pleasant 


| surprise to you, but you will be even more 
| gratified with the perfect fitting garment and 


fashionable cut and finish. We can make a 
garment for you in two days when necessary. 

Write to-day for Catalogue, Supplement 
and Samples; you will get them /vee by 
return mail. Be sure to mention whether 
you wish samples for suits or cloaks, and we 
will then be able to send you a full line of 
exactly what you wish. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO. 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, NEW YORK, 
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For 


Holiday 
Presents 


GIVE 


‘‘Silver Plate 
that Wears.’’ 


Look for the trade-mark —‘*1847 
Rogers Bros.’’—on knives, forks, 
spoons, etc.; and on tea and cof- 
fee sets, tureens, waiters, etc., see 
that they are stamped MADE AND 
with this mark ga@yr SANTEE Pv 


Known throughout the world as the 
Standard of Quality. Sold by leading 
dealers. Send for finely illustrated catalogye 
No. 61 R to aid you in making selections. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., Successor to 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO, 
MERIDEN, CONN. 

New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 
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Five Hundred 
OF PALE PINK PEAU DE SOIE GOWN OF CREPE DE CHINE ROWS AND ROWS OF RUFFLES ive un re 
This pretty silk gown is elaborately shirred. The This gown is made with round neck and elbow Rows and rows of white organdy ruffles are the dis- . 
yoke and undersleeves are of écru lace. A rosette sleeves edged with lace. The skirt is cut in points tinctive feature of this gown. The bodice Is finished ica 10a ames ree. 
ot black velvet ribbon with long ends is placed at and is made with two accordion-plaited ruffles. with a girdle of black satin. The yoke and elbow : 7 
the left side of the bodice. The rosettes and belt are of black velvet. sleeves are closely shirred. We wish to know which of these card 


games made by us the boys and girls 
like best, and their reasons: 













= eenee People Wild Animals 
Fo Sag ¢ rags Praction Play 
.) q ed In Castle Land In the White House 
Lu“: 4 Nationalities Authors 
The Mayflower Arithmetic-Plays 
Niloe Artists 
MS) In Dixie Land Yellowstone 
Poems Bible Game 
Flowers Birds 


Young Folks’ Favorite Authors 

(Copyrighted by The Fireside Game Co.) 
We will give five hundred kducational Games to the 
tive hundred boys and girls who write us the best rea- 
sons for liking their favorite game. One game only 
to euch successful boy or girl, but the game he or she 
asks for, Contest closes December 31st. Write us for 
circular telling you what to do. Write your name and 
address plainly. 


THE CINCINNATI GAME CO. 
Dept. A, Cincinnati, O. 


Successors to The Fireside Game Co. 
Dealers every where sell our Educational 
Games. If your dealer does not, write 
us for address of a dealer who dues, 
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THE STANDARD 
AMERICAN BRAND 


Write Well, Wear Long, 
Once Tried, Always Used. 
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GOWN OF POMPADOUR FAILLE ~. P 
Select a pen suited to your hand- 

The bodice of this effective gown is trimmed tas : 

with lace and velvet ribbon. The guimpe is of writing, from 12 different patterns, 


mousseline de sole. The skirt is tucked in which will be sent by mail on re- 
clusters and ornamented with lace. 


WHITE ORGANDY OVER SATIN 
The bodice of this gown is made of finely tucked 
organdy trimmed with wide insertion. The skirt wh 
is finished with a deep flounce and a band of inser- 


tion. The elbow sleeves are finished with puffs. ty 











ceipt of 6 cents in postage stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 























Is our advice to try 


DIXON’S 
American Graphite Pencils 


The satisfaction of using a pencil 
that always does what is expected of 
it, sharpens to a fine point, and in 
which the lead doesn’t break, either 
in sharpening or use, is not one of 
the least comforts to a busy person. 


DIXON’S LEADS | The grade never varies. 
DON’T BREAK | Pencils for ail uses 
Each one bearing our trade-mark, the 
best of its kind. 


If not sold by your dealer, mention The Ladies’ Home 
| Fournal and send us tbc. for samples worth double, 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N.J. 

















Takes spare time only. Oldest and Best 

STUDY Correspondence School in the World. Same 

teachers for ten years. Plan 

approved by Judges and @ 

Educators. Adapted to the jj 

busy boy orman, Prepares & 

for the Bar. Three courses: College, 

RED GOWN AT Business, Preparatory. Opens aoe 

DAINTY CREAM-COLO chances for you. Lihera 

YELLOW MULL AND LACE GOWN EXQUISITE GOWN OF BLACK LACE Geances fas ven, leneral 
Send for particulars. 

Sprague Correspondence School of Law 3S 

96 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 





The skirt of this gown is made with horizontal This black lace gown is made over white satin. This dainty gown is made over white taffeta. Rater HOM 
trimmings of shirred bands. The jacket is of The bodice is held up in festoons with pearl orna- bolero and sleeves are of lace with narrow . ac 
yellow ecru lace fastened with bows of black ments by a velvet ribbon. There are velvet bands velvet bands. The skirt is trimmed with ecru lace. 
satin and buckles. The girdie is of velvet. at the throat and belt. Artificial flowers ornament the bodice. 
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Luxurious Economy 







By MRS. S. T. RORER 


» RTICLES bearing upon economy at 
the Christmas season are hardly 
likely tobe popular, but there surely 
is no good reason for extravagance 
at anytime. I should like to con- 
vince all women who read the 
JOURNAL that economy should be 
practiced at all seasons, and partic- 
ularly at the one where even a little 
of it may serve to enable the mis- 
tress of a home to be more generous 
than she had expected to be able 
Turkeys in many parts of the country 
are expensive at Christmas time. Chicken, 
when treated turkey fashion, will answer the 
same purpose. Select a chicken of good size, 
about a year old. Draw, and hang it in a 
very cold place three days before roasting. 
At cooking time stuff it with nicely seasoned 
mashed boiled chestnuts, and rub the breast 
with onion. Put into the bottom of the 
baking-pan a slice of bacon and half a cup- 
ful of water; place the chicken in the pan in 
a hot oven, basting every ten minutes until it 
is brown. Then cool down the oven, and 
cook at a lower temperature fifteen minutes 
to each pound. Garnish with parsley or 
celery tops when sending to the table. 


ee 
Here is a Cheap Christmas Plum Cake 


RUIT CAKE is considered a luxury even at 
the holiday season, but it is only so when 
made according to modern methods. Witha 
little thick sour cream a delicious spice cake, 
which few people can tell from the best of fruit 
cake, may be made. Dissolve a level tea- 
spoonful of soda in two tablespoonfuls of warm 
water; add to it half a pint of very thick sour 
cream; stir it for a moment; turn it intoa 
bowl, and add half a cupful of New Orleans 
molasses; mix thoroughly; add half a pint of 
brown sugar, a tablespoonful of allspice, a 
tablespoonful of cinnamon, and three and a 
half cupfuls of sifted pastry flour. The batter 
must be very thick. Then stir in one pound 
of raisins that have been stoned and cut into 
halves and floured. Turn this into a square 
pan lined with greased paper, and bake in 
a very moderate oven for an hour and a half, 
or steam for one hour and bake for the re- 
maining half hour. Cake made after this 
receipt will keep for a long time— indeed, it 
grows better with age. It may be iced and 
decorated as the more expensive cakes are. 


eae] 
A Substitute for Plum Pudding 


LUM PUDDING, the traditional Christmas 
pudding, is expensive, and few people 
can afford either the time to make it or the 
cost of the materials. Substitute a Saratoga 
pudding, and few will know the difference. 
To make one, roll and sift one pint of stale 
breadcrumbs; add one cupful of flour, a tea- 
spoonful of cinnamon, half of a grated nutmeg, 
a cupful of brown sugar, a pound of seedless 
raisins, a quarter of a pound of shredded 
citron, floured, and half a pound of raw suet, 
freed from membrane and chopped fine; mix 
thoroughly. Dissolve one teaspoonful of 
baking soda in two tablespoonfuls of water, 
and add it to one cupful of New Orleans 
molasses; add one egg well beaten, the juice 
and grated rind of one lemon, and pour it 
into the dry ingredients. Work all carefully 
together until it is moist, not wet, and pack 
it down into a greased kettle or mould. 
Cover and boil continuously for four hours. 
Lift the lid of the mould until the pudding is 
cold, then cover and stand aside. Reheat 
at serving time. An ordinary lard kettle 
may be used in place of a mould. This pud- 
ding may be made a week before Christmas 
and heated for the Christmas dinner. Serve 
hot with hard sauce. 

When one cannot afford a hard sauce the 
next best thing is jelly sauce. Put half a 
tumblerful of currant jelly into a saucepan, 
and add a pint of water and the juice of one 
lemon. Moisten one tablespoonful of corn- 
starch with a little cold water; add it to the 
jelly and water; cook, and stir until thick 
and smooth. Serve hot. 


ond 
Real Christmas Jumbles are Good 


LD-FASHIONED Christmas jumbles are 
expensive; simple ones, like the fruit 
cake, when well made, are good. Mix halfa 
cupful of carefully rendered suet, or any of the 
lard substitutes, with two tablespoonfuls of 
butter. Dissolve a teaspoonful of soda in two 
tablespoonfuls of water; stir it into one cup- 
ful (half a pint) of New Orleans molasses. 
When foaming, add a cupful of strong boiling 
coffee; add this to the shortening; mix, and 
add a teaspoonful of cinnamon, a tablespoon- 
ful of ground ginger, and sufficient flour to 
make a soft dough, about three cupfuls. 
Roll the dough half an inch in thickness; cut 
with a round cutter, and bake in a moder- 
ately quick oven for fifteen minutes. This 
receipt, omitting the soda and rolling the 
dough thin, may be used for snaps. Snaps 
must be baked in a slow oven. 





to be. 


for Holiday Week 
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Christmas Candies of All Kinds 
(;™ ID candies, which are enjoyed by both 
young and old at this season of the year, 
are expensive if bought at the best shops, and 
cheap candies should be avoided by all. 
Candies made from pure sugar worked care- 
fully at home may be safely used in moderate 
quantities, and if properly made will prove 
quite equal to the best which can be bought. 
Begin four days before Christmas Day, mak- 
ing the fondant first, and using a pound of 
sugar for each batch. Purchase, before you 
begin your candy-making, a wooden paddle, 
two or three candy dippers, a small five-cent 
paint brush, three or four granite saucepans, 
one very much smaller than the others. 
Purchase half a pound of almonds, half a 
pound of English walnuts, half a pound of 
dates, half a pound of pecan nuts and, if you 
can afford it, an ounce of pistachio nuts, two 
quarts of roasted peanuts and half a pound of 
pine nuts. Blanch and dry the almonds care- 
fully. Dip them ina plain or chocolate cream 
fondant; or they may form the inside of nut 
candies; use whole or chopped. Shell the 
peanuts, rub off the brown skin; roll not too 
fine with a rolling-pin on a bread board. 
To make peanut candy, stir constantly over 
a hot fire one pound of granulated sugar; 
when melted and a light brown add a pint of 
rolled peanuts; mix, and roll out quickly, 
first dusting the board with a little of the dry 
material. Cut into squares, and when cold 
break apart for peanut brittle. 


cae | 
How to Make Good Fondant 


O MAKE the ‘ fondant,’’ the creamy sub- 
stance for both centres and covering, boil 
continuously one pound of granulated sugar 
and half a cupful of water until the syrup 
spins a heavy thread when dropped into cold 
water; remove the saucepan, and carefully 
pour the syrup out on a large platter or 
marble slab. When slightly cool stir rapidly 
with the new wooden paddle, after it has been 
scalded and dried, until the mixture is white 
and creamy. Dust the bread board with con- 
fectioners’ XXX sugar, and knead as you 
would bread until soft and creamy; put it 
into a bowl; cover it quickly with a piece of 
cheesecloth moistened in cold water. Con- 
tinue this until you have the desired quan 
tity. Two pounds of fondant made up with 
the nuts and fruit, the peanut brittle and a 
few chocolate caramels will make ten pounds 

of good and perfectly harmless candy. 
If you have never made candy before buy 
a pound of good mixed candies. Spread 
them out before you, and copy with your fon- 
dant and nuts each piece, making them over 
until you have succeeded perfectly. For 
chocolate cream, flavor the fondant with dry 
vanilla; make into tiny pyramids. Mix 
chocolate with fondant to make centres for 
vanilla creams; use the grated yellow rind 
and just a little juice for the centre of orange 
creams; and change flavoring and coloring to 
give variety. . Stand aside in a cool place 
over night; next morning they may be dipped. 

need 
Making All Sorts of Cream Candies 


eon cream chocolates put a quarter of a 

pound of fondant into the smallest of 
your saucepans; add two ounces of chocolate 
melted over hot water; add a teaspoonful of 
vanilla and a teaspoonful of water. Stand 
the saucepan in another containing a little 
hot water, and stir with the handle of your 
wooden paddle until the mixture is creamy. 
If too thick when very hot add a few drops 
of water until it is the proper consistency. 
Take it to the table, hot water and all; drop 
in, one at a time, the centres; lift with the 
dipper, and turn carefully on oiled paper. 

After you have finished the chocolates dip 
the other centres in the same way, using 
different flavoring. For coffee creams use 
extract of coffee. For orange, the yellow 
grated rind of an orange and a little orange 
juice as it is melting down. For pistachio 
creams use the chopped nuts, both in centres 
and coverings, coloring both a light green 
with a little bruised parsley or spinach. 

For creamed dates split the dates and 
remove the seeds. Roll fondant the same 
size, put it into the dates, press together, and 
roll in granulated sugar; or the spaces from 
which the seeds were taken may be filled 
with quarters of English walnuts. Split can- 
died cherries, and put ina piece of fondant 
the size of a cherry stone; press together, and 
roll in granulated sugar. Put all these on 
greased papers in a dry place until next day. 

To make creamed English walnuts, roll a 
piece of fondant the size of an almond; put it 
on one-half of the walnut and press it down 
with another half, and with the index finger of 
your right hand pack it into the little crevices, 
giving it a finished look. 

Put bits of nuts left over and some pine 
nuts into a square greased baking-pan. Melt 
a pound of sugar in a dry saucepan over the 
fire, stirring constantly. When straw-colored 
pour it over the nuts and stand them aside. 
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Small iced Cakes for the Children 
* MALL fancy Christmas cakes may be made 
at slight expense. Beat a quarter of a 
cupful of butter to a cream and add gradually 
a cupful and a half of granulated sugar and 
the yolks of two eggs. Beat until very light. 
Measure half a pint of water. Sift two and 
a half cupfuls of flour with two teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder. Beat the whites of two 
eggs to a stiff froth; add half the water and 
half the flour; beat thoroughly; then add the 
remaining quantity of water; then the whites 
of the eggs and the remaining flour. When 
smooth and light turn into two shallow greased 
baking-pans. Bake in a quick oven for 
fifteen minutes. Turn out carefully and cut 
them into fancy shapes—diamonds, squares, 
etc. With a tiny biscuit-cutter cut rounds; 
use only half the cutter to make crescents. 
Cut carefully, to have little or no dough left. 
Put the round ones together with a layer of 
jelly or chopped nuts and jelly. Put the 
crescents together with chocolate or icing. 
Small cakes may be iced by dipping into hot 
fondant. One pound divided into three or 
four parts, flavored and colored differently, 
will answer for the entire quantity. 

To make sugar icing for the smail 
Christmas cakes, put a cupful of powdered 
sugar with one tablespoonful of hot water 
into a bowl. Stand over hot water and stir 
until the sugar is wet. Spread at once over 
the cakes and stand them aside to harden. 


eed 
One of the Daintiest Christmas Cakes 


IBBON CAKE is one of the daintiest of 
Christmas cakes. To make it, beat to 
a cream half a cupful (a quarter of a pound) 
of butter; add gradually two cupfuls of 
granulated sugar, the yolks of four eggs; beat 
thoroughly; add a teaspoonful of vanilla and 
one cupful of milk. Beat the whites of four 
eggs toa stiff froth. Add two teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder to three cupfuls of pastry 
flour, and sift; add alternately milk and 
flour, and stir in the well-beaten whites at the 
last moment, being careful to mix thor 
oughly. Take out one-third of the mixture, 
and add to it a tablespoonful of cinnamon, 
an ounce of chocolate, melted, a cupful of 
washed floured currants and a quarter of a 
cupful (about two ounces) of finely shredded 
citron, Grease three sheet-pans of the same 
size; put the fruit mixture into one, the other 
mixture into two pans. Bake in a moder- 
ately quick oven for half an hour. 

When done, turn the cakes out on oiled 
paper, spread one light cake with a layer 
of soft icing, which you have made while 
the cakes are baking; place the darker cake 
on top, spread it with icing, and on top of 
this place the remaining light cake. Cover 
with a piece of oiled paper, on top of 
which place one of the pans in which they 
were baked. At each end place a pound 
weight; stand aside until cold, then remove 
the weights. Ice the top with sugar icing, 
and when ‘‘set’’ cut the whole into dia- 
monds, rounds or squares. 
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Old-Fashioned Snaps and Sand Tarts 
(Mons SNAPS, if made carefully, grow 


better with age, hence may be made a | 


week before Christmas. Rub half a pound of 
butter into two pounds of flour, then add a 
saltspoonful of cayenne and a tablespoonful 
of ginger. Mix well and moisten into one pint 
of New Orleans molasses. Knead thoroughly, 
roll out into a very thin sheet, cut into small 
round cakes, and bake in a moderate oven for 
ten minutes until a very light brown. The 
dough for ginger snaps must be very dry and 
hard to roll. 

Sand tarts are the companions, as it were, 
of ginger snaps. They should be made at 
the same time and cut the same size. Beat 
half a pound of butter to a cream; add grad- 
ually one pound of sugar and the yolks of 
two eggs. Beat five minutes, and stir in the 
whites well beaten. Add gently sufficient 
flour to make a hard dough; knead lightly 
until smooth; roll out into a very thin sheet; 
cut with a round cutter, and bake in a slow 
oven for ten minutes until a golden brown. 

teed 

When a Light Christmas Dessert is Wanted 
UCH sweets as plain charlottes are per- 
haps the least deadly of all desserts. 
Cream is a very valuable fatty food, and 
when it is whipped it is light and far bet- 
ter to follow a heavy meat dinner than pud- 
dings, which are rich in egg and milk. To 
whip well, cream must be at least thirty- 
six hours old, of good quality and very cold. 
Put it into your ‘‘ whipper,’’ if you have one, 
turn rapidly for a moment and it will be one 
mass of air bubbles. Turn this into a basin, 
stand in another of cracked ice. For one pint 
of cream allow half an ounce of gelatine, two- 
thirds of a cupful of powdered sugar and one 
teaspoonful of vanilla. Cover the gelatine 
with a quarter of a cupful of cold water, soak 
while you whip the cream, then stand it over 
the teakettle to melt. 
over the cream, add vanilla and at last the 
gelatine. Stir at once and continuously until 
well mixed and slightly thickened. Turn 
into a fancy mould or a plain one lined with 
sponge cake or lady-fingers. Two hours in 





Sprinkle the sugar | 


a cold place will set it, or it may stand in | 


a very cold place over night. 
ond 


. In the next (the January) issue Mrs. Rorer will 
write of 


‘* The Right Way to Carve”’ 


And show how easy it is when one knows how. 


| 
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KNOX’S 


GELATINE 


There is only one dinner in the year 
when Knox’s Gelatine would 
be out of place— 


CHRISTMAS DAY 


Stick to the old-fashioned plum 
pudding 





1 WILL MAIL FREE 


My book of seventy ** Dainty Desserts for Dainty People,” 
if you will send the name of your grocer. If you can't 
do this, send a two-cent stamp. 

For 5c. in stamps, the book and full pint sample. For 
lic, the book and full two-quart package (two for 25c. 
Pink color for fancy desserts in every package. 












Chas. B. Knox,12 Railroad Av., Johnstown, N.Y. 
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Breakfast Food Days. | 


Because whole wheat contains every element re- 
quired for the proper nourishinent of body, brain and 
mind; and RALSTON BREAKFAST FOOD is milled 
from the whole of Gluterean Wheat—the best that's 
grown. 

The acute taste of children is at once delighted by 
its delicious flavor, while red cheeks, sturdy and robust 
bodies come from eating Ralston Breakfast Food —a 
food that supplies the active brain of boys and_ girls 
with that stamina which makes them successful in 
study hours and full of life when they play. Ralston 
Breakfast Food benefits old and young alike—it's 
the best for all generations. A sample free, if you 
send your grocers name. 


PURINA MILLS 


“Where Purity is Paramount,” 
824 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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) Burnett's 2) 












Purity and strength are 
combined in the world-famed 


Burnett’s Vanilla Extract 
Insist upon having the gen- 
uine Burnett’s. 


Joseph Burnett Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Why do you use a vanilla ex- 
tract that is not satisfactory 
when you can always have 


Burnett’s Vanilla Extract 
By insisting upon it ? 
Joseph Burnett Co. 
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ARM YOUR COLD ROOMS 


By switching heat through a Ross Radiator from your 
stove, range or furnace instead of wasting it up the 
chimney. Illus.booklet sent free. Ross Radiator Co., Newburgh,N.Y. 
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A Northern Farmhouse to Cost $3000 


QUARELY and compactly built, with 
a big chimney in the centre, making 
a comfortable shelter for the snow- 
bound regions of the North, is the 
farmhouse illustrated above. The 
outbuildings form a cov- 
ered way one hundred 
feet long tothe barn. In 
the glass-roofed passage 





By ROBERT C. SPENCER, 


Jr 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


HE simplicity and economy of arrange- 
ment in the second story are evident ata 
glance. The linen-closet is well lighted and 
conveniently arranged. A chest of drawers 
is built into the head of the stairs. 


T 


weather-seasoned boards, stained a_ rich 

brown. The spaces between are plastered 

flush with lime and cement mortar. There 

is no pretense here of a solid timber construc- 

tion, which, like all shams in building, would 
be in bad taste, but simply an 
agreeable variation on the common 
board and batten covering. 








early vegetables may be 
forced with profit. This 
passage can be quickly 
torn down in case of fire, against 
which the mill-house is a further 
barrier. Wood may be cut here at 
a circular saw geared to the wind- 
mill. A ladder to the pigeon loft 
above and a hatchway in the roof 
give access to the windmill. All 
entrances are near grade, thus 
avoiding dangerous steps in winter. 


one 


HE feature of the house is the 
big living and dining room, 
fifteen feet by thirty, with an alcove . 





besides for a seat and ledge. 
Opposite is the brick fireplace with 
a five-foot opening for logs and 
**cord-wood.’’ The vine-covered 
terrace is a pleasant summer annex 
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~ ATTIC AND 
ROOF PLAN 


i FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


The roof is of cedar shingles 
with galvanized iron gutters and 
corrugated down-spouts. 

The interior finish is of a medium 
grade of good native soft wood, 
painted in the kitchen and bath- 
room and stained elsewhere. 

Owing to the irregular surface of 
the stone walls the lower rooms 
are all finished with a seven-foot 
battened wainscot of ten-inch 
boards, instead of plastering below 
the frieze. 

The floors are finished in quarter- 
sawed yellow pine below, and in 
a cheaper material upstairs. The 
kitchen and bathroom floors should 
or be covered with linoleum. 

" The sashes throughout the house 
are mullioned casements with 
small diamond panes. 
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to the living-room, and one which 
does not exclude sunlight in win- 
ter. In the staircase bay the steps 
are very wide and easy. Doors, 
which may be easily removed for the summer, 
make a winter vestibule of the entrance hall 
and shut off the staircase from below, pre- 
venting drafts. Opposite the entrance is 


a coat closet, and the space under the stairs 











VIEW OF LIVING-ROOM, LOOKING SOUTH 


wiil easily accommodate 


COMPLETE FLOOR PLAN OF THIS HOUSE 


The large bedroom has two bureaus built 
in recesses. Deep, dark, stuffy closets are 
thereby avoided. The bathroom has the 
usual equipment of enameled iron tub, lava- 
tory, and siphon jet closet. 
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several bicycles. 

The library serves as a 
quiet retreat from the living- 
room. In the kitchen, shelv- 
ing, cupboards and bins take 
the place of the ordinary pan- 
try. Inthe cold-storage closet 
are shelves. The refriger- 
ator is iced from the shed. 


eed 


HE dining-table in the 
living-room may be easily 
served, the china-closet and 
sideboard being conveniently 
located and arranged with a 
slide to the kitchen. 

The sink affords no lodg- 
ment for dirt. It is of en- 
ameled iron, roll-rimmed, and, like the 
drain-buards, rests on brackets. The drain- 
boards are clear of the wall and sink rim, 
and may be lifted from the brackets when 
being cleaned. 

The basement has a cement floor. The 
laundry under the kitchen is equipped with 
set tubs. Off the laundry is a large cool 
storage-room. Under the living-room are the 
furnace and fuel bins. 








AS THE HOUSE WOULD APPEAR BUILT OF BRICK 


The unfinished attic affords ample storage 
room, besides space for two bedrooms. 

The drawings illustrate two methods of 
construction, the use of brick being advisable 
for the first story, where no cheap supply of 
field stone, boulders or rubble is at hand. 

The second story is the common balloon- 
frame stud construction, covered outside 
with quilted sea grass or hair and patent 
sheathing lath, to which are nailed undressed, 


OR good drainage and sewage 

disposal this house must stand 

on a slight rise or eminence, facing 

about as shown with reference to 

the sun, unless the plan is reversed. The 

water tank for the house supply should be 

in the attic, or there should be a patent 

pneumatic tank set well below the frost-line 
under the mill-house. 





ANOTHER VIEW, SHOWING WINDING STAIRWAY 








The itemized cost of this 
house, including first wood- 
shed, is as follows: 

Masoury, field stone being 

furnished by owner.......$ 620 
CEIPOMEY 0. cccccccccccces - 1§90 
TE secced avkhveases 210 
Painting and Glazing.... 110 
OS) ae 80 
Plumbing (except sewerage). 180 
Hardware and Bells... ..... 75 
Furnace and Piping......... 125 

0 ee 


The owner is to haul stone, 
excavate and grade. For the 
carriage porch and second 
shed add ninety dollars; for 
mill-house, two hundred and 
fifty dollars; for greenhouse, 
one hundred and forty dol- 

° lars. For solid twelve-inch 
brick walls throughout, at seven'dollars per 
thousand, add one hundred dollars. 
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q. The Journal’s new series of plans of Good Prac- 
tical Farmhouses, of which this is the second, will 
be found of great value to persons who wish to build 
farmhouses which will prove both satisfactory and in- 
expensive. Complete working plans and specifications 
for any of these houses will be mailed to any address 
upon receipt of five doliars ($5.00). Send orders to 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 
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hristmas Suggestions 


This space is too small to give full de- 
tails, but the following will give an idea 
of the extremely low prices at which we 
sell strictly HIGH-GRADE furniture, 
Direct from the Factory at Factory Prices. 
Send for complete Catalogue No. ‘‘G 3.” 


Turkish Spienaie 
Rocker a Gentle 
$35.00 


Buys this lux- 
urious ‘lurkish 
rocker, direct 
Srom the factory. 

COVERED with 
best quality ma 
chine-buffed GEN- 
UINE leather. Has 
genuine hair cush- 
ions, tufted back, 
spring rockers and 
ball-bearing casters. 
Choice of maroon, 
olive-green or 
russet-color leather. 
At retail a similar 
chair costs $55 to $70. 











Colonial 
Rocker 


A Perfect Gift 

Buys this 
$27.00 beautiful 
leather rocker of pure 
Colonial pattern, di- 
rect from the factory. 
Such a Christmas gift 
will carry enjoyment 

with it fora lifetime. 
UPHOLSTERED in finest 


machine-buffed genuine 
leather. All cushions, in- 


cluding seat, are of genuine curled horsehair, supported in 
i Exposed 


seat and back by finest springs of tempered steel. 
rockers, mahogany finished, richly 
polished. Ball-bearing casters. 
Choice of maroon, olive-green or rus- 
set leather. Worth at retail $40 to $55. 


Mahogany 
Music Cabinet 


For the Lover of Music 
Buys this beautiful 


$8.7 music cabinet,direct 


Srom the factory. 

FRONT is figured mahogany, tastil 
hand carved. Has French legs, ad- 
justable shelves and lock. Trimmings 
are solid brass. This cabinet has a 
rich polish finish, and from a dealer 
will cost $12.00 to $18.00. 


Ladies’ Mahogany Desk 


The Very Queen of Gifts for a Lady 


$9.7 Buys this 


dainty desk, 
direct from the factory, 
A dainty birthday, wed- 
ding or Christmas gift. 

FRONT ends and top 
are figured mahogany, tastily 
inlaid with pearl and white 
holly. Has French legs 
back and front, two locks. 
Smail drawer inside, places 
for paper, pen, ink, etc. 
Bottom of large drawer is of 
pretty bird's-eye maple, 
Trimmings are all solid pol- 
ished brass. This desk is 
polished like a piano, and 
from a dealer will cost $15 
to 


Home Desk 


A Choice Gift for 
a Young Man 
$22 5 Buys 
bd this 
beautiful home desk, 
direct from the fac- 
tory. 

THE DESIGN of this 
desk is almost perfection 
for a “home” desk. It 
combines all the practi- 
cal features of a regular 
office desk — roll top, 
book stalls, plenty of 
drawers, pigeon-holes, 
ball-bearing casters, etc. 
—and in a way that is graceful, artistic and full of style. At 
retail it would cost from $35 to $45. 





For the 
Office Man 


$19.85 


Buys this hand- 
some Desk di- 
rect from the 
factory. 

48 inches long, 
30 inches wide, 48 
inches high. It has 
a fine quarter-sawed 
oak Pent, closed 
back,* front base 
mould, 22 pigeon- 
holes, 9 file boxes, 
2 arm rests, dad/- 
bearing casters, and 3 complete letter files, This desk has a 
handsome golden oak polish finish. From a dealer would 
Cost $28 to $35. ” 


Mahogany Turkish Couch 


A Splendid Gift for the Family 


Buys this luxurious, solid mahogany 
$35.00 i 


Turkish leather couch, direct from 
the factory. 
















PATENT APPLIED FOK 





THIS COUCH is 78 inches long, 30 inches wide, and is made 
of best quality of machine-buffed genuine leather (no imita- 
tion), and all cushions are genuine curled horsehair. Claw 
feet. Rich polish finish on back. It has finest steel springs, 
spring edge, ball-bearing casters and 6-row, diamond-tufted 
top. This couch, at retail, will cost $55 to $70. 

We ship every artic le “On 


‘6 ” 
On Approval 1) PipePy subject to re- 
turn ATOUR EXPENSE if not found posiltive- 
ly the best ever sold at so low a price as we name, 


To all points east of the Mis- 
We Prepay Freight sissippi and north of Ten- 
nessee, (Points beyond on an equal basis.) 


Write for our “ Christmas” Catalogue No.“G” 


* e 
The Fred Macey Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Branches: NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA 
Makers of High Grade Office and Library Furniture 
Direct from the Factory 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


COURTESY AND GOOD MANNERS 


IN THE HOME 


By MRS. BURTON KINGSLAND 


LAST ARTICLE IN THE SERIES “GOOD FORM FOR ALL OCCASIONS” 


LL that the spirit of the most 
punctilious etiquette enjoins for 
one’s conduct in society is doubly 
binding inthe home. As the New 
Testament enforces the teachings of 
the Old with vastly more exhaustive 
requirement, but relieves them of 
all hardness and exactingness by 
the infusion of love as a motive— 
so with the family relation. 

Each individuality is an uncom- 
promising fact, and to harmonize 
tempers and dispositions much love is 
required. But there is no other such bar to 
rudeness on the part of children and servants, 
no such check to petty disagreements and 
interference with personal liberty between 
brothers and sisters, as the habitual observ- 
ance of the rules of politeness that we follow 
with strangers. 

The A B C of good manners demands that 
in addressing one in fault we soften the asper 
ity of criticism, but ‘‘ home truths’’ are spoken 
with a frankness peculiarly exasperating. 

Altercation about trifles is a fruitful source 
of friction, and stock subjects of disputation 
beget a chronic ‘‘ touchiness.’’ One seldom 
convinces by excited and voluble argument, 
and when a suspicion of temper appears— 
good-by to success! Politeness compels a 
conciliatory manner, an open-minded hospi- 
tality to the views of others—which will be 
most effective if the object be to influence, 
rather than to vent our irritation. 


eed 
Gratuitous Advice is Often Unwelcome 


OME persons keep advice for gratuitous 
distribution, and give it at such length 
and with such energy that all free agency 
seems lost tothe one addressed. A well-bred 
reticence should be exercised both in asking 
questions and offering advice, respecting 
every one’s natural desire for independent 
thought and action. The elders are apt to 
dogmatize, expecting their views to be 
accepted without question, forgetting that 
their correctness is not so evident to those 
whose minds have not passed through the 
same processes. 

One thing good form imperatively de- 
mands—that by no mischance, no loss of 
self-control, shall family discords be revealed 
to strangers, children or servants. If there 
be friction that may develop into a skirmish, 
let it be deferred, at any cost, and resumed, 
if need be, behind closed doors. 

An uncontrolled voice is always unman- 
nerly and undignified. 

Some persons always wish to share their 
small ailments and require an audience for 
their sufferings. A French woman once ex- 
claimed with comic pathos: ‘‘ Talk of the 
patience of the late Monsieur Job! Any 
woman whose husband has had a cold in 
his head is entitled to a like reputation! ”’ 

A readiness to give up in little things is 
the most tactful appeal possible for a return 
of courtesy at other times when the matter 
may be of importance to us. 

It is a high attainment in politeness to 
allow others to be mistaken. Let a trifling 
misstatement pass unnoticed where no prin- 
ciple is involved, and when a mistake is past 
remedy it is best to let the subject drop. The 
argument of the ‘‘ I told you so’’ character is 
always quite superfluous. 


ee) 
What Well- Bred People will Not Do 


F COURSE no delicate nor honorable 

person opens another’s letters. Even 

the youngest children in the household should 

have the great pleasure of opening the letters 

addressed to them, and so be trained into a 

recognition’ of the sacred and_ inviolable 
nature of personal correspondence. 

Practical jokes are rarely indulged in by 
persons of nice perceptions, and teasing 
passes the bounds of good taste when it 
ceases to be a matter of pure fun on all sides. 

Inquisitiveness is always bad _ form. 
“Whom is your letter from?’’ ‘‘ What 
makes your eyes so red?’’ are interferences 
with one’s rightful privacy. 

A closed door should be respected and give 
assurance of seclusion. 

The rough proverb, ‘‘ Wash your dirty 
linen at home,’’ carries a valuable truth. 
One who is so disloyal as to repeat to any 
outsider, however intimate, anything to the 
discredit of the family deserves to forfeit all 
family rights and privileges. 

And here let me enter a protest against 
making one’s family matters newspaper 
property. There are no terms strong enough 
to condemn the vanity of parents who will 
allow a daughter’s charms, prospects and 
advantages to be advertised in the public 
prints in this press-ridden country. 

Society requires that, whatever their pri- 
vate relations, husband and wife face the 
world as a unit, harmonious and with inter- 
ests identical. Never, under any circum- 
stances, should they discuss the peculiarities of 
one another in the presence of a third person. 





Personalities that are made to do duty as 
family jokes are never funny to the stranger. 

All public display of affection between 
husband and wife is in equally bad taste and 
is always regarded with suspicion. 

Their behavior toward each other sets an 
example that will in all probability influence 
the households of which the children eventu- 
ally will be the heads. 

ed 
Good Effect of Parents’ Demeanor 


F THE father is uniformly held up by the 
mother to the children’s admiration and 
respect, if she regards his home-coming as a 
pleasant event, is lovingly solicitous of his 
approval, they will idealize him. If the 
father is tender, attentive and chivalrous 
toward the mother, showing deference to her 
wishes and opinions, the children will show 
her like consideration. They should never 
know of any difference of views or opinions 
between their parents. As one, their united 
judgment should appear infallible. 

If good manners are expected of children 
they must be treated courteously. 

They should be taught that consideration 
for others underlies genuine courtesy. Mere 
manners may treacherously desert one at 
critical moments, but true politeness may 
always be relied upon. 

To talk of children in their presence makes 
them self-conscious and robs them of the 
simplicity that is their greatest charm. 

The least shade of disrespect or imperti- 
nence should be checked promptly. American 
parents are not considered good disciplina- 
rians. An Englishman once jestingly re- 
marked, ‘‘ In the States parents are sent to 
bed for ‘ answering back’! ”’ 

In France young girls are trained in win- 
some, attractive manners. They are careful 
to stand aside to permit their elders to pass 
first. They do not sit while any one is stand- 
ing, and their deference in conversation is 
always noticeable. Itwasfora French woman 
that the word “‘ charming ’’ was coined. 


eed 
Some Things Young Folks Should be Taught 


HILDREN who are not obliged to be 
habitually polite to their elders, and to 
one another, will not suddenly become well 
bred when strangers are present. They 
should be taught not to take the most com- 
fortable seats nor the most advantageous posi- 
tions, but to be observant and offer such little 
attentions to their elders. And such atten- 
tions should be acknowledged courteously. 
A home may have the elegance of high breed- 
ing, no matter how simple the surroundings. 
Young persons should rise whenever a 
visitor comes in or takes leave. 

Let a boy be free as air out-of-doors, but in 
the house demand that he act as a gentleman. 
In medizval times lads were made pages to 
courtly dames for such training. It is not, 
however, the province of the entire family to 
bring a boy up, and scolding is the parents’ 
prerogative. 

Among influences that mould and refine the 
young persons of the household is the enter- 
taining of welcome guests. Those accus- 
tomed to the presence of visitors usually have 
more pleasing manners, are more at their 
ease, and are consequently more graceful and 
tactful than those who have not this advan- 
tage. Entertaining visitors unifies a family, 
all being pledged tothe same end —the grati- 
fication of the guest. 

Children should feel their identification 
with the home. A little fellow replied to the 
question whether he had any brothers and 
sisters, ‘‘ No, we have only one child.’’ 

A little extra politeness of tone—a touch of 
what children call ‘company manners’’—con- 
veys to them a sense of superior breeding 
that is as ‘‘a great gulf fixed,’’ and is the 
most effective possible check to threatened 
impertinence on the part of a child. 

owed 
Demand Good Table Service 


T IS unreasonable to expect that a meal 

should be well served when friends are 

present unless the same care and attention 
are exacted when the family is alone. 

A servant who understands her duties will 
anticipate the wants of those whom she is 
serving, or at least obey a look of suggestion 
from her mistress. The more quietly a table 
is served, the better it is served. 

No one leaves the table until all have 
finished unless by special permission. The 
napkins are laid down unobtrusively and the 
chairs withdrawn out of the way. 

Between meals the white tablecloth should 
be replaced by a dark cloth one and the 
dining-room arranged in perfect order. 

At breakfast or luncheon a large tray is 
placed before the lady of the house, from 
which she serves the tea and coffee. Fruit is 
eaten either before or after the rest of the 
meal. Bread-and-butter-plates with small 
silver knives now usually replace the indi- 
vidual butter plates. 


Etiquette of the Home Dining-Room 
T IS often more -difficult to serve well a 
plain family dinner than an elaborate 
“‘company’’ function. The only hope of 
success lies in the consent of all to abide by 
certain fixed rules of serving, which if 
observed will surely result in the general 
satisfaction. 
It is not necessary to premise that the table 
be neatly set, the cloth spotless whatever its 
quality, the glass and silver bright, and the 


napkins changed whenever their freshness is | 


lost. The fernery in the centre of the table 
has become almost universal, but a dish of 
fruit replaces it acceptably. 

A dinner or ‘‘ place’’ plate, a thickly-cut 


piece of bread, a glass freshly filled with iced | 


water — but without ice—knives, forks and 
tablespoon should be at each place. 

It is the present fashion to have everything 
served from the pantry or a side table, in 


which case the meats and vegetables are not | 
placed upon the dining-table, the carving is | 


done behind a screen, and the dishes passed, 
from which one helps one’s self. 
the hand; a tray is used for the small ones. 
ve | 
How Each Course Should be Served 
F THE “ good, old-fashioned way ’’ be pre 


ferred, the servant places the soup-tureen 


before the lady of the house and one soup- 
plate, substituting another when that is filled. 
Plates should never be piled before any one. 

The soiled soup-plates are removed one by 
one, leaving the place plate underneath for 
the hors-d’auvres, or until exchanged for a 
hot one for fish or roast. The vegetables are 
brought upon the table before the meat. 

The fish and roast are in turn placed before 
the carver, and a hot plate replaces his cold 
one. At notime is one left without a plate 
before one until at the clearing of the table, 
when the soiled ones are first removed — after 





all have finished—then the meat, and lastly | 


the vegetables. One cannot condemn too 
strongly the putting of one plate upon another 
in clearing a table. 

The salts, peppers, etc., are removed ona 
serving tray covered with a doily, the large 
pieces of bread on a plate with a fork. The 
crumbs are brushed and the plates set for the 
sweet course, which is served by the lady of 
the house. The plates are removed before 
the ‘‘ sweet ’’ itself. 

Small cups of coffee are passed on a tray, 
the servant following with sugar and cream. 

A fresh toilette and a pleasant face are 
de rigueur at all meals — especially at break- 
fast are they a means of grace. 

All unpleasant subjects should be banished 
from the conversation at table—personali- 
ties which are always in bad taste, and 
unnecessary faultfinding. It is a wise rule 
that criticism be deferred until another time 
and confided to the housekeeper’s private 
ear. 

Courtesy ‘‘winks at’’ the reading of 
letters and newspapers at breakfast, on con- 
dition that the contents be hastily snatched 
—with a word of apology—and shared 
when possible. The headlines of a paper 
may, at least, be read aloud if only to prove 





the dearth of news—so often the excuse for | 


silent and selfish absorption. 
ed 
Teach the Children Table Manners 


HILDREN should always be carefully in- 
structed intable manners. They should 
remain standing until their elders seat them- 
selves. In some households the chair of the 
mother is always placed for her by one of her 
boys. Children should not be allowed to 


monopolize the conversation, to contradict or | 


interrupt others, but encouraged to talk if 
they have anything of interest to tell. 

One should not begin tu eat until all are 
served, play idly with the table furniture, 
nor eat between courses. Favoritism in 
serving is to be deprecated —when children 
are habitually given the least desirable por- 
tions it educates greediness. 

One should not talk across persons at table 
without asking their pardon, and the moment 
is badly chosen for whispering or any private 
conversation evidently not intended for all 
to hear. 

Servants are apt to copy the manners of 
their employers, be they brusque or cour- 
teous. ‘‘ Please,’’ either expressed or im- 
plied by the tone of voice, should preface 
every order, and ‘‘thank you’’ always 
acknowledge its execution. 

Morning and evening salutations should be 
cordial and habitual. 


Home happiness keeps the girls from heed- | 
less marriages and the boys from many dan- | 


gers, and as a preservative of harmony mutual 
courtesy and consideration aré invaluable. 

The atmosphere which the parents create 
in the home, by example, becomes the rule 
for the children, and to be content with any- 
thing lower in latitude than paradise is to 
live below one’s pri. ilege. 


A folded 
napkin is laid between the large dishes and | 



























The oven’s latest product. 
The daintiest conception of 
baking skill. 

The best thing you have 
ever tasted becomes a 
memory after your first 
acquaintance with these 
new delicacies. 
There is nothing by 
which you can compare 
the goodness of 


RAMONA 
d 


ATHENA 
Sugar Wafers 


They are delightfully 
different from the con- 
ventional dessert. 
Three strips of flakiness 
flavored with a cream of 
chocolate or of lemon. 
A dessert in themselves, 
but particularly nice with 
any ice or beverage. 


Sold everywhere in small sealed tins. 
; Made only by 

NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY. 
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R since 1896 we have been working on an enterprise of considerable magnitude. 
been perfecting an organization which enables our friends (by acting promptly) to line their 
book-shelves with FINE editions of the most important works—buying them at just about 
one-half the usual prices, and paying in little monthly payments scattered over the better 
So far, our operations under this plan have put about two and a quarter 


We have 


millions of dollars, cash, into the pockets of our Book-Club members—that is, if you reckon a dollar saved 
as a dollar earned—to say nothing of the convenience afforded them by our easy terms of payment. 


understand how 


kinds of cost in book-making : 


we do this without 


O st: / is i 
violating sound business principles, you 


must realize that there are two separate 
first, there’s the 


the other three-fourths is for authorship, type- 
setting and other expenses which come under 
And the reason 
that the “getting ready” cost on each copy of 


the head of “getting ready.” 


off our hands. 

two directions : 
ready” share of the expense out THIN over an 
edition of MANY THOUSANDS, reducing that part 


cost of getting ready to make a book ; second, 
there’s the cost of actually making it. The 
former includes money paid for authorship, for 
setting type and making plates and illustrations, 
and it foots up precisely the same total no matter 
whether you’re getting ready to make a hundred 
copies or a hundred thousand copies of the book 
in question. ‘The latter, the actual cost of mak- 
ing the book itself — such things as paper, print- 
ing, binding, and so forth, after the “ getting 
ready” costs are paid—is always much the 
smaller of the two. Take the average book 
which you buy at retail for $1.50 for example : 
Less than one-fourth of the ACTUAL Cost of 
that piece of merchandise is for the book itself 
—the paper, binding and labor represented in it ; 


the book is so large is because most books (in 
the usual way of marketing them) sell only to 
the number of a few thousand copies, so that 
the publisher must spread the big “getting 
ready ” cost pretty thickly over these few thou- 
sands in order to come out with even a small 
profit on a common-sized edition. 

You see the point. You see that in the ordi- 
nary way of book buying you’re heavily taxed 
just because you’re one of a FEW buyers from 
whom the publishers must get back ALL his 
costs and ALL his profits, too. 

Well, there’s where the Wanamaker Club plan 
comes in: We buy IMMENSE editions of fine 
books for the Clubs, knowing that the tens of 
thousands of members will quickly take them 


This makes a money saving in 
first, it spreads the big “‘ getting 


of the cost to a minimum ; and second, it permits 
the printing and binding to be ordered in tre- 
mendous quantities, sometimes employing the 
whole capacity of a large bindery for months 
at a time on one book alone, and thus effects 
another big saving. The result is an offer to 
Club members of the MOST VALUABLE BOOKS 
(the sort where the “getting ready” cost is 
always greatest) at a price that averages about 
ONE-HALF THE REGULAR SELLING FIGURES, 
while we retain at the same time a profit, which 
in our view of the matter is sufficient to be 
reasonable. 

You pay us $1.00 as a Club fee to secure this 
price-saving. You pay for the books in little 
monthly payments after you have received them. 


for this season. 


tion before ordering, but don’t want to miss this 
chance, write us to-day, as follows: 


reserve a set of the 


Joining one of our Book Clubs does ‘not obli- 


gate you to join any of the others if you do not 
care to. 
ingly necessary as the Club editions are often 
exhausted in very short order; and we cannot 
get extra sets to accommodate tardy applicants. 
When applications reach us too late we send 
back the Club fee, 


But promptness in joining is exceed- 


Read the notices below of our eleven Clubs 
If you want further informa- 


“John 
Wanamaker: I enclose $1.00 Club fee. Please 
for me and send full 
particulars, with specimen-pages.” Fill out the 
blank space with the name of the set (or sets if 





more than one) that you desire and give your 


name and address. Such a letter will RESERVE 


THE BOOKS for you. 


Fuller information sent FREE on request. 


You can make a VALUABLE HOLIDAY GIFT by joining a Wanamaker Book Club, using only ONE DOLLAR 
of your Christmas money and paying the rest in small sums monthly after the ‘‘Christmas drain”’ is over. 





greatest popular work of its kind. It 

tells the scientilic story of animal life in 
words that even a child can read and under- 
stand. The different sorts of animals are de- 
scribed and compared down to the smallest bugs 
and insects: Hlow they are related to each other; 
they come to differ so widely from one 
another; how they protect and care for their 
young; how and where they make their homes; 
how they rule their communities; the different 
part of the world that each sort inhabits; their 
migrations from place to place; the mechanism 
of their bodies; the uses of their odd limbs and 
singular faculties; their wonderful intelligence in 


é ls New Natural History is the latest and 


how 


their own manner of life; what they eat and their 
wise ways of getting it; how they quarrel and 
battle amongst themselves; how they shrewdly 
defend themselves against their foes; how they 
are hunted and trapped; how they serve man 
with food, shelter, clothing, finery and other 
useful and beautiful things: all these interest- 
ing matters and many more are fully told about. 
The books are a complete revelation of the 
animal world and they are just as interesting to 
children as they are to grown-ups. 

‘The work is edited by Richard l.eydekker, 
F. R. S., assisted by twenty of the ablest nat- 
uralists in the world. It contains nearly 1700 
illustrations; 72 of these are magnificent full- 
page color plates, printed in EXACT COLOR- 
LIKENESS of the animals pictured. ‘These are 
the finest illustrations of the kind ever made. 
There are over 1600 engravings in black and 
white, drawn mostly from the live creatures 
themselves and made by the most skillful anima. 
artists in the world. 


We Save You $23.00 


The work is in six royal octavo volumes of 
over 500 pages each, ‘hey are beautifully but 
substantially bound in half-morocco with gold 
backs. The publishers’ price is $9 a volume: 
our Club price is $5 a volume, making the full 
set — with Club fee, $1.00, added — cost only $31 
(instead of $54). You pay .ve Club fee now; 
then the complete set is delivered and you pay 
for it at the rate of $2 each month thereafter. 


$1.00 Down, $2.00 a Month 








the New Natural History) is reading for 

the whole family, down to the very little 
ones who never tire of looking at the pictures. 
It tells the full and complete story of man’s 
experience in this world of ours as far back as 
the records go, and it tells that story better — 
more interestingly — than it ever was told before. 
It begins with man a savage without fire, with- 
out clothing other than the hides of beasts, and 
with no shelter but caves and overhanging 
rocks: It follows him step by step up the long 
highway of time: And it leaves him harnessing 
the powers of earth and air to be his servants 


n= ATH’S Saishass of the World (like 


Che New Natural History’ Ridpailis History of the World 


and whispering messages across continents and 
under oceans. Every great event in human 
history down to the present year is fully told 
about, nothing important is omitted. 

“Ridpath” is the only history of the world 
used and recognized as an unquestioned author- 
ity by such men as President McKinley, ex- 
President Harrison, Senator Foraker, President 
Warren of Boston University, Bishop Vincent, 
Gen. Lew Wallace, Rabbi Hirsch, ‘Theodore L, 
Cuyler, Seth Low, and many others. 

The History comprises nine massive volumes 
the equivalent of fifty ordinary books. ‘rhe 
type is a large, clear open face which doesn’t 
tire the eye in reading ‘The books are elegantly 
bound in half-russia leather. They are pro- 
fusely illustrated with thousands of engravings, 
colored time charts, colored race charts, genea- 
logical diagrams, etchings on tinted blocks, etc. 
—a picture every page or two. 

The work contains « wonderfully complete 
index, which enables you to “look up” any 
historical personage or event in a moment. It is 
the best Historical Reference Library in exist- 


—_ We Save You $31.00 


More than 50,000 sets of this work have 
been sold at the publishers’ regular price, which 
is about double our Club price. The full set — 
with Club fee added—costs $35 (instead of 
$66). You puy the Club fee, $1, now; then the 
complete set is delivered aud you pay for the 
books at the rate of $2 a month thereafter, . 


$1.00 Down, $2.00 a Month 
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HE Dyce Shakespeare, adopted as the 
standard by Oxford University, em- 
bodies all that modern scholarship and 
research can do in the way of restoring Shake- 
speare’s work to its original perfection, and 
it is the one which is everywhere accepted 
by students as the best of all editions. It con- 


tains the famous Notes of Alexander Dyce, the 
greatest of Shakespearian authorities, who spent 
the best part of his life in preparing them. 

The work contains about 200 etchings, photo- 
gravures and photo-engravings. ‘These consist 
of reproductions from paintings of scenes in the 
plays, portraits of famous actors and actresses 
in Shakespearian characters, ideal portraits of 
the heroines, pictures of scenes about Stratford- 
on-Avon, such as the school that Shakespeare 
attended, the room in which he was born, etc. 

The edition includes all the plays, all the poems 
and sonnets, a full account of Shakespeare’s 
life, and a complete explanatory dictionary of 
all the odd words and phrases that appear so 
frequently in the author’s works. It is in 10 
octavo volumes, bound in half-morocco, 


We Save You $29.00 
The publishers’ price is $6 a volume: our 
Club price is only $3 a volume, making the full 
set—with Club fee, $1, added —cost only $31 
(instead of $60). You pay the Club fee now; 
then the full set is delivered and you pay for it 
in monthly payments of $2 each, 


Specimen -page -hook FREE. A postal brings it 
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“Balzac 


Edition Limited to 410 Num- 
bered Sets. 40 Volumes. 


200 


bered Sets. 


ing. 
Half Morocco Binding. 
Full-page Etchings. 


We Save You $99.00 


Regular price $5.00 a volume, 
Club price $2.53 a volume. 


“Ruskin 


Edition Limited to 500 Num- 
26 Volumes. 
Three-quarter Morocco Bind- 
i 1300 Illustrations. 


We Save You $39.00 


Regular price $4.00 a volume. 
Club price $2.50 a volume. 


£1.00 Down, $4.00 a Month 
Postal brings details 


bered Sets. 20 Volumes. 
Three-quarter Morocco Bind- 
ing. 360 Illustrations. 


We Save You $54.00 
Club price $4.80 a volume. 


$1.00 Down, $5.00 a Month 
Postal brings details 








Payments: $1.00 Dewn, $5.00 
a Month 


Postai brings details 
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"Bulwer 


Edition Limited to 1000 Num- 


Macaulay 


Regular price $7.50 a volume. 
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HIS is the Autograph edition de luxe of 
Scott’s Waverley Novels complete. It 
contains 441 illustrations; among these 
are 115 magnificent full-page steel engravings 
and 100 full-page photogravures; there are also 
many reproductions in facsimile of pages of 
Scott’s manuscript and deeds, bills, receipts, etc., 
made out by Scott’s own hand. Many of the 





dition Limited to 250 Num- 
bered Sets. 24 Volumes. 

Half Morocco Binding. 100 

Photogravures and Etchings. 


We Save You $55.00 


Regular price $5.00 a volume. 
Club price $2.71 a volume. 


_ $1.00 Down, $4.00 a Month 
Postal brings details 


bered Sets. 
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“Dumas 


Kdition Limited to 250 Num- 
Half Morocco Binding. 
Full-page Photogravures. 


We Save You $74.00 


Regular price $5.00 a volume. 
Club price $2.69 a volume. 


$1.00 Down, $5.00 a Month 
Postal brings details 
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photogravures represent scenes in the Scottish 
Highlands which have been made famous by 
stirring incidents in the stories. 

Messrs. A. & C. Black, of Edinburgh, are the 
publishers, and the edition is the finest of Scott's 
Novels which has ever appeared, The set con- 
sists of 25 royal octavo volumes, magnificently 
bound in three-quarter morocco. 


We Save You $56.00 


The regular price of the books is $5 a volume, 
Our Club price is $2.72 a volume, making the 
full set — with the Club fee, $1, added — cost $69 
(instead of $125). You pay the Club fee now; 
then the complete set is delivered and you pay 
for it at the rate of $4 a month thereafter. 


Dickens 


Finest “Dickens” ever published. 30 royal 
octavo volumes, uniform with the Waverley. 
800 Illustrations, 600 of them full page, on 
Japanese fibre paper. 
Only a few sets; first applicants will get them. 
Club price $2.70 a volume. $1,down, $4a month, 


Specimen -page-book FREE A postal brings it 


‘Three-quarter morocco, 





“Reade 


Edition Limited to 500 Num- 
bered Sets. 25 Volumes. 


32 Volumes. 
160 


Three-quarter Morocco Bind- 
ing. 100 Photogravures. 


We Save You $81.00 


Regular price $6.00 a volume. 
Club price $2.76 a volume. 


Payments: $1.00 Down, $4.00 
a Month 


Postal brings details 
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Sociely Motto —“ Goop CHER.” 

Colors — YELLOW AND WHITE, 

Flower — CORBOPS!IS. 

Society Song —** SCATTER SUNSHINE.” 
Headquarters, No. 9 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Have you had a kindness shown ? 
Pass it on. 

*Twas not given for you alone — 

ass it on. 

Let it travel down the years, 

Let it wipe another's tears, 

Till in Heaven the deed appears. 
Pass it on. 


ERRY CHRISTMAS! There! I have 
said it first, and that means that you 
owe mea Christmas present. Don’t 
you remember when we were chil- 
dren and firm believers in Santa 
Claus and his doings, how we used to 
try to stay up all night on Christmas 
Eve in order to be the first to call 
out ‘‘ Merry Christmas! ’’ to the other 
members of the family the next 
morning? The one who said it first 
was always entitled to two dips into 

the grab-bag, the biggest piece of pie at 
dinner time, and a special gift when the 
Christmas presents were distributed. 

ladmit that I may be taking a little advan- 
tage of you by crying out ‘‘ Merry Christmas ”’ 
the very second you take up my page to 
read, but then it is no more unfair than it is 
to lie awake the night before Christmas just 
to be up first in the morning, is it? 

Our Sunshine holidays are going to be 
such merry ones; I mean, of course, if you 
pay your debts, as I feel sure you all will if 
you stop a minute to think about it. Keep 
in mind that you owe me a Christmas present, 
and then when Santa Claus brings you a 
duplicate of anything just say: 

“Why, how lucky! Dear old Santa Claus 
must have known all about the Sunshine 
Society! ’’ 

Then do it up in a nice bundle and send it 
postpaid to Sunshine headquarters, in my 
care, and I promise you faithfully that I will 
wipe out all your demerit marks! 

“ed 

Tiny Messengers of Good Will 

HESE gifts will carry your greetings to our 

headquarters; then they will receive 
new orders and be sent out on a second 
journey to bear joyful tidings to another 
Sunshiner who perhaps will not get a gift of 
any other kind in her stocking on Christmas 
morning. 

No matter how tiny the messenger, it will 
always be received in true Sunshine spirit. 
If it brings with it the name and address of 
its sender, its new master will likely write 
a line telling where and how it turned up, 
and what special pleasure it brought. 

It is only a very odd person, indeed, who 
does not appreciate the spirit of good will and 
friendly intent that prompts the ‘‘ passing 
on’’ of something that to the sender has a 
certain pleasing meaning. 

Mrs. Fred Whitmore, of North Sunderland, 
Massachusetts, told me the other day how 
puzzled and even embarrassed she was by 
receiving regularly at certain intervals a 
package of beautiful cards, evidently meant 
for a child or an invalid making a scrap- 
book. She finally wrote to the sender saying 
that she thought there must be some mistake 
as she was neither a child nor an invalid, 
nor was she making a scrapbook. 


eed 
Cannot You Pass Them On? 


ELL, that is too bad,’’ came back the 

answer, “‘ and have you got them all 
yet? Don’t you think you can make some 
use of them?’’ 

Mrs. Whitmore confessed at once that she 
had been thoughtlessly slow, for now instan- 
taneously there flashed through her mind the 
names of many little people who would go 
wild with delight over such things. She 
distributed the cards and got a lot of pleasure 
out of doing so. 

**T find,’’ said Mrs. Whitmore, ‘‘ that we 
are too apt to try to see only what we our- 
selves can get out of things, and not what we 
can get out of them for others.’’ 

I, too, have noticed this. Many a Sunshiner 
has written me after having received some 
little remembrance from the office, ‘‘ Now, 
dear President-General, why in the world 
did you send me this? I have no possible 
use for such an article,’’ etc. 

Then I must tell them that I wanted to 
send them a greeting from headquarters 
principally to let them know that I thought 
of them and was grateful for some Sunshine 
courtesy or other. And as I had no better 
messenger and no money to purchase another 
to carry forth our good wishes, I took what I 
had, knowing that the recipient would 
thereby learn of Sunshine’s good will. At 
the same time I felt that if the gift did not fit 
into that particular home it would more than 
likely be passed on to another. 
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The Thought is Worth More than the Gift 
O SUNSHINE gift is valueless. Some- 
body will be glad to welcome it, and 
right here I want to assure you that such 
things never get tired carrying around the 
tidings of ‘‘ Good Cheer.’’ One can send 
them through the mail every day, and that 
little message, Greetings from the 
International Sunshine Society,’’ will bring a 
welcome smile to the most unhappy face. 
Truly we all have realized that it is sweet to 
be remembered. The gift is not everything; 
it is the thought that prompted sending it 
which we value most. 

Don’t write on your cards nor disfigure 
any Christmas present with inscriptions. 
Put in the package your card, and leave to 
the gift the great privilege of being able to 
do double duty if occasion calls for it. 

We seldom send gifts because we think 
our friends need them. It is the sentiment 
of ‘‘Good Cheer’’ that prompts us to act. 
And now, in passing on our kindnesses we 
are only dividing that of which we have 
much, thus making several happy, while 
hoarding gives pleasure to but one. 


seed 
Planning for Christmas Entertainments 


HRISTMAS exercises will be conducted 
by Sunshiners in almost every State of 
the Union. There will be many Christmas 
trees; New Jersey is goingtohaveone. Mrs. 
Walter L. Starr, President of the New Jersey 
State Division, in connection with her right- 
hand worker, Mrs. John Barlow, Secretary, 
has planned great holiday jollifications, espe- 
cially for Christmas night, in Newark at the 
Home for the Aged. Newark Branch No. 1 
will be the entertainers and the sixty-five old 
ladies of the home are to be especially 
amused, The parlors will be decorated with 
the colors of the society, and a _ huge 
Christmas tree will stand in the centre of the 
main hall. The tree will be laden with gifts 
of every sort and kind from all parts of the 
country, each bearing the name of some one 
of the dear old women whose remaining days 
are to be spent in this institution. 

Many of the presents, no doubt, will have 
little value outside of the fact that each is 
sent by somebody to whom the receiver can 
write, while others will be useful —like 
goods for a dress, or perhaps material for a 
cap, or yarn sufficient for a pair of winter 
stockings. 

Mrs. Starr will make an address and then 
there will be singing by several Sunshine 
bands. A good old-time Santa Claus will 
appear to distribute the mysterious fruit of 
the tree. Refreshments will then be served 
and good-night will be said. 

eed 

Many Surprises are Being Prepared 
HIS is only one of the many pleasant sur- 
prises that New Jersey has planned for the 
holidays. Both Mrs. Starr and Mrs. Barlow 
are indefatigable workers for Sunshine and as 
a consequence are much beloved. These two 
women have taken charge of the headquarters 
office one day each week ever since the office 
was open. Naturally such Sunshine can be 
done only by members living within easy reach 
of 96 Fifth Avenue; so the Presidents of other 
States have relieved us of care in other ways. 

Now to give some idea of the Sunshine 
acts done lately as dues or initiation fees, I 
will tell you of a few that I have fresh in 
my mind. A bicycle was passed on. Mr. 
Frederick H. Cone, who found he had little 
use for a first-class machine, sent it to the 
office, and it was given to a young man who 
is the main support of a widowed mother. 
Quite a number of ministers have preached 
Sunshine sermons. Doctor Hall, pastor of 
the little church in Chelan, Washington, has 
started a Sunshine Sunday-school, and the 
members will have a Christmas fair. Baby 
carriages and invalid chairs that have been 
for years stored away in the garret have 
been, as I suggested in an early letter, 
passed on, each and every individual gift 
finding a place where it was most joyfully 
hailed as a special blessing. 

ed 
What the Sunshine Gifts Are 


EMBERS in the mines of the different 
mountain districts have added most 
valuable specimens to a certain wealthy man’s 
cabinet of minerals. Quaint shells and curios 
that could not be purchased here have come 
from all parts of the world in payment for a 
book, a paper, a piece of ribbon, a square of 
silk, so easily obtained inthe city. Beautiful 
Indian baskets, blankets and bows and 
arrows from far Western States are sent as 
greetings in return for the glimpse of city life 
in the shape of magazines, pretty pieces of 
chinaware, a pocketbook, or some pieces of 
bric-a-brac that have, perhaps, been dupli- 
cated in the household, and therefore, but 
for Sunshine, would have found themselves 
stowed away for years. Do you not see how 
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much better this passing on is than to have 
the things fall to pieces in some attic? It is 
not Sunshine to give away what you need — 
only what you do not need. 

Sunshine fairs, teas, socials, card parties, 
sleigh rides and skating parties, besides the 
many Christmas-tree exercises, are planned 
for this month. Many of the Presidents have 
notified me that they are following the sug- 
gestions made by W. W. Wilcox, a member 
of the Advisory Board, and will therefore 
divide the receipts equally among their own 
band, the State organization and the Inter- 
national Society. 

A report of such donations should be made 
promptly at headquarters in order that the 
facts may be published in the many different 
daily papers sending out the news of 
Sunshine all over the world. 

coe | 
If You Want to Know More About Sunshine 
W ANY of you have missed my earlier 
pages, and want to know more about 
Sunshine, write to me at headquarters, 
inclosing a stamp for reply. 





| painted French creation, 


| een, that will not tear. In 


All questions | 


will be promptly answered, and receipts will | 


be forwarded for any money which may be 
sent in. 
is always on hand to attend to Sunshine 
bundles that come in. 

I want very much to remember this year, 
with a Christmas greeting from the general 
office, all the invalids or ‘‘shut-ins’’; all the 
very aged members; the blind, and the little 
cripples, of whom we have several bands; the 
orphans — there are eighty in one branch — 
and the other junior branches that have 
worked so loyally all the year doing kind 
deeds. Since we buy nothing at headquar- 
ters, only attempting to pass on what we 
receive, the success of our Christmas work 
must depend on what is sent in. 

ond 
We Want Thousands of Things 


WE* WANT hundreds and hundreds of cloth 

bags made large enough to hold a good- 
sized slate. The idea is to put into each of 
these bags some useful article for wear, like a 
pair of stockings or mittens, a cap, a handker- 
chief; also a game, a book, a doll or other 
toy; and, last of all, something to tickle the 
youngster's palate—candy, nuts or fruit. The 
bags can be made of any pretty piece of 
cretonne or satin you may have in the house. 


A committee of volunteer workers | 


| 
| 


Put in a good, strong, double drawing-string at | 


the top, for as a general thing the child uses 
the bag eventually for schoolbooks. 

Out of the smaller bright pieces of cloth 
that you may find in your work-basket you 
might make smaller bags for the candy or 
nuts. These will be used later by little girls 
for dolls’ clothes, and by little boys for mar- 
bles. Many sewing circles are already at 
work on the bags, and others on the articles 
for wear. Children are busy collecting their 
books and toys to pass on to other children 
less fortunate than themselves. 

We want dolls, oh, such a lot of dolls! 
Several hundreds have been promised, but 
I'm afraid there will not be enough after 
all. I said that we never buy anything at 
headquarters, but one cheery woman who 
shared this fear of mine has contributed a 
few dollars for dollies to fill in the gap so 
that no little girl may be neglected. Those 
that we buy will be dressed by the members 
of one of the New York branches. 

ae | 

How Sunshine Packages May be Sent 
= SENDING packages always remember 

that any weight less than four pounds may 
be forwarded by mail. Label each gift with 
your name, for these little Sunshiners love to 
send letters of thanks in their own hand- 
writing. There are two pleasures attached 
to every Sunshine gift: one lies in the giving, 
and the other in hearing from the little 
remembrance. 

It won’t be Sunshine to say, ‘‘I haven’t 
time to send anything now.’’ Should your 
box arrive too late for Christmas it will be 
used for New Year’s distribution. In fact, 
our heaviest contributions are likely to come 
after Christmas, when the children are 
anxious to divide their treasures. 

A large committee of workers will be on 
hand here to care promptly for all Christmas 
boxes; and I only regret that each and every 
one of you cannot lend a hand too, because 
there is more happiness to be gotten out of 
one day at 96 Fifth Avenue in the holiday 
season than one might find in a year any- 
where else. 
be with us here, I wish you the merriest pos- 
sible Christmas away from us. Good St. 
Nicholas is everywhere, and we should all 
make up our minds to be his servants through- 
out the month of December. 


ced 


| gee Santa Claus was the original Sun- 
shiner! — who knows? 


Children’s Cioth Toys 


Here's something to entertain 'em 
To help’em in their play — 

Mama can make 'em, 
Baby can’t break ’em, 

And they will last for many a day— 


LIFE SIZE DOLL 


“ Babies’ Clothes will now Fit Dollie” 


“ Lire Size DoLL”—* That's ad- 
vertised” that the baby’s clothes 
will fit. No clothes to make. If 
mamma can donate one of Baby’s 
outgrown changes, that her little 
daughter can put on and off, but 
ton and unbutton to her heart’s 
desire, the life-size doll will livein 
that child’s memvory long 
after childhood’s days have 
passed away. 

Every little girl loves a 
doll, more so a big doll; 
imagine how proud and de 
lighted she would be if you 

ave her a real “life-size 
Soll,” 2'¢ feet high, that can 
weur real clothes, whose 
head won't break, eyes fall 
in, or suffer any of the mis- 
haps that dollie is apt to 
encounter. 

This doll is an exact re- 
production of a hand- 













done on extra heavy Sut- 


oil colors that will not crock, 

The workmanship is per- 
fect, the color effects the 
very finest. 

‘The doll is intended to be 
stuffed with cotton, or other 
suitable material. It is this Century’s model of the 
old-fashioned “ Rag Doll ” that Grandma used to make, 
and would make Grandma open her eyes in wonder. 

Dollie has Golden Hair, Rosy Cheeks, Brown Eyes 
Kid Color Body, Red Stockings, and Bl: ack Shoes, an 
in following the directions in making up, if a piece of 
heavy cardboard is inserted in the soles, a perfect shoe 
is formed, enabling the doll to stand erect. 

To the many Mothers who have written “ Why don't you make 
asmaller doll for baby?"’ We have this same doll 20 inches 
high for the smaller Children, which retails at 26 cents, while the 
* Life Size Doll" sells at 50 eents. 


TOPSY DOLL ~ 
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(1HIS CUT SHOWS THE DOLLS AS SOLD) 
Topsy retails at 25 cents 
20 INCHES HIGH 


BABY’S BALL 


This Ball is for 
the little fellow, 
who doesn't want a 
wr 


zre me bi 
Bel Me oe 2s 


, ly ‘with the 
prettily colored 
pictures of the 
above ‘ Nursery ” 
rhyme to catch his 
fancy, and the 
words and music 
for Mamma “to 
catch the Air." 
The ball is in- 
tended to be filled 
with cotton or other 
soft material, made 
in six gores, easily 
put py, paren as 
directions will 
(BALL MADE UP) show. It is very 


light and elastic, cannot hurt him or mar the furniture, affords 





| him an endless round of amusement and fairly rolls itself into 


Nevertheless, since you cannot | 


his affections. The material is very strong and durable, and 
will make a lasting toy. We predict when Mamma discovers 
how many hours of amusement the little man gets out of his Ball 
she will decide it was a paying investment. Ball retails at 25e. 


Cry Baby Pin Cushion 





(CRY BABY CUSHION AS SOLD) 

While made for a pin receptacle we find mothers are using 
them for Dolls for very Little Folks and they are in high favor 
with the Tots— when made up the Cry Baby is as Broad as is 
Long and presents a very comical appearance. Retails at 15 ets. 


Largest Size (2% ft. ) 

White Doll retails . . $ .50 
20 in. White Doll retails. .25 
20 in. Topsy Doll retails . . 25 
15 in. Baby’s Ball retails .25 
Cry Baby Pin Cushion etaile 15 


Total amount at retail, $1.40 


Specia! Combination Offer 
All abeve for $1.00 


If you are unable to procure any of these Novelties at your 
Retailer's, the Manufacturers will, upon receipt of price, send 
postpaid, to any address in the U. S., Canada or Mexico. 


Sold the entire year. 


ART FABRIC MILLS, 40 White Street, N.Y. 
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THE JUDGES OF 


THE PARIS EXPOSITION 
have awarded to 
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LETTS veh for Superiority of 


\NOCO® and 
Heolate 


PREPARATIONS. 
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This is the third award 
from,a Paris Exposition. 
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The Largest Manufacturers of Cocoa and Chocolate in the World 


When you order BAKER’S CHOCOLATE or BAKER’S COCOA examine the package 
you receive and make sure that it bears the trade-mark “La Belle Chocolatiére.”’ 


Under the decisions of the United States Courts no other Chocolate or Cocoa 
is entitled to be labelled or sold as ‘‘ Baker’s Chocolate’’ or ‘‘ Baker’s Cocoa.’’ 


WALTER BAKER AND COMPANY, Ltd., Dorchester, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 
A Copy of Choice Recipes (fifty pages) will be mailed free on application to the above address. 
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N CHRISTMAS DAY mothers and 
fathers everywhere should ask their 
children, ‘‘ What is the meaning of 
Christmas?’’ And if the little ones 
do not know they should be told in 
language that they can understand. 

I have never forgotten a boy about 
fifteen years of age who was making 
a fire, early one Christmas morn- 
ing, in the room I occupied in a 
boarding-house. I asked him if he 
knew what Christmas meant. He 
said, ‘‘ Christmas was for getting a present, 
but he was too old for that.’’ He had prob- 

ably received a present on some Christmas 

Day when he was younger. I need hardly 

tell you that I showed him he was not too old 

to receive a Christmas present. 
es 
God’s Best Present to the World 

i Christmas is associated with gifts, 

and it should be, for Christ was God's 
present to the whole world. We outgrow so 
many presents, but this one we not only 
never outgrow but we are constantly growing 
up to it. It is always ours, but we have to 
grow to appreciate it. It would be interest- 
ing if we could see all over this world how 
much or how little God’s present to the world 
is appreciated. We would find dear old 
people who had accepted the gift when little 
children from their mothers’ lips. 

**O little town of Bethlehem,’’ where Jesus 
was born! I am sorry for the children who 
will not be gathered about the knee on 
Christmas Day, and told the old, old story, 
and sorry for the parents as well. You may 
give your children costly presents, but you 
can never give them a gift that will be so 
much to them for a lifetime as the story of the 
birth of the Son of God. I do not know that 
I have ever seen the patient oxen in my life 
but I have thought of my mother as she told 
me the story of the humble birth in the man- 
ger, and the cattle that ‘‘stood around.’’ The 
oxen especially impressed me. I wish I 
could recall the simple, weird hymn she sang 
to me, as she told me of the costly gifts that 
the “‘ wise men brought the Babe.’’ We did 
not have so many pictures for children then 
as we have now. How glad I am that I had 
a mother who showed me the pictures of the 
birth of Jesus! I fear there will be many 
homes at this Christmas time where even 
the Name of the One whose birthday we are 
keeping will not be mentioned, but I do not 
cate what the gifts may be, nor how costly 
—that family is poor, no matter how much 
money it has, where the Name that is above 
every name is not reverenced. 

oh 
Cultivating a Childlike Spirit 

ATHERS and mothers should remember 

that they are sowing seed for their reap- 

ing by-and-by. Their little child can be im- 

pressed now; but in after years it will not be 

easy toaccomplish what issoeasy now. They 
have an interested audience now, and what- 
ever may come in later years their child will 
never forget the beautiful story told at the 
mother’s knee on Christmas Day. Even after 

a lifetime we may hear the echo of the words, 

“Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem 

of Judea in the days of Herod the King, 

behold there came wise men from the east. 

Soverussiom, . .. ™ 

I have forgotten what presents my little 
grandchildren, one five and the other three, 
gave me last Christmas; but I have not for- 
gotten the joy that their baby voices gave me 
as they repeated the story of the birth of 
Jesus as their mother had taught it to them. 
I heard no music so sweet last Christmas Day 
as their little voices. 

Why was Christ born? It might be well 
for us older ones to take it in, as we give it 
to our children. I answer, to make us good, 
to make us unselfish. That is the meaning 
of the little cross so many of us wear, and 
that is why we put it on our little children. 
“In His Name’’ is on the cross. He was 
always unselfish, and we train our children to 
be like Him. To our little ones we say, ‘‘ He 
always obeyed His mother’’; and no lesson 
can be taught a child that will be such a for- 
tune to him as the lesson of simple obe- 
dience. I was told, when a child, that, if I 
would ask Jesus, He would give me a new 
heart that would make me want to obey. 
Can any better teaching than that be given 
for the maturer years? Sometimes I like 
to go back to what has been called the 
“Gospel according to Ezekiel,’’ and there 
read, ‘‘A new heart also will I give 
you, . . . and I will put my spirit 
within you and cause you to walk in my stat- 
utes.’” Maybe some of us need this gift at 
Christmas time more than at any other. 
Suppose we become like little children, and 
somehow make it known what we should like 
to have. Oh, for the spirit of a little child! 
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By MARGARET BOTTOME 


When the News is Too Good to Keep 

HEARD the other day of a mother who had 

embroidered a beautiful pair of slippers 
for her husband, and when they came home 
from the shoemaker’s her little boy saw them, 
and his mother told him they were for his 
father; that she was going to surprise him. 
So she wrapped them up and put them under 
a lounge in the father’s room, and told the 
little fellow that he must not tell his father. 
Days had to pass, and the burden of the joy 
that awaited his father was too much for the 
child, so he would go into his father’s room 
when his father was there, and look under 
the lounge, and then, when his father would 
say, ‘‘What do you want, darling?’ he 
would run away; but he kept up the looking, 
until one day he pulled them out, and when 
his father asked what he had there he said: 
‘Oh! father, such a splendid present for you 
from mother; but you are not to know any- 
thing about it till Christmas.’’ The father 
laughingly told the mother, and she said to 
the little fellow, ‘‘ Don’t you remember I told 
you not to tell.’’ ‘‘Oh! mother,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘‘I could not help it; I felt I 
should burst if I didn’t tell.’’ Have we any 
good news that, like the child, we feel we 
must tell? Do we really believe that won- 
derful gifts are to be given to us and our dear 
ones on account of this gift of a Saviour? 
And do we at this Christmas time not only 
say “‘I love to tell the story,’’ but, like the 
child, feel that we must tell the story ? 

i 

Doing for Others, Giving to Others 
Bape again, we realize that Christmas not 

only means the birth of Christ, but the 
birth of the Christlike spirit in us; for you 
may settle it once and forever that the relig- 
ion of Jesus Christ is a religion to make us 
like its Founder — doing for others, giving to 
others; and none of us is so poor but we may 
give, if it is in our hearts to give. 

Edward Garrett once said: ‘‘ When the 
song’s out of your life you can’t start another 
while it’s a-ringing in your ears, but it’s best 
to have a bit of silence, and out o’ that 
maybe a psalin’ll come by-and-by.’”’ 

I know too many of the readers of this 
magazine not to feel sure that many, out of 
whose life the song has gone, will turn to 
this page for comfort at this Christmas time. 
You say (and I quite understand you), ‘‘ I 
cannot think of Christmas.’’ But, my dear 
friend, Christmas is for your comfort, your 
joy. What did the Incarnation mean? It 
meant eternal life; it meant that you should 
have your dear ones forever. Look through 
the Christmas trees of earth, and see the 
Tree of Life in the midst of the Paradise of 
God. ‘‘Shall I see my darling again?’”’ 
Of course you will. That is what is meant 
by the words, ‘‘ God so loved the world, that 
He gave His only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in Him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life.’’ Now, don’t put 
in any “‘ifs’’ and “‘ buts’’; just believe that 
God meant what He said. The fact is, we 
know so little of magnificent giving that we 
can hardly realize God's gift. But wrapped 
up in that one gift, which gives us the word 
‘*Christmas,’’ are riches untold, undreamed 
of. I beseech you, if you bear the name of 
Christian, do Jet those around you see that 
you are happy, no matter how much is gone; 
no matter if all is gone — God is left. 

vf 
There is Always Time for Religion 

MET a woman last summer who glided up 
to me softly, as I stood one day on the 
piazza of the hotel, and, in a low voice, said 
in broken English, ‘‘ I am very lonely; every- 
body has gone.’’ She was a little woman, 
extremely well dressed. I looked down at 
her, and she went on: ‘‘I never had any 
children; it was a great trial to us at first, 
but we became everything to each other, and 
now that my husband is gone ’’ —and putting 
her hand on her heart she said, ‘‘ it is so 
empty here, so very, very lonely.’’ I said, 
** Did you ever hear of God?’’  ‘* Oh, yes,’’ 
she answered, ‘‘of course.’’ Then I bent 
down very lovingly over the lonely woman 
and said: “* He is always searching for lonely 
people. So many people are full, there is no 
room for Him, so He seeks empty hearts, 
lonely people. He will come to you and fill 
the lonely place.’’ I was called away and 
these were the last words I said to her; but 
I saw her once afterward and the sorrowful 
look had gone; some one had evidently come. 

Now, may I], at this Christmas tiie, say 
one word to those who will read this page 
and who do not call themselves Christians? 
Phillips Brooks can say so much better what 
I want to say that I will quote him: ‘I say 
to my friend, ‘ Being a Christian means 
being a full man’; and he says to me: ‘I 
have no time to bea Christian. I have not 
room. If my life were not so full! You 


eart to Heart Galk 
wilh art to Dead Cake 







don’t know how hard I work from morning 
till night. What time is there for religion in 
such a life as mine?’ 

‘* But does it not come to seem to us so 
strange, so absurd, if it were not so melan- 
choly, that man should say such a thing as 
that? It is as if the engine had said it had 
no room for the steam. It is as if the tree 
had said it had no room for the sap. It is 
as if the ocean had said it had no room for 
the tide. It is as if the man had said he 
had no room for his soul. It is as if the life 
had said it had no time to live when it is 
life. It is not something that is added to 
life—it is life. A man is not living without 
it, and for a man to say that ‘I am so full in 
life that I have no room for life’ is absurd.”’ 


ih 
What Christ Came into the World For 


MUST confess that I like the sentiment I 
read a short time ago, thus expressed by 
its author: ‘‘ People who talk facts, I like; 
people who talk theories, I fly from.’’ I think, 
upon the whole, that I shall always like the 
first kind of people better than clever ones. 
I believe we owe more to the former, too, and 
learn more from them of human nature, 
which, after all, is what we want to know. I 
am sure we have been given wrong ideas 
of things. Human nature is lovely; it is 
unhuman nature that we want to get rid of. 
God is human; that is what Christmas 
shows. If you want to know what God is 
like, look at the Man who was the Son of 
God, but who always loved to call Himself 
the Son of Man. What did He come into 
this world for? Not to condemn the world, 
but-that the world through Him might be 
saved. He did not come to call all the 
people, who thought they were good, around 
Him. He distinctly said, ‘‘ Il came not to 
call the righteous, but sinners, to repent- 
ance.’? What is repentance? Turning from 
the wrong to the right. Did He come to save 
me? That is exactly what He did come for. 
His Name shall be called Jesus because He 
shall save His people from their sins. Ah, 
you say, “* His people,’’ but I am not one of 
His people. Yes, you are. We are all the 
people of His pasture. You may be a prodi- 
gal son, but you are a son; you may have 
been among the swine, but that is not your 
home. At any time you can say, “IT will 
arise and go to my Father. I am = going 
home.’’ And Christmas is a good time to 
start for home, and to become in heart a child. 
va 
God is Always Looking for Lonely People 
REMEMBER meeting a lonely-looking per- 
son, last summer, who said she did not like 
to hear ‘‘ We must be born again.’’ I said 
to her, ‘‘ Suppose you change the word must 
to may—You may be born again’’; and as I 
talked with her of the loveliness of it all that 
we might be born again, might come into a 
new world (for the only way to get into a new 
world is to be born into it), I saw the shadow 
leave her face, and the look of pleasure, at 
the mere thought of being born again, take 
its place, and in less than five minutes the 
irritation at being told she must be born 
again had given way to the desire to have all 
that pertained to the old life pass away, and 
the new creation take its place. 

I may be mistaken, but I am inclined to 
think there are not many people who are not 
tired of themselves, and would really like to 
be made over. Just think of having the 
feeling of a child! Wondering what presents 
you are going to have at Christmas; so eager 
to have Christmas come! To be just like a 
child! It is only here and there that you 
find a man who is large enough and grand 
enough for people to say, he is a perfect boy. 
But that even does not satisfy the heart. 
Somehow life has taken the child out of most 
people, and something supernatural must take 
place to get the divine childhood in us. And 
that is just what Jesus meant when He talked 
to the learned rabbi about being born again. 
The rabbi knew theories, but he did not know 
the new, the divine life in the soul. 


> 
How We May Have a Merry Christmas 


OW, shall we not, while the bells peal out 
a ‘‘ Merry Christmas’’ to all, take the 
hand of our elder Brother and let Him lead 
us back home; home to our Father’s house, 
where there is bread enough, life enough, 
and to spare, and be happy children in God’s 
universe, having the victory over our fallen 
nature, and being children at home? Then 
we shall really have a Merry Christmas. 
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The Renovator’s 
Business Gone 


“No,” said Mrs. Progress, “1 shall never need you 
again. You see, Iam using the Ostermoor Patent 
Elastic Felt Mattress, and it requires no re- 
making because it is vermin-proof and never packs 
or gets lumpy, as hair mattresses do. Good-day.” 


The Ostermoor 


Patent Elastic | 5 
Felt Mattress, . 


Positively not for sale by stores. 
We pay express charges to your door. 


We sell on the distinct agreement that you ma 
return it at our expense and get your money back 
(without dispute) if vot satisfactory in every way 
at the end of Thirty Nights’ Free Trial, and 
positively guarantee that the best $50 hair mat- 
tress made is not its equal in cleanliness, durability 
or coufort. 

May We Send You Our Free Book ? 
This is all we ask. We want you to know about our 
mattress even if you have made up your mind 
not to buy one. Simply send your address ona 
postal for our 72-paxe book, * ‘The ‘Vest of ‘lime.”’ 
2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 ibs. . $ 8.35 
3 feet wide, 30 lbs. . ° ° 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 ibs. . 
4feet wide,40 lbs. . . . 13.35 J Long 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 Ibs. . 15.00 

If made in two parts 50 cents extra. 

Express Charges Prepaid Everywhere. 
Beware! ‘Ihere is nota 
single store in the coun- 
try that carries our mat- 
tress; almost every store 
now has an imitation so- 
called “felt,” which is 
kept in stock to sell on our 
advertising. Our name 
ThA . and guarantee is on 
Mann every genuine mattress, 


Ostermoor & Co., 117 Elizabeth St., New York. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. 
Send for our book, “ Church Cushions.” 




















PERVADES OUR PURNITURE 


CHAIRS and TABLES 


Direct from FACTORY (no middlemen) on 
approval; freight paid, to be returned at our 
expense if not satisfactory. 

WE MANUFACTURE in exclusive, dainty, 

















classical designs —such as beautify your home 
Our name guarantees highest grade at lowest 
siead Artistic Catalog Free. 
COLONIAL FURNITURE CO. 
27 S. Division St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
SENT ON APPROVAL 
Express Prepaid 


a, 

WE will send you ‘on approval,” direet from the factory, ¢x- 
press prepaid, a yair of these fine * BONDY” Military 

Hair Brushes ~— elegant for holiday gifts. When they arrive, it 
satisfactory, pay the express agent only $3.75 and keep them; if 
not, return them at ourexpense. (If cash is sent with order, $3,40, 
express paid, and we will refund your money if they are not satis- 
factory.) These handsome brushes have solid genuine ebony 
backs, size 434 x 244, finest stiff pure white Sil-erian bristles, extra 
long, securely held by our patent fastener, and are richly orna- 
mented with solid sterling silver mountings. At retail they 
would cost from $6.00 to $7.50. We engrave initials (three or 
less) free ; monogram, 50 cts. extra. Write for catalogue of toilet 
requisites for birthday, wedding anniversary, and holiday gifts. 


BONDY MFG. CO., 60 lonia Street, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 





ake a 


Kodak 


ome for 
Christmas 


The Folding Pocket kinds are made of aluminum, 
covered with fine seal grain leather, and fitted with 
superb lenses and shutters. 





$10.00 to $17.50. 


New and interesting phases of Kodakery are the Panoram-Kodaks for 
landscapes and out-door groups, the Portrait attachments for making large 
head and shoulder photographs with the small, fixed focus Kodaks, and 
the two, six and twelve exposure cartridges which enable the Kodaker to 
load for a couple of exposures at home or for a day’s outing. 


Kodaks, $5.00 to $35.00. Brownie Cameras, $1.00. 


_EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Catalogues free at the dealers 
or by mail. 


























In water color effects 


Exact size, 28% x 114 
Swift’s American Girl Calendar 


Typical of our country’s progress, and the dawn of the new century. ‘The four heads suggest 
the periods of discovery, of settlement, of development, and of completion. The coloring is 
rich, striking, and unusually harmonious. It is a work of art of the highest order, and a charming 
tribute to the American Girl. Sent, postpaid, to any address for — 


1 Cap from Jar Swift’s Beef Extract ; or, 
10 Wool Soap Wrappers; or, 
10 Cents in Stamps or Money. 


Address, Advertising Department, Swift and Company, Stock Yards Station, Chicago. 


If you like ham or bacon, and 
are not satisfied with what you 
have been ordering, ask for 
“Swift's Premium.” The name 
is branded on the skin. 

Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard has 
attained its great popularity 
because the quality is always 
the same. U.S. Gov't Inspected. 


Swift and Company 


Chicago Kansas City Omaha St. Louis St. Joseph St. Paul 




















W.H.MOORE’S CLUBBING OFFERS 


LOWEST Eel NG. PRICES 








SENT TO ONE OR DIFFERENT ADDRESSES 








Sent to One or Different Addresses Cosmopolitan, 1 year 
The periodicals in any combinati ff 1 
will Ge aaed toane or A mmr adivemen. Review of Reviews (aw) 2.50 
Join with your friends and take all. The Success, i year . : " 1.00 


subscriptions may be either new or re- A 
Pearson’s, t year . . 1.00 


$1.00 ) CUT IT IN HALF 


$2.75 


(Cheeks accepted) 


newals, except where otherwise stated. For all Four 














FREE 








purple The other four designs « tain La cor typifying ** Morning," ** Noon,” ** Eve ning "’ and ** Night,”’ modeled in colors 
appropriate to the time of day represented, and bossed on relief plaques, set against rich plush mats of silvery blue, bright 
‘ i ock blue and deep crimson. These four plaques have no lettering whate ver to mar their artistic ponaty, 
ssly for decor ativ purposes. Eac h of 9 five sheets has a separate hanger, which can be retained « 
nv - plaques and « ida r can be used singly or together, frame lor nts ee to decorate your home in an 
almost endless variety o avs whic e your own ingenuity and artistic taste will sugyest 
This illustration of one of the plaques gives but a faint idea of the rich coloring, exquisite beauty and 
uperb decorative effect « of the calendar. It is superior to many calendars offered in the Art stores f or $1.00. 


Mailed free for ten FAIRBANK’S FAIRY SOAP wrappers, or seven 2-cent stamps 


The calendar will be ready for distribution No vomies 1. ove you tried the new oval cake of FAIRY SOAP —the 
} ty, the new FAIRY shape, unquestionably the best floating white soap ever made. Endorsed by the 
ame |} AIRY quali e and by m ‘any other prominent women. 


wives of a majority of U. S. Senators 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago, II1., Dept. D. 


FAIRBANK’S FAIRY CALENDAR 1901 


Consists of five designs, 10% x 124, elegantly lithographed in beautiful colors and gok I, on extra heavy plate stock. They 
represent handsomely decorated Dres« len china plaques, on rich plush backgrounds, no two alike. The first sheet is the 
calendar proper, as it contains the entire twelve months’ calendar dates grouped within the plaque, with at rack ground of royal 





FREE 


Mfrs. also of Gold Dust Washing Powder. 


























Cosmopolitan, McClure’s and Black Cat, one year, $2.00 
Cosmopolitan, McClure’s and Pearson’s, one year, 2.25 
Cosmopolitan, McCiure’s and Delineator, one year, 2.50 
Cosmopolitan, McClure’s and Munsey, oue year, e 2.50 
Cosmopolitan and McClure’s, one year, : 1.75 
Cosmopolitan and Youth’s Companion (ii lading all extra numbers ‘and Cc ‘alendar for 3901), 2.25 


It is fortunate for our patrons that we are 


enabled to include in nearly every offer the large and 


handsomely illustrated family journal SUCCESS. It is the most helpful and inspiring publication in the 
world — one which should be taken into every home, office and school-room. Issued monthly at $1.00 a year. 


The prices quoted pay for a full yearly 
subscription to each periodical in the club. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN 


Will be sent in clubs as follows: 


with Success, $1.50 
with Pearson's and Success, 2.00 
with Review of Reviews (new), Success, 2.50 
with Munsey’s, Pearson's and Sue cess, 2 gs 


with Youth’s Companion, Pearson's, Success, 3-75 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 
Will be sent in clubs as follows : 


with C osmopolitan and Success, $2.25 
with Munsey’s and Success, 2.60 
with Cosmopolitan, Pearson's, Success, 2.75 
with Review of Reviews (new), Success, 2.75 
with Youth's Companion, Cosmopolitan, 
Success, 4-00 


A NEW subscription to Public Opinion may 
be substituted for Review of Reviews only. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
(NEW subscriptions only to Review of Reviews) 
Will be sent in clubs as follows : 


with Pearson's and Success, i ~ 
with Muusey’s and Success, 

with McClure’s, Cosmopolitan, Success, 3-00 
with Delineator, Cosmopolitan, Success, 3-25 
with Youth’s Companion and Success, 3-75 
with Scribner's and Success, 4-75 
with Century and Success, 5.50 


ANEW subscription to Current Literature may 
be substituted for Review of Reviews only. 


Leslie’s Popular Monthly OR The Delineator 
Will be sent in clubs as follows: 


with Cosmopolitan and Success, $2.30 
with Pearson’s and Success, 2.30 
with McClure’s and Success, 2-55 
with Cosmopolitan, Pearson’s, Success, 2 

with Review of Reviews (new), Success, 2.80 


3 TOILETTES, the leading fashion magazine, price alone $2.00 a year, with either Delineator, 
. or ° Pearson's, Cosmopolitan, SUCCESS or McClure’s, the two one year for $2.00, 








For Harper’s Monthly add $2.75 during November, and after December Ist add $3.35; 
For Harper’s Weekly or Bazar add $3.35 to any of the above combinations. 








Club Raisers and Agents Wanted to Take Orders for our Combination Offers 


If you will send us three orders for any of the above combination offers, you may have free, as 
your premium, a yearly subscription to any $1.00 periodical in U.S., except Ladies’ Home 


Journal and Saturday Evening Post. 


Your own and two others make a club of three. 


To accommodate our customers who wish to make only one remittance we will accepl any 
combination at same prices offered by other subscriplion agencies or publishers. 
All combinations cannot be shown in one advertisement, but we can furnish anything wanted. Our 


40-page catalogue wit!) list of 3000 periodicals, both American and foreign, at low rates, mailed free. 
All periodicals mailed direct from publishers to subscribers. Address all orders to 


W.H. MOORE’S CLUB AGENCY, Brockport, N. Y. 
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Don't send 
material out the 
house to be plaited 


Do Your 
Own 
Plaiting 


AND 
MATERIAL 


NO RODS 

NO STEAM 
NO HOT BOX 
NO PAPER 





First Step—Dropping Leaf. 








12-INCH PLAITER 
14 Yard Long 
$2.50 


15-INCH 
PLAITER 

2 Yards Long 
$5.50 





Second Step— Drawing Corrugations. 
ACCORDION, 
KNIFE, BOX and 
GRADUATED 
PLAITING 


Perfectly and permanently 
done without injury to the 
material. 

Chiffon, the softest tissues, 
finest laces, silks, cvttons, 
wools, smooth or crépe 
papers. 

Any Material 

Plaited on 

ROYAL 

PLAITER 

A machine complete in 
itself. So simple a child 
can operate it. 

Third Step — Pressing and Setting Plaits. 

Send order for machine to te ye DEPARTMENT OF 
one ROVAL PLAITER €0., L't'd, 78 Walker Street, New York 
(ity, or for ROYAL PL AITER BOOKLET, =e illustrating 
the machines. NS, ¥. SALESROOM, 487 BROADWAY 


‘‘DON’T BE CHINESE !’’ 


Coward “Good Sense” Shoe 
For Children 


Perfect safeguard against 
Foot- Binding, or Foot 
Distortion of any kind. 
Every mother who knows 
this shoe endorses it. 
Study of a lifetime, per- 
fected by experience. 
Ensures natural, 
healthy, painless 
feet. Best for wear. 
Costs no more than 
ordinary shoes. 












Catalogue, inclu- 
ding Good Sense 
Shoes for “ pose ups,’ 
Economy. Wvrite for it. 


James 8. Coward, 268, 272 Greenwich Street, New York 
Near Warren Street 


HOOKON 
HOSE 


means Comfort and 












R228 






i od 


ears 


Holds the Stockings Up 
Holds the Corset Down 


Being hooked on the lowest corset clasp it 
keeps the corset down and close to the body 
preventing the points from protruding an 
greatly reducing the prominence of the abdo- 
men, making the figure more perfect. 

Does away with safety pius. Is 
the easiest to adjust. Cannot be- 
come unfastened. Always comfort- 
able, no matter what position the 
wearer may assume, Stands every 
strain. For sale at leading stores, 


For Sampl 
Send 50 Fer Sample 

For Sampli 
Send 2 a Cc raver: ol 


I, B. KLEINERT RUBBER CO. 
723 Broadway, New York 
A (NEW) 608- 


ARTISTIC HOMES 4.553538 


of low - cost houses, 
Sent post paid, 95¢ 


The ‘ Cottage - Builder” 
Issued Monthly. 














per year with any two 
25-eent hooks 

fee, leach number has 12 NEW 

$3 Brick City Houses vaxcouves,s.c, Cottage plans. Sample, 1c. 

m Mery 25c | 32 Houses, $1000 to $1200, 25c 

2 tata ks..,4 (each) 28¢ 32 Houses, $1200 to $1500, 25c 

32 Double 25c | 32 Houses, $1500 to $2000, 25c 

25c | 32 Houses, $1800 to , 25¢ 

25c | 32 Houses, $2000 to } 25¢ 











HERBERT C. CHIVERS, Architect, St. Louis, Mo. 
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By MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


Ounestions of interest to girls will be answered on this page, 


addresses. 


Dear Girls, Wherever You Are, I 
you a very Merry Christmas. The blessed 
Yuletide is here again, most joyful season 
of the whole year, and its wonderful glamour 
falls on every commonplace thing and 
touches it with gold. I am writing to you 
with the same old pen at the same familiar 
table, and in the same quiet little room. 
But here is a miracle. The pen flies along 
as if it had a diamond point and the words 
sparkle as I write; the ink has a golden 
sheen, and there is a sort of aureole over the 
little study, making it look like a bit of fairy- 
land. Every one of us just now is under the 
power of a great magician who has taken the 
big round world under his care and cast over 
it a wonderful spell, a spell of joy and glad- 
ness, a spell that converts common things 
into precious possessions, and mysteriously 
uplifts and beautifies everything it touches. 
The name of the mighty magician is Love. 


wish 


The Good People | Meet, even if ordinarily 
rather prosaic and dull, are laughing excit- 
edly and looking mysterious, and smuggling 
great bundles into closets and corners, while 
the children are fairly on tiptoe with expec- 
tation; they dance and sing, and hug one 
another with delight, and the universal tide of 
mirth flows about us all—the year’s high tide 
which is like nothing else in the circle of the 
months. ‘‘ Christmas, Merry Christmas,’’ is 
the refrain which our voices cheerfully repeat. 

Our Christmas sentiment finds tangible 
expression in the exchange of gifts. One of 
the best and pleasantest things about this 
custom is that it may be as compact or as 
elastic as we choose to make it; we may 
crowd the whole beautiful planning, and 
choosing, and buying, and- making into the 
compass of December, or we may let it stretch 
over three-fourths of the year. Thrifty girls 
commenced their Christmasing away back in 
June, when they picked up a pretty trifle in 
the shops for Uncle John or Brother Tom, or 
began to embroider a set of doilies in their 
summer leisure for mother or Cousin Virginia. 
Little inadvertent observations of certain 
dear ones, wishes carelessly dropped with no 
slightest shadow of a hint about them, wants 
wistfully stated many weeks ago, were noted 
with joy, jotted down and put by for future 
use in homes where Christmas is, as it should 
be, the great event of the year. 


Could We Peep into Girlish Diaries we 
might discover many such entries as these, 
made in the summer and autumn: 

“Tom would like a bathrobe with a hood. 
Mem.— Rise a little earlier every morning to 
make it, so that I can have it well out of the 
way before Christmas week.”’ 

** Edith has admired a portfolio at D ’s. 
Lou and I are going to combine and give it 
to her, and mother will supply the notepaper 
with engraved monogram.”’ 

**T have begun to embroider a dozen hand- 
kerchiefs for father with his initial. I can 
go right on working them before his eyes. 
Poor dear, he never suspects a thing. All 
white work is just sewing, in his sight.’’ 

** Sister Mary has several times spoken of 
a putter, a lofter, a brassy, a 
cleek. Tell Theodore that all, or any one 
of them, will make her a most acceptable 
Christmas present.’’ 

When a family are on the watch to ascer- 
tain one another’s longings and there is a 
clever girl who keeps a diary, one finds very 
few misfit gifts. By misfits I mean such 
obviously inappropriate tokens of regard as 
convey the idea of obligation, and might as 
well be labeled p. p. at once — polite and per- 
functory. A gift to be loved and treasured 
and held long in the hand, and thought about 
with a warm glow at the heart, for days after 
it is received, must be full of the genuine 
Christmas spirit, which is only another way 
of saying that it must be personal, chosen 
with a real meaning and full of loving mes- 
sages for one who will always thenceforward 
feel richer on its account. 





Gifts of a Girl’s Own Handiwork are sure 
to be appreciated. Among the daintiest and 
most useful presents are bags, which, lacking 
pockets, every woman in the land finds a use 
for. Little knitted shoulder capes, warm 
white shawls, fleecy affairs of soft wool to 
throw over the head when sitting on the 
veranda in summer; bedroom slippers, such 
a comfort when one slips off one’s boots at 
night, and the sumptuous afghan or silken 


| spread to throw across a divan or the foot of 


| 
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the couch, are invariably welcome. So are 
the numerous artistic centrepieces and scarfs 
which may be exquisitely wrought on linen, 
and which adorn the dinner-table, or find a 
place on the dressing-bureau. 

Love in every stitch might be the legend 
invisibly woven through the warp and woof 
of these beautifully designed and worked 
gifts of woman to woman. 


but inguirers must give their names and 


Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail, 


We Need a Caution, My Dears; 
it, and I need it, too, 
Christmas joy by allowing the bargaining 
flavor to mar it. The instant there enters 
into Christmas giving the sordid motive, 
the thought of reciprocity, the paradise has 
felt the subtle poison of the serpent and 
known his blighting trail. In line with this 
unfortunate lowering of Christmas marches 
that indiscreet ambition which drags its vic- 
tim into the maelstrom of debt. I have seen 
young women with lists of fifty, sixty and 
seventy names of persons to whom they said 
they must give Christmas presents. To do 
so was to far exceed their allowances, possibly 
to plunge into extravagances which would 
cripple them for months. ‘Unless father 


you need 
about spoiling our 


and Uncle Benjamin give me money at 
Christmas,’’ said a bewildered and perplexed 
girl last year, ‘‘1 shall not get over the 


Christmas tax till spring.’’ I have seen 
older women than this dear child very much 
straitened and disturbed both by their own 
Christmas expenditure, and by the reflection 
that some of the gifts they accepted would 
mean menacing bills to their relatives in 
January, and much skimping, and saving, and 
financial distress the rest of the winter. Do 
not, my dear girls, do not let us make our 
Christmas feast bitter with the rue of debt. 
Christmas should never have an undertone 
of dread or discouragement. 


Any Little Remembrance, a flower, a liv- 
ing plant — above all, a letter —is a fitting gift 
at Christmas. As much as possible eliminate 
the idea of cost, which should never be obtru- 
sive in our annual gift-making. 

The children of a certain household were 
sent to a school so far from their home that 
they had to ride to and fro on an electric car. 
A conductor, who was probably himself a 
parent, was very thoughtful and kind to 
them, helping the little ones on and off, and 
always waving them a cheery good-morning 
as they trotted away in the direction of the 
big academy. There was not much money 
in their home, and the children, being in the 
confidence of their father and mother, were 
aware that they could not afford very much 
extra, because papa’s salary was so very 
small, and there was such a bunch of boys 
and girls to buy shoes for. They put their 
little heads together, and asked mother if 
they might not go without any presents at all 
and buy something for the friendly conductor. 
And this they did. They proudly gave the 
dear, good man a woolen comforter and a pair 
of warm gloves, and he was very much 
pleased. And I think the children had the 
true Christmas spirit, don’t you? 


A Dearly Loved Woman whose heart went 
out to the poor in her neighborhood resolved 
to let all her Christmas keeping be in their 
behalf. She lived ina handsome city street 
in a wide and stately apartment, but she had 
to walk only three short blocks to find 
squalor and wretchedness. As she walked 
out in the crisp autumnal afternoons she 
made acquaintance with some of her poor 
neighbors, calling on the mothers, learning 
the children’s names, and_ establishing 
friendly relations with them. When 
Christmas drew near there was no patronage 
in the invitations which delighted twenty 
families, invitations to the children to come 
to a Christmas tree on Christmas morning. 
The tree was loaded with cornucopias, dolls, 
skates and all sorts of attractive toys for chil- 
dren. My dear lady darkened her room, and 
lighted all the twinkling tapers, and when 
the children were admitted they clapped 
their hands and shouted. And when they 
went home every little girl had a new frock, 
and every little boy a new suit of clothes, and 


every child took to its mother a length of | 


beautiful stuff to make her a new gown. Of 
course, few women all by themselves could 
manage just such a Christmas feast, but it 
could easily be done by half a dozen girls, 
or by ten or twenty in combination, and 
think what a_ far-spreading glory would 
stretch out from that day across the waste 
spaces of the year. 


When Christmas Comes by all means have 
the house dressed with holly and pine and 
fir, and don’t forget the mistletoe. Go out 
and mingle with the Christmas throngs. 
There is an exhilaration in forming a part, 
if only a unit, in the crowd that is so gay and 
so merry, in hearing bits of bright talk, in 
greeting friends and acquaintances and seeing 
the overflowing joy of the children. Never 
let a single Christmas pass without reading a 
Christmas story and singing a Christmas song, 
and do not overlook the sweet significance of 
the day itself. Remember that it is for all 
the world the anniversary of Christ’s birth. 

Be as happy as you can and make others 
as happy as you can. 


A Merry Christmas to you, one and all! 





Love and Lace 
LIVE TOGETHER 


Excel in embroidery, and have pin money in 
plenty. From beginner to expert Home Needle- 
work Magazine, the inimitable manual which all 
others vainly try to imitate, will teach you at 
the moderate rate of 35 cents a year, besides 
furnishing free of charge flower and other needle- 
work designs in beautiful colors, which cost 
thousands and thousands of doilars 

Artists and experts of eminence in embroidery, 
crochet, knitting, drawn-work and lace making 
engaged at princely salaries will help you to 
establish an 


Embroidery Graduate Class 


Through Home Needlework Magazine, for the 
brightening and beautifying of your home, the 
elevation of spirit always accompanying high- 
class needlework, and to place a pleasant pin- 
money provider in my lady's hands, 

Send us 35 cents and we will send vou by re- 
turn mail the two superb books for July and 
October, 1900 (big Christmas present issue, with 
premium list), and will send you the January and 
April, 1901, books when they come out. Your 
money back if you don't like them. Write to-day. 


Address FLORENCE PUBLISHING CO. 
8 Chestnut Street, Florence, Mass. 

















One hour counts for little in 
broidering. It is tedious and 
yet the results are fascinating. 


The Ideal Embroiderer 


does the work more perfectly and in one- 
fourth the time. It 1s a simple, cunning 
little device. A girl can operate it with 
ease and accuracy in any fabric, using Em- 
broidery Silk or Cotton, It was invented in 
igoo, The only instrument which does suc- 
cessfully all and more than claimed for it. 


hand em- 
tiresome, 


We will send one Ideal Embroiderer with full 
instructions for using, and a full set of the 
latest stamping patterns. Also a beautiful 
book containing many Color Plates and other 
designs. All these by mail for $1.00 until fur- 
ther notice. Regular price #5. Agents wanted. 


IDEAL SUPPLY CO., Dept. A, Monadnock Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 








EPOCHS OF EMBROIDERY. ITALY. 10th Century, A.D 
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‘NEw EmBroivery Book 


Containing the following unique ideas for 


CHRISTMAS FANCY WORK 


“Embroidery Linens for Framing” has never before 
been treated in the printed pages of any other book. Our 
exclusive designs when embroidered become rich pictures 
in silk for preserving in a fre ame under sflass like any other 
picture. So the embroiderer’s h sadtwesk lasts a lifetime. 
* Battenberg Work ” is made clear from start to finish, 
covering 24 new designs. * Bobbinet Designs” illus- 
trate a new style of embroidery, in which the work is easy 
an the result very handsome. 

Book contains 130 illustrated pages; 
Plates ; instructions for beginners ; 
and centerpieces. Ask for our“ 
10 cents. Address 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 


6 Union Street, New London, Conn. 


16 new Colored 
latest designs in doilies 
1901 Book.’ Mailed for 





























BUY DIRECT FROM THE 
MANUFACTURER AND SAVE 
MIDDLEMENS PROFIT. 
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SPECIAL 
OFFER 


Beautiful 
Christmas Gift for 
Young and Old 


Desk and Writing 
Set Warranted 
Solid Sterling Silver 


DESCKIPTION: 


Pen Holder, 5 inches 
long, with fine sil- 
ver-plated pen. 

Paper Cutter, 5% 
inches long, with 
fine pearl blade. 

Ink Eraser, 4 inches 
long, best steel 
blade. 

All three in hand- 

some lined box for $1 
If, on receipt of these 

goods, you are not per- 

fectly satisfied, money 
gladly refunded 

Sent to any address on 
receipt of price in 2-cent 
stamps, or money orders, 





Elegant Ulastrated Cat- 
alogue of Jewelry and Sil- 
verware sent free. 


JEWELRY MFG. CO. Bgsten, 











THE BEST 


Exquisite Flavor 
Easy to Make 
Easy to Digest 


Strengthening, Refreshing, 
and most Economical in use 


Order it next time —take no other. 





COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
of Beef simplifies sick room 
cookery. Acup of rich beef 
tea in a minute, before the 
invalid’s fancy for food has 


passed away. 


The genuine always e ° 
bears this siguature 
in blue: 























Sterling Silver Charms 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
A few of our most desirable patterns in silver harms, fo 
which there is a great demand at present. Initials engravec 
on hearts without extra charge. 


Wish Bone Heart, $0.50 Buffalo, “= 
Beaded Heart, .- 25 Pug Dox, . pn 
Good Luck Heart, Pe Bull, 25 
Plain Heart, J 2d Sheep, 1.00 
Elephant, ‘ 1.50 
Write for new Catalogue * E,” 152 pages. i) pears of 
voted to watches, 14 to diamond jewelry, 48 to solid gold, 


sterling silver, and fine, gold-plate d je ty hd eT ae 
silver novelties. and 25 to sterling silver, ag her t- 
ware. Over 8000 photographic illustrations. a ea tree. 


S. KIND & SON, Jewelers and Silversmiths 
928 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 























One Dollar a Year; Single Copies Ten Cents. 


1 Madison Ave., cor. 23d St. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


An Illustrated Popular Magazine for the Family 
Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: ENGLISH SUBSCKIPTION PRICE: 


In order that our readers may avoid missing any number of the magazine through 
delay in 1enewing subscriplions, notices of renewals should reach us not later than the 


tenth of the month next following the expiration date, 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


NEw YORK: LONDON: CiicaGco: 


[Branch offices are for the transaction of advertising business only. Subscriptions are not received) 


The entire contents of this magazine protected by copyright in Great Britain. Entered at Stationers’ Hall 


EDITED BY EDWARD BOK 


Per Issue, 6 Pence; per Year, 6 Shillings, post-free 


21 Bedford St., Covent Garden, W.C. 508 Home Insurance Building 




















THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH 


The new copy here offered is nearly as large as two of the 
JOURNAL'S pages. 











The Sixth Longfellow Picture 
“The Village Blacksmith” 


Is now ready, and will be mailed 


Postage free, for One Dollar 


Mr. Taylor’s conception of ** The Village Blacksmith ’’ is so strong and heroic, 
and he has made it so absolutely faithful, that ‘*it fairly smells of the forge,’’ as one 
critic has said. It is a noble picture — unquestionably the strongest, in point of treatment, 
in the series. Mr. Taylor has taken as his theme these lines : 

“And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door ; 
They love to see the flaming forge 
And hear the bellows roar,”’ 


For One Dollar This Picture will be Mailed Anywhere 


a It is almost needless to suggest to our readers 
Christmas Gifts the use of these Longfellow Pictures as truly 
royal Christmas Gifts. Nothing could very 
well be finer, or show better taste. They are really heroic in size, 16 inches by 21, 
which means a size almost as large as two pages of the Journat put together, They 
are printed on heavy paper, unmounted, ready for framing. In frames they are perfect 
specimens of art, strongly appealing by reason of the painter’s art, the beloved poet's 
work which they represent, and the deepest and finest sentiments of human nature which 
they portray. It is difficult to combine as much in a single present as one finds in 
these beautiful paintings. 


SIX PICTURES HAVE NOW BEEN PUBLISHED 
EVANGELINE 
MINNEHAHA AND HIAWATHA 
THE BUILDING OF ‘THE SHIP 
THE .CHILDREN’S HOUR 
THE HANGING OF THE CRANE 
THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH 


These Pictures, carefully packed, will 
be sent anywhere, postage free, for 


One Dollar Each 





A Special Word Which Should be Read 


Taking into consideration the extraordinary number of orders which have already 
come for these pictures, the demand in December for the holidays promises to tax 
severely our supply of pictures and our resources for furnishing them. We will meet 
this demand as long as the editions hold out, and as rapidly as we can pack and ship 
the pictures. But disappointments are always certain to be in store for late orders. 
So we ask now that all orders be sent in at the earliest possible moment. 











The Last Picture in the Series will be Issued Next Month 


Address THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia 




















When all tired 

out, weary and 

footsore from 

shopping, 

toil or 

play, 

neither food nor drink will prove 
half so refreshing as “ Dolgefelt” 
house shoes. 


The Beautiful New Catalog 


Fuily describes them and the street 
shoes. Write for it at once |! 














No. 256, shown here, is a woman’s pure 
wool felt “ Romeo,” high cut, perfect fit- 
ting and richly fur bound; has noiseless 
leather soles. 


Colrs: Black, Red Brown, $] 50 
2 


Drab and Green. Delivered, 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. 
119 West 23d Street, New York 














CAKE SECRETS 


24-Page Book Free for a 
Leading Grocer’s Name 


IGLEHEART’S PREPARED 
SWAN’S DOWN CAKE FLOUR 





i all families where economy and good living 

exist will be found Igleheart’s Swan's Down 
Prepared Cake Flour, Unequaled for finest cakes, 
puddings, pastry, etc. Not a self-rising flour, but 
good all year round, in all climates. Once used 
you will appreciate its value. 

Let us make you a special offer for a leading 
grocer’s name if he does not keep it. 


IGLEHNEART BROS8,, Dept. A, Evansville, Ind. 
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Always an Acceptable 





Ey 
Broadway bet. 17th & 18th Sts. ) CANDIES 
Kroadway corner Liberty Mt. ¢ 
21 W. 424 Street meur 5th Ave, ) NEW YORK 

Sent Everywhere by MAIL and EXPRESS 














J. A. Foster Co. 


12-18 Dorranee Street, Providence, BR. L. 


MFG. JEWELERS AND 
DIAMOND IMPORTERS 
Incorporated, $275,000 
FREE. Our 72-page catalogue, illus- 
trating 3000 pieces — rings, watches, siiver- 
ware and gold and silver novelties, at manu- 
facturers’ prices. 
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Holiday Handkerchiefs 


Being direct importers of handkerchiefs, and having placed 
large orders with the best Belfast manufacturers early in the 
season, we are now prepared to show as large an assortment, 
and to give as geod values in plain and embroidered handker- 
chiefs, as any house tn the country. 
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Nos. 203, 203, 204, 205, 207 


All Pure Linen, 25c¢ each 


The above illustration shows but five of the thousands of 
ladies’ all pure linen handkerchiefs that we have at this price, 
either with lace edges, hemstitched ani em!roidered or scal- 
loped and embroidered, both laundered anc unlaundered. 


We make specialties of handkerchiefs at the following prices: 


15c, 25¢ and 50c 
The Fifteen Cent Asormens incites oun 


pure linen, hemstitched and embroidere|, with one-quarter and 
one-half inch hems; also scalloped and embroidered and lace 


edges; and a large variety of unlauncered all linen, hemstitched 
and scalloped. These are han! embroidered and excellent value 


At Fift Cents We show beautiful designs and 

qualities that are seldom sold at 
this price by other houses, the cloth used being finer and the 
hand-work of a neater design, as we find hy experience that 
at this price and above our customers prefer quality of work 
rather than quantity. 

Our 20-page bandkerebief catalogue, copiously Mlustrated with 
exart photographic reproductions of many of our most beautiful 
novell is now ready. Write for one and see some of the good 
thi we offer this season, Vostage prepaid on all handker- 
ch and money refunded If not satixfactory. 


NEWCOMB, ENDICOTT & COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 

The oldest established and largest dry-goods housein Michi 

gan. Our ¢8-page catalogue of ladies’ garments, etc., mailed free. 


™ PARKER. 





Among our many New Games we especially recommend 
Bidding for Letters. 

Auction Letters ( New, Exelting ) 3c 
Two ways of play- 


War in South Africa (ing. One for adults, ) $1.50 


Express paid, 25 centsextra ‘one for children 
Trolley Came Off (Comical. For « roomful) 25¢ 
Ball Pillow-Dex (fi7,10" tutteens) 25¢ and 50c 
SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
OR MAILED BY US ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 


Ask your Dealer for the PARKER GAMES 
All bear our name upon the box. 


PARKER BROTHERS sacen 3%: 


Catalogue 


Free 


BARNEY & BERRY 
115 Broad Street 
Springfield, Mass. 





; A BATH FOR 2 CENTS 


Is Furnished by the 


* J 

VICTOR INSTANTANEOUS 
7 7 i bl 

WATER HEATER 
Which occupies but little 
room; is ready for 
use night or 
day ; fur- 
nishes hot 
water 
instantly for 
hathing, shav- 
ing, sickness, 
and all 
domestic pur 

s when 
pot water is re- 
quired, Uses 
Gas or Gaso- 
line. Ask 
your dealers 
for it, or send 
for free 
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Special Christmas Offer 
For 35¢ these steriian sitven tine 


Buttons, prepaid to any address in the 
United States ; also large illustrated cat- 
alogue, giving thousands of ideas for 
Holiday Gifts. 


Jollet, Ll. 








190 Ocean Ave., Jersey City, N. 4d. 


daeckle Bros., Jewelers and Silversmiths 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Ivers & Ponp Basy 


THE “LITTLE MEN” PLAY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


Daisy: It will be done at my party if 
Tommy Bangs doesn't behave! He ought to 
be good as can be after you’ve got so many 
splinters out for him! 

NAN (with sniff): Boys aren’t very grate 
ful; and anyway, I like to take out splinters 
and things; I just enjoy it! 

Daisy: I love to keep house, and I mean 
to have a nice one for Demi when we grow 
up and live together. 

NAN: Well, I haven't any brother. I shall 
be a doctor, and have an office, with lots of 
bottles, and I shall drive around in a horse 
and chaise. That will be such fun. 

Daisy (with shudder): Ugh! How can 
you bear the bad-smelling stuff, and the 
nasty little powders, and castor oil, and 
senna, and hive syrup? 

NAN: I shan’t have to take any, so I don’t 
care. Besides, they make people well, and I 
like to cure folks. Didn’t my sage tea cure 
Mother Bhaer’s headache, and didn’t my 
hops stop Nat’s toothache in five hours? 

Daisy: Shall you put leeches on people, 
and cut off their legs, and 

Bess (anxiously): And pull out their 
teeth? 

NAN: Yes, I shall do everything. I don’t 
care if people are all smashed up, I shall 
mend them. 

Bess (admiringly ): You are a brave girl, 
Nan! 

Daisy: I’m sorry for sick people, and like 
to nurse them, but it makes my legs shake 
so. I’m nota brave girl. (Sighs.) 

ve | 

Bess (gels down from chair and runs to 
Daisy; puls arms around DAtsy's neck): 
You’re my dear Cousin Daisy, and I love 
you! (slanding al Daisy’s kuee): Why isn’t 
Teddy’s Danny coming to your party? 

Daisy (looking at NAN): Uncle Fritz 
thought he’d better not. 

Bess: I’m sorry; I like Teddy’s Danny. 

NAN (gels up and begins lo walk back and 
Sorth, waving fan): So do Daisy and I; don’t 
we, Daisy? 

Daisy (soberly ): Yes, indeed, we do. 
[Door al rear bursts open to show TEDDY 

grasping DAN’s coal, trving lo pull him in, 

DAN has flowers in hand. 

TEDDY (breathlessly): Here’s my Danny, 
and he won’t come in, and you didn’t ’vite 
me to your party, but Danny wanted me to 
knock on the door and say, Here’s a posy for 
the Princess. 

Bess (runs lo door, drops curtsy to DAN, 
then holds up hand for flowers ): Oh, what 
pretty flowers! Thank you, Teddy’s Danny, 
ever and ever so much! 

DAN (hands her posy): You're welcome, 
Princess. 

BEss (wistful/y ): Aren’t you coming to 
the party? 

DAN (lifting TeEppy /o shoulder, turning 
lo go): No, I can’t. (Daisy and NAN have 
been edging nearer door, ) 

Daisy and NAN (flogether): We're real 
sorry, Dan! 

DAN (shulling door): Oh, I'm all right. 
Never mind about me. Nat’s coming. 

Bess (as door shuts, turns to others): \s 
something the matter with Teddy’s Danny ? 

Daisy (puts arm around PRINCESS): Just 
now there is, dear, but Aunt Jo says she 
knows it will all come right. 

[Door at rear opens to show Mrs. BHAER’S 
head. 

Mrs. BHAER (in loud whisper ): Girls, your 
company is on the way! Are you all ready? 

Daisy, NAN and Brss: Yes’m! 

cee | 

{[Mrs. BHAER shu/s door. Bess stands near 
it, NAN Shakes out her skirt, stands at 
right. Daisy straightens cap, stands at 
left. Knock is heard. 

Daisy and NAN (loud whisper): Open 
the door, Princess. 

[Bess opens door, still holding her posy, 
drops curtsy to the three boys — DEMI first, 
then TomMMyY, f/hen Nat. 

Bess: Please walk in, gemplemum; it’s all 
ready! 

Daisy (holds out hand to DEMI, who takes 
off hat, shakes hands solemnly): \'m glad to 
see you this evening, Mr. Brooke. My 
daughter, Wiss Shakespeare Smith. ( Waves 
hand toward NAN. ) 

DeMI (shakes hands with NAN): I'm 
pleased to meet you, miss—no, ma’am — no, 
miss! 

[Tommy shakes hands with Daisy. 

Tommy: Very pleased to meet you, marm — 
and your daughter. ( 7wrns to NAN and begins 
lo laugh, smothers it; stands looking at her. ) 

NAT (timidly): Good-evening, Mrs. 
Shakespeare Smith. 

Daisy (shaking hands ): Good evening, Mr. 
Blake. Did you bring your instrument, sir ? 

NAT: Yes, ma’am; it’s in my pocket. 

Daisy (waves hand toward NAN): My 
daughter, sir. 

NAT: Yes’m. (Shakes hands with NAN. ) 
[Ad stand stiffly looking at each other. 

Tommy /aughs out loud. 

Daisy: Oh, don’t, Mr. Bangs. 

NAN (raps TomMy’s” shoulder with 
smelling-bottle): You can’t ever come again 
if you act so! 

Tommy: I can’t help it. You look so 
like fury! 





(CONTINUED ON PAGE 41) 





GRAND 


It’s not so very much more costly than the 
Upright, and doesn’t take up much more room. 
It's a wonderful creation for both power and 
quality of tone. And as for quality of work- 
mauship, it is the regular Ivers & Pond quality 
throughout, and that means simply that no 
better can be made. The same is true of our 
Uprights. We sell more Uprights than Grands, 
but are steadily increasing Grand sales. We 
were short of them all last year, and are mak 
ing many more this vear. It’s no longer “the 
coming piano’’—it has arrived and is here to 
stay. No amount of money can buy a better 
Grand, for no better can be made. We offer: 

To ship on approval (any where in the United States 
where we have no dealer), to be returned if unsatis- 
factory, we paying railroad freights both ways. Easy 
payments if you like. A personal letter, answering all 
the special questions of your particular case, describing 
easy payment plans and quoting prices, sent free with 
catalogue, on receipt of your letter or postal card. 


Costs you nothing just to look at the catalogue and 
prices, 


PIANO. 


Latest Model. 


1901 Style 
of Case. 






Fust look at the sizeofit! Only § ft. 7% in. long and 4 ft 
Wh in. wide. Fits beautifully into the corner of a smail 
parlor or Jurnishes the middle of the large music reom, 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co., 


116 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
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20 Varieties 
CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 


ROCHESTER, NY. U.S.A. 


BLUE-LABEL 


Ready for use 
after heating. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 











Is a system of units. 
finished. 







stock 


Elastic Cabinets, Card Indexes 





The Wernicke Elastic Book-Case 


It's a living, growing book-case—always complete, but never 
It’s small enough for 1o or large enough for 10,000 books. 
fitted with dust-proof, cushion-closing, self-retiring doors ; the greatest device ever 
put on a book-case. 

to suit all tastes and requirements, 


Also The Globe=Wernicke Co. Cincinnati 


NEW YORK 


Units are 
Furnished in grades and prices 
Carried in 
by dealers in all the principal cities. 
“G-W”’ pays the freight. 


An ideal 
Book-Case 
for the 
Home 


‘END for list of 
. dealers and booklet 
A-100. 


CHICAGO BOSTON 











The Combined Baby 


happiness for baby. 
cians.” 


Baby’s 
Christmas Gift 


Jumper and Rocking 
Chair. Combines a Bed Jumper, Rocking 
Chair and High Chair. 
‘* Endorsed by Physi- 
A picture book telling all about 
it Free. Address Box 6, 


Glascock Bros, Mfg. Co. 


Muncie, Ind. 


It’s health and 
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Could oy ng be more appropriate than an INGERSOLL DOLLAR WATCH as a gift to the 
oy, to the brother for his knock-abouts, to the father for his outings ? 

tionably keeps better time under rough usage than any other watch. 
and handsome in appearance. Guaranteed to keep accurate time for one year. 
where or postpaid for $1.00. ROBT. I. INGERSOLL & BRO., Dept. 6, 67 Cortlandt Street, N.Y. 





It unques- 
Conventional in size 
For sale every- 
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FOR CHRISTMAS GIVING 


There is no more acceptable gift than a bit of art furniture, some- 
thing useful, highly decorative and ont of the usual. 





ly 
Decoerates the whole 
Flemish Plate Shelf, a Sedat ties 
Christmas gift any woman will appreciate. It's finely. made, 
40 in. long by 16 high, and holds 15 to 20 pie« of china. ride n 
oak 25c. extra. 


This PIPE, CANE and MUG RACK, $1 
A Man’s 


Christmes Gift 


It's always rather dim- 
cult to select an appro- 
» priate Christmas gift for 
a gentleman, but this 

pipe rack, in best Flem- 
ish oak, 30 in. long, with 
red leather pipe loops, 

wide bottom shelf and 
ends shaped to hold 
canes or fishing rods, is 
a quaint, decorative and useful gift, one that will be appreciated. 


Pedestal Bookcase, $3 


In polished mahogany, with top fur 

lamp, palm or statuary and she/ve t 
below for hooks and muagagines in 

daily use. j6 in. high. 


Colonial Candlesticks 


Are all the rage for dining-room or 
parlor table, mantel, piano, sideboard, 
newel post or dresser. Alade in the 
beautiful open twist pattern, in solid 
mahogany or oak, 2 ft. high. $1.25 
each. Pair $2.00. 

Ask your dealer; if he can't supply, 
order direct by mail or telegraph 
Satisfaction guaranteed and one of my $1.00 books free with each 
der. Catalogue free. 


A. LINN MURRAY, Designer and Decorator, Grand Rapids, Mieh, 




















All three one full year, 


MicClure’s 


Pearson’s and 
Cosmopolitan, x 


Munsey’s, ‘osmopolitan and Pearsoun’s, . - $2.25 
Munsey’s, Pearson’s and Success, ° - 2.25 
McClure’s, Pearson’s and Success, 2.25 
Leslie’s Monthly, Cosmopolitan and Pearson’ s, 2.25 
Munsey’s, Cosmopolitan and McClure’s, 2.65 
McClure’s, Cosmopolitan and Leslie’s Monthly, 2.65 
Munsey’s, McClure’s and Leslie’s Monthly, 2.65 
Munsey’s, Cosmopolitan and Delineator, . 2.65 
Cosmopolitan, Pearson’s and Success, 2.00 
Cosmopolitan and Great Round World, 2.50 
Cosmopolitan, Pearson ’s and Lippincott’s, 4.25 
Cosmopolitan, Pearson’s and Scribner’s, 4.25 


Cosmopolitan and Youth’s Companion (new sub.) 
9 


including all extra numbers and Calendar, 25 
Review of Reviews, ) 5. Cc 
(3 months’ trial subscription) 
All periodicals are mailed one full year direct to subscribers 


from the publishers, 


and may be sent to one 
addresses. 


or to separate 


Send for Our 64-Page Catalogue 


Phuenix National Bank, Lexington, Ky., and all 
publishers. Address all orders to 


J. M. HANSON’S MAGAZINE AGENCY, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 


Referen es: 





DAINTY CHRISTMAS GIFTS 





a We will Engrave a Monogram 
(Not over 8 letters), choice of ten exclusive designs, an: furnish 
two quires paper, stamped, and two packs envelopes, plain. All 
in a handsome box, expressage prepaid, with 
Monogram Stamped in any Plain Color, $1.25 
in Gold, Silver, Copper or Green Bronze, 1.40 
In Handsome Illuminated W ork (2 colors), 1.50 
Send 10 cts. for Sample — in luding Sheet of Monog srams. 
Finest Quality sc ROMAN 
Engraved Joe for WO: $1 for 100 | #1,50 for 50; & for 100 
Visiting Cards Inciuding Copper Plate. Samples Free 
Engraved Wedding Invitations and Announcements 
Latest correct styles. Fullset of Samples on request. /Ve /’re- 
pay all Mail and Express Charges. 


ARTISTIC ENGRAVING €O., 155 N. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








BRO MAW SEL OR 


we nt ONE ~WHOLESOME 
DESSERT JELLY 
1 ted BROMANGELON 
1 PINT BOILING WATER 
ad MINUTES TIME 
Orange 3 CENTS. IN STAMP: 
y-Raspber m0), @alad of of SAMP E 
ALL LEADING ¢ 6 Mlustrates iB olele) alae 


STERN & SAALBERG New Yore 


' INVITATIONS, ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
$3.50 per 100; 50, $2.25 and upwards. 
Book of usage, samples and prices free. 


Prepaid. Calling-Cards. 
THE ATHERTONS, Osage, Iowa 


STOP STAMMERING 


Write for our new illustrated 200 book, “The Origin and Treatment 
of Stammering.”’ Sent FREE to any person who stammers, with fuil par- 
ticulars regarding treatment, for 6 cents in stamps, to cover postage 


The Lewis School for Stammerers, 40 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 











THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


HAE “LITTLE 


MEN” PLAY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40) 


NAN: So do you, but I shouldn’t be so 
rude as to say so! He shan’t come to the 
dinner-ball if he isn’t polite, shall he, Daisy? 

Daisy (gently ): I believe he’ll be polite. 
[Boys take off gloves, and put hats on chair 

at right. 

Daisy: Now, will you please all be seated. 
Mr. Bangs, will you sit here? (Points to 


chair at right. Tommy sits down, then 
hastily rises, and stands behind chair.) 


Princess, will you please sit next Mr. Bangs 
in that high chair? (Bess goes to chair. ) 
Mr. Brooke, please sit next Princess. (DEMI 
goes to chair. Bess turns to him, ) 

Brss: Please hold my chair when I get up 
into it, Cousin Demi, ’cause one leg wiggles. 

DemMI: Yes, indeed, I will, Princess. 

Daisy: Miss Smith— daughter — please 
take the chair. beside Mr. Brooke. (NAN 
goes to chair, waving fan.) And Mr. Blake, 
please sit between Miss Smith and me. 
(NAT has rocking-chair.) Now, then, let’s 
all sit down at the same time. 


eed 


[All seat themselves. Tommy and Daisy, at 
extreme right and left, have chairs a little 
farther from table than BEss and NAT, so 
all may be seen. 

Tommy: I call this a first-rate ball. 
Sandwiches, and cake, and ginger cookies to 
eat; and there is something in that pitcher, 
I guess, 

NAN: It isn’t proper to speak about what 
you're going to eat. 

Tommy: Why isn’t it? 

NAN: I don’t exactly know, but it 7sn’7. 

Daisy: I think it’s real nice to know if 
people like what you give them. Mr. Blake, 
will you please pour some of what is in that 
pitcher into the cups, and we’ll pass them. 
[Nat pours carefully from pitcher, and cups 

are passed from one to anolner. 

Tommy (drinking a sip from his cup, then 
selling it down): Excuse me, Mrs. Smith, 
for tasting this —this excellent article, before 
the others. What is the name of it? 


Daisy: Aunt Jo said we’d better call it 
nectar — but of course it’s —it’s ——”’ 

Tommy (nods): Molasses and water, 
ma’am, I understand. 


NAN (passes sandwiches): There are three 
sandwiches apiece; so, Mr. Bangs, if you 
take all at once you can’t have any more! 

Tommy (indignantly): I hope I have some 
manners, Miss Smith! 

NAN (losses head): 1 hope so, I’m sure. 

Daisy (hastily): Now let’s all begin to eat. 

Tommy (eating ): It’s ashame Dan couldn't 
come. I know it wasn’t he that took—— 

Demi (quickly ): S-sh, please. 

DAisy (nervously): Isn’t it a “pleasant 
evening, Mr. Bangs—and Mr. Blake—and 
Mr. Brooke? 

THE THREE Boys: Yes, marm. 

Daisy: Mr. Brooke, please pass the ginger 
cookies, and Mr. Bangs, please pass the cake. 
eed 

NAN (pulls paper out of front of dress): 
Uncle Fritz told me I might write a compo- 
sition, same as all the rest of you, as long as 
I’m staving here. And I am quite sure it 
would do you a// good to hear it. (Looks 
severely at Tomy. ) 

Tommy: Can I eat while you read? 

NAN (/loftily): If there’s anything left, 
and Mrs. Smith is willing. 

oe (anviously): Do please begin to 
read, Nan. There’s one more cooky apiece 
and we can eat slowly, and make them last. 

Tommy: Is it an awful long composition ? 

NAN: You will have to wait and see, Mr. 
Bangs. (All eat cookies while she reads: ) 
The sponge, my friends, is the cause of my 
composition. 

Tommy: You mean subject, not cause. 

NAN: I guess I know what I mean, Mr. 
Bangs! 

THE Orukks: Please go on! 

NAN: The sponge is a most useful and 
inter —interes/ing plant. It grows on rocks 
under the water, and is a kind of seaweed 
People go and pick it, and dry it, and wash 
it, because little fish and insects live in the 
holes. I found shells in my new one, and 
sand. The sponge has many uses. I will 
relate some of them. One use is to wash 


the face; I don’t like it myself, but I 
do it, because I wish to be clean. Some 
people don’t, and then their hands are 
dirty. (/'rowns at Tommy. ) 


TomMY (spreads oul hands) 

NAN: I’m glad to hear it; they aren't 
always. Another use is to wake people up; 
I mean boys particularly. (Glances severely 
at NAT and DEMI.) 

NAtT and Demi: Do you mean me? 

NAN: ’Twouldn’t be polite for me to say 
—in a composition; but I don’t mean amy- 
body else. (All giggle.) Some boys do not 
get up when they are called,.and Mary Ann 


: They’re clean. 


This Little Play in 


squeezes the water out of a sopping wet 
sponge on their faces. (A// laugh.) 

NAN (proceeding calmly): One more nice 
thing is done with sponges, and this is when 
doctors put ether on it, and hold it to 
people’s noses. I shall do this when I am 
bigger, and give ether so people will go to 
sleep and not feel me cut off their legs. 

Bess (buries face in posy ): Oh, dear! 

NAN: There isn’t any more of that part, 
you darling little Princess, not right out 
plain. The rest is three important morals, 
my friends. (Tommy gives loud groan.) 
First, keep your faces and hands clean; 
second, get up early; third, when the ether 
sponge is put over your nose, breathe hard 
and don’t kick, and things won’t hurt you 
when they come off. There! isn’t that a 
good composition? (Looks around. ) 

Daisy and Bess: Beautiful. 

NAT and Demi: Yes, Miss Smith. 


Tommy: Um—m—pretty fair! 
NAN: I'd like to hear you do a better one. 


Tommy (pulls paper /rom pocket): Here’s 
a letter I wrote to-day. I'll read you that: 

** Dear Grandma; | hope you are well. [am very 
busy, but I think of you often and sympathize with 
you (NAN sniffs), aud hope you get on as well as can 
be expec ted without me. 

* Your affectionate grandson, 
“ THOMAS BUCKMINSTER BANGs.”’ 


[NAN suiffs again. TomMMy frowns at her. 
**P. S.—I am well and have a good appetite. 


‘“‘N. B.—Love to all, especially Aunt Almira. 
Doesn't she make those nice plum cakes any more?”’ 


[All laugh, though NAN tries not to do so. 
sed 
Tommy (puts leller in pocket ): 
NAN (scornfully ): 
know what you want! 
Daisy (qguick/y): Let’s move our chairs 
back now, and put the table off in a corner 
and then we can have our dance. 

[All move chairs from table. Girls take 
plates and cups, elc., to cupboard. Boys 
move table to rear of room. 

NAN (moving chairs to walls): Iwill take 

Mr. Bangs and teach him the polka. 

Daisy: Mr. Blake, will you take a chair 
and play for the dancing? 

NAT: Yes, ma’am. ( 7akes 
from pocket and plays. ) 

Tommy (/o NAN): I expect I shall tear 
your skirt, ma’am. 

NAN: Texpectyouwill. (Pins upher skirt 
with large pin, and they begin to dance. ) 

ToMMY (gasping): Please don’t*go too 
fast, ma’am! 

[NAN’S skirt keeps falling down ; 
repinned. 

Demi (/o Datsy): Shall I invite you or 
the Princess to dance, Dai— Mrs. Smith? 
Daisy (silts in rocking-chair, folds hands ): 

Thank you, Mr. Brooke, I will not dance. 

[Demi and Bess begin to dance. After a 
minute or two the door at left flies open, 
and PROFESSOR BHAER- hurries in, 
Dancing stops. 
PROFESSOR BHAER: 


How’s that? 
I guess your grandma’ ll 


harmonica 


has to be 


Girls and bo,s, I have 
good news for you! Jack has told me he 
took Tommy’s money! He says he only 
meant to borrow it till his allowance came, 
and he’s been afraid to tell. But he likes 
Dan, and so he has found courage to tell me! 
NAN: There! I knew ’twasn’t Dan! 
DAtIsy: Oh, goody! goody! 
DeEMI: Isn’t it splendid? 
Tommy: Thunder turtles! 
NAT (hurrying from room): 
Dan? Where 7s he? 


Where is 
( Goes out door at left. ) 


cad 


Bess (runs lo PROFESSOR BHAER, grasps 
coal): Is Teddy’s Danny coming to the party ? 

PROFESSOR BHAER (fals her head): | 
think so, my little one, 

[Daisy and Demi begin to dance around 
room, NAN setzes TOMMY, and they dance, 
Door at rear opens to show Mrs, BHAER 
holding DAN by right hand, Nav grasping 
left hand, TEDDY on DAN’S left shoulder. 
Teppy: Here’s my Danny! Here he is. 
Mrs. BHAER ( flourishing 

after dab at eyes as they enter): 

conquering hero! 
NAT (exciledly): And he did it all for me! 

To save me from having my feelings hurt! 
DAN: Oh, ’twasn’t anything. 

Nan and Tommy (slop dancing ): 
too! 

‘Tommy: I say, three cheers for Dan! 

Demi (he and DAIsy slop dancing ): We, too. 

[Mrs. BHAER, DAN with TEDDY and Nat in 
centre. PROFESSOR BHAER, arm around 
PRINCESS af left, DAtsy and Demi, NAN 
and TOMMY holding hands, at right. 
PROFESSOR BHAER: Now then. (Raises 


Hail, the 


’T was, 


hand, ) 
Aut: Hurrah for Dan! Hurrah! Hurrah! 
[Mks. BHAER waves handkerchief, Daisy 


lakes off cap and waves, NAN waves fan, 
BESs waves flowers, as curtain falls, 


Handy Book Form 


Because the editions of The Ladies’ Home Journal are so quickly exhausted, and no additional copies can be 


had, this “‘ Little Men Play”’ 


has been republished by this magazine in a convenient little book, bound in stiff 
board covers, and adapted for easy handling when studying the lines of the play. 


Naturally, in the book, the 


pictures of the characters are given in larger reproduction than is here possible. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal will send copies of this book to any address, postage free, for fifty cents [50 cents] 
each. As the edition is limited it is asked that early application be made for any copies desired. Where 
twelve copies are ordered at one time they will be sent for Five Dollars ($5.00). 


Address THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia 


handkerchief 
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You owe it to 
yourself and to 
your family, as 
well as to soci- 
ety,tocarrywith JF” 
you the Best § "> 
Pocket Protec- 

tion on Earth, 


The IVER JOHNSON 


Safety Hammerless op - 
Automatic Revolver $550 






dt is the 
most perfect 
weapon of 
its kind 
anywhere. 


Its accidental discharge 
is impossible. It is made of 
parts which have been curefully 
tested, separately and to, conced Gatese they are 
sold to you. ‘The Iver Jo olvers last 
longer, cost less and give better satisfaction all 
around than any others made. If your dealer 
knows his business he keeps them; if not, send 
to us and we will send one to any part of the 
United States prepaid, Cash with order. Teach 
your children how to protect themselves. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
(Established 1871) 
Fitchburg, Mass., U.S.A. 


Makers of the Celebrated Iver Johnson Uieycles and Guns 
Send for Catalogues. 





Alaska Sable Neck Piece or Scarf, . 


As here illustrated, 


$5.00 


Muff to match, . ° ° ° é $7.50 
Selected Real Mink Neck Piece or Scarf, $7.50 
Muff to match, . . ° e $12.50 


Leipsig Dye Persian Lamb ‘Costa, 


Ready-to-wear or made-to-order, 
$90.00 
London Dye Sealskin Coats; 
$145.00 







You can 
choose from 
40 models. 
Write for 
fashion book 
and measure 
blanks. 
Furs sent 
anywhere 

by Fn - gy 


with 
privilege of 
examina- 
tion, 

We are 
importers 
and manu- 
facturers, 


I, WEINBERG 
RICH FURS 


512 FULTON STREET 
BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN 


NEW YORK CITY 











Fine, richly deco- 

rated Entrée Plates 
are as essential to the 
dinner service of to-day as 
the dinner set itself. any 
households Loast of a dozen 
dozeus —and more, 

No finer line of plates is 
made in this world than we 
make in 


- e ” . 

Elite” French China 

The best retail shops carry 
them to retail at from $6 to 
$100 a dozen. Ask your 
dealer to show you some and 
ask us to mail you our story 
in booklet form, 
Limoges — Its People— Its China 

(copratemreD) 

Mention this magazine and 
there will be no charge. 
BAWO & DOTTER 


Owners and Operators, 
Elite Works, Limoges, France. 


26 to 32 Karelay St., New York 

delightful stories and beauti- 

Do Your Children Like (een y ie Se ask tor 
free sample of LITTLE FOLKS ($1.00 a year). Best magazine ever 
issued for children under ten. Give names of friends and ages of 
children. Agents make good pay. 5. E. Cassino, Box 175, Salem, Nass, 


‘ . %9 . 
‘Mizpah” Valve Nipples 
WILL NOT COLLAPSE 
And therefore prevent much colic. ‘The 
valve prevents a vacuum being formed to 
collapse them. The ribs inside prevent 
collapsing when the child bites them, 
The rim is such that they ary - be pulled 

off the bottle. Sample Free by Mail. 


WALTER F. WARE, 5i2 Arch Street, 


Philadelphia, Ma. 
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Like a June Evening 


Where Hot-Water 
System is used the 


atmosphere remains 
pure and balmy, the 
air is evenly and 
mildly warmed but 
never overheated. 


And so economical, too! 


Send for our valuable booklet 
‘The Homes Successful’’ 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Makers of IDEAL Boilers 
and AMERICAN Radiators 


Chicago 





No. 90 as Built in Bangor, Me. 


Cost $2650 














A single one of my designs published 
in THe LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL has 
been built over 500 times. I have 600 
others. My latest book of plans, giving 
views, sizes, costs, etc., are: 


a 
65 Studies of Sum. Cottages, We | 114 C'st'g $1600 to 82000, $1.00 
41 Brick & Comb'n Houses, 500 | 126 = * 2000 to $2500, 1.00 
17 Praetienble Siables, . Se | tho * 
20 Double Houses, Flats, 4¢.,50e | 106 
50 Cottages, lew than §8600,50¢ | 86 
62 Costing $800 to 81200, 50e | 10 Model Schoolhouses, . 1.00 
1200 to 81600, b0e | 27 Modern Churches, . . 2.00 
’ —A magazine in- 
KEITH’S HOME-BUILDER ~4.n2eesiic 
all intending to build. Contains at least 10 New Designs each 
month and a wealth of information on building, decorating and 
weak . with choicest examples. 10¢ Copy — All News-Stands, 
J. KEITH, ARCHITECT, 252 Lum. Ex. Minnenpalte, Minn, 


2500 to 83000, 1.00 
2000 to $4000, 1.00 
4000 and upd, 1.00 





Did you @ver See 
an Enameled Pantry 


Neal's Enamel 
ihe Penuine 
os pa al that is necessary Bow | 


dealer's write us. DEPT 
ACHE WHITE LEAD & COLOR ‘works, Detroit 


BOOKLET * 3°27" FREE 
can do it 
A New Idea in Trunks 


Phe STALLMAN DRESSER TRUSK 
is constructed on new principles. 
Drawers instead of trays. A place 
for everything and everything in its 
place. The “bottom as accessible 
as the top. Defies the bagyaye- 
smasher. Costs no more than a good 
box trunk. Sent C.O.D., with privi- 
lege of examination: Send 2-cent 
stamp for illustrated catalogue. 


F, A. STALLMAN 
41 West Spring Street, Columbus, 0. 
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The Inn-Keeper’s Daughter 


Who Dissolved 
a President’s Cabinet 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


Jackson himself, who took care to lavish upon 
her the fine, sincere courtesy which was pecu- 
liarly his own, and which caused even Mrs. 
Trollope, with all her criticisms of Americans, 
to say that he looked like both a gentleman 
and a soldier. But the ladies managed to 
look elsewhere than at the wife of the 
Secretary of War, and only the favorites of 
Jackson deigned to notice her. 
“ad 

Her Beauty Charmed Every Eye 
“4 ory ’’ EATON was in the zenith of 

her loveliness that memorable night, 
and the most flattering description of her as 
she appeared at that time was penned by 
Major Poore, when he said that she was ** one 
of those examples of that Irish beauty which, 
marked by good blood, suggests both the 
Greek and the Spaniard, yet at times pre- 
sents a combination which transcends both.’’ 
Her form of medium height, straight and 
delicate, was of perfect proportions. Her 
skin was of that delicate white, tinged with 
red, which one often sees among even the 
poorer inhabitants of the green isle. Her 
dark hair, very abundant, clustered in curls 


about her broad, expressive forehead. Her 


perfect nose of almost Grecian proportions, 
and finely curved mouth, with a firm, round 
chin, completed a profile of faultless outlines. 
She was in Washington what a famous beauty 
was in Athens—the cynosure by whose re- 
flected radiance 
** Beauty lent her smile to wit, 
And learning by her star was lit.’’ 
Meantime poor Eaton in the Cabinct was 
shunned by half of his colleagues. Things 
came to such a pass that the President 
threatened to dissolve it unless his wishes 
regarding the respect due to Mrs. Eaton were 
complied with on the part of the contuma- 
cious, to at least the extent of leaving formal 
cards at her house. If they did not yield, the 
husbands of three of them were informed that 
they would be invited to leave the Cabinet. 
They sent word to him that he had no right 
to exert official power to regulate social 
intercourse, that Mrs. Eaton had never been 
received by society, and that it ill became 
him to force her upon it. Then the Executive 
wrath rose high. Samuel D. Ingham, the 
Secretary of the Treasury; John M. Berrien, 
Attorney-General, and John Branch, who was 
Secretary of the Navy, all three of whom 
were friends of Calhoun, were accused of 
conspiracy to drive Eaton out of office and to 
insult his wife. But there were explanations 
and apologies, and a truce was arrived at. 
ees | 
Broke up a Cabinet, but was Vanquished 
ITHIN a little more than a year after- 
ward, or in the summer of 1831, the 
country was startled to learn that practically 
the whote Cabinet had been reconstructed. 
At the same time the public began to hear 
inklings of the row over ‘‘ Peggy’’ Eaton, 
which hitherto had been little known outside 
of Washington. What Jackson called the 
‘foul and insidious slanders’’ were taken 
up by the opposition press as the reasons — 
for there were others in his enmity to 
Calhoun—why Eaton had at last been con- 
strained to resign for the sake of harmony, 
and why Van Buren went out at the same 
time voluntarily to become Minister to 
England, and thus to enable the anti-Eaton 
trio to be disposed of without any apparent 
discrimination. At no other period since in 
the history of this country has an entire 
Presidential Cabinet suffered such a break 
over a woman, But Jackson was virtually 
conquered by the ‘‘ petticoat opposition,’ for 
while he by no means abandoned the Eatons 
he found it wise to send the husband to 
Florida as Governor, and afterward to Spain 
as Minister. The courtly widower, whose 
studied deference and kindness to Mrs. Eaton 
won the old warrior’s heart completely, was 
the chief gainer in the memorable ‘ court 
war’’; for every subsequent political move- 
ment of the Administration was so directed 
as to clear the way of Martin Van Buren to 
the Vice-Presidency, although it was curious 
that when he succeeded to the White House 
he set up there a code of etiquette such as 
even fashionable damsels thought equaled 
that of an old-time German principality. 
The beautiful ‘‘ Bellona,’’ as ‘‘ Peggy’”’ 
Eaton was called, survived the great rebel- 
lion of the women against Jackson for more 
than forty years; it was the only time ‘‘ Old 
Hickory ’’ was ever completely vanquished, 
and yet the stout-hearted old soldier would 
have been her chivalric champion if she had 
been the homeliest dame in Washington. 
cae | 
The fourth article of this series will be printed in 


the next (the January) Journal, Mr. Perrine telling 
the story of 


“The Baltimore Belle Who Made the Most 
Brilliant Match of Any American Girl’’ 


She was a beautiful and brilliant Southern girl who 
married the Duke of Wellington’s brother —“‘ the great- 
est match ever made by an American girl.’’ Subse- 
quently becoming ** Vice-Queen of the Irish people,”’ her 
reign at the Dublin court exceeded in social brilliance 
that of the court of George IV, at London. The 
homage paid her by all Europe was so extraordinary, 
and her triumph was so great, that she was regarded as 
the peer of the famous Miss Ambrose, who occupied the 
“ Throne of Beauty ”’ at Lord Chesterfield’s court. 


Drip Roasting 


And basting in this oven, ventilated with hot and 
cold fresh air, retains juices, produces tenderness 
It is one of the many / 


delicious flavor. 
features of advantage in 


Favorite 
Steel Piate 
Ranges. 


They are fitted like 


and 


a watch c 


and guaranteed perfect. 


Our elegant descriptive Catalogue explains 
these unequaled Ranges and gives prices. 
It will be mailed free to interested people. 


ADDRESS DEPARTMENT I 





Made in a 
Plant that cov- 
ers ten acres. 
The most com- 
lete of its kind 
n the World. 


The Favorite Stove 
& Range Company, 
Works and Main Office, 
PIQUA, OHIO, —iU.. S.A. 
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7 ES, it's cosey;— meant 
for winter outdoors, with 
a staunch sole for skates and 
melting snow and wear and 
tear, with the Patent Cushion 
Insole (which all Ultra Welts 
contain) that keeps in the 
warmth and keeps out the 
damp. 

This Shoe is No.615. Noth 
ing quite so firm and fine for 
the Winter Girl has been 
imade before. Good health 
demands it for work or play. 

But when you come indoors 
we have a different shoe for 
you — several of them — ail 
shown in our catalogue, the 
handsomest ever issued, 
which ) ou can get from your . 
dealer or by addressing 

MOORE-SHAFER SHOE MPG. CO. 

200 Main St., Brockport, N. Y. 
ULTRA SHOES are made in all styles 


ind leathers, including Heyl’s Patent 


and Ultra Black Calf. 





























SAUCE 


The Original 


Ladies, at luncheon parties and at all home-meals, 
will find a delicacy of flavor in all dishes savored 
with this sauce—for soups, fish, meats, gravy, 
game, salads, etc. 


SIGNATU CNAT URE: Lea KHérrind John Duneans Sons 








nire- 
and Genuine worcester> 


Agents -New York 











all mail matter. 





“ PRINCESS" 


Useful Christmas Presents 
for a lady’s or gentleman’s desk. 


POSTAL SCALES 


Capacity one pound by one-half ounces, Height 3 inches, Warranted. 
Tell at a glance the exact cost of postage in cents on 
Beautifully made — very ornamental. 


No. 3. Silver Plate, $4.00 
No, 4, Seal Leather, 3.00 


Mention choice of leather, red or dark blue. 


PELOUZE SCALE & MPG. CO., 135 S. Clinton St., Chicago 


‘** Princess ’’ Sent 
No, 1, Silver Plate, $3.75 Postpaid 
No, 2, Seal Leather, 2.50 quoted, 





** Countess”’ 


“COUNTESS " 















hold it. 
Adults’ 35 
booklet, 


Youths’ 
* Tooth Truths.”’ 


I clean between the teeth, hence | am a peculiar tooth brush 


SOLD ONLY IN A YELLOW Box —for your protection. 
mouth. Bristles in irregular tufts — cleans between the teeth, Hole in handle and hook to 


rhis means much to cleanly persons—the only ones who like our brush 
24c. Children's 25c. 


Curved handle and face to fit the 


By mail or at. dealers’. Send for free 


FLORENCE MFG. CO.,110 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 














Are You Deaf? 


We have 25 kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing 
Sent on approval. Write for catalogue. 
WM. V. WILLIS & €0., 134 South 1ith Street, Philadelphia 


IENNEN'S fain 
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\\ positive relief for 
PRIC Ki -Y HEAT, ¢ HAF ING 
j/ and SUNBURN, aud all afflic- 

tions of the skin. 

y “A little higher in price than 
worthless substitutes, but a reason 
for it."". Removes all odor of per- 

Spiration. Delightful after shaving. 

GET MENNEN’S (the original) 


Sold everywhere or mailed for 25c. Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CQ@., 837 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


“At An Arkansaw Shivaree,” March and Two-Step 
“Why Did We Need to Part?” Ballad by Graham. 
“Ma Sun-Flower Babe,” Southern Lullaby. 

Regular price, 50c.each. Sent with my catalogue of popular and 
classic music for 20e each, C. F. BRIEGEL, 242 6th Ave.,NewY ork 


THE FREE. Musical Wonder! 
Piano HARP : Any one plays it. Grand Piano 
Tone; played vertically like 

large harp. Price $5. Send i0 « or more names, persons 

likely to buy ; we write them ; if one orders you get Harp 
free. Agents wanted. HARP CO., 82 L St., Columbus, 0. 


‘lo write for our 260-page free book. 
Tells how men with small capital 
can make money with a MAGIC 
LANTERN or STEREOPTICON, 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., New York 


A NEW AID ~ - SENT ON TRIAL, abso- 


= lutely FREE of expense or 
@ For the 5 risk. Address 
S DEAF y W.G. TIEMANN & CO. 


107 Park Row, New York 


24 SAVE werctvounow. FUEL 


Rochester Radiator Co., 24 Furnace St., Rochester, N.Y. 
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Rugs and | 
Draperies 
below retail prices 


F YOU PAY retail 
prices for your floor 
coverings and draperies, 
it is your own fault after 
knowing of us. Dropa 
postal for our Free 16- 
color lithographed cat- 
alogue, showing Car- 
pets, Rugs, Art Squares, 
Portiéres, lace Cur- 
tains and Bed Sets in 
their natural colors 
every shade, flower and 
figure being distinct and 
perfect. 

You have a large as- 
sortment from which to 
select, 184 different de- 
signs being displayed, 
and with this book in 
your possession you can 
tell exactly how a carpet or rug will look on your 
floor, or a curtain at your window or doorway. 

Our Carpets range from 32c to $1.17 per yard. Here 

are a few specimen bargains: 
J. UM. & Son Woolen Ingrain Carpet, 47¢ per yard 
Baltimore Brussels Carpet, . 56e per yard 
London Brussels Carpet, . 7be per yard 
Best Axmiuster Carpet, ° . O5e per yard 
Vietoria Wilton Velvet Carpet, . $1.10 per yard 

A quality sample of each grade of carpet is mailed for a 2-cent 
stamp. Price of samples may be deducted from your carpet order 


We Prepay Freight, Furnish Wadded Lining Without 
Charge, Cut and Sew All Carpets Free 


— Our Dress Goods Catalogue with 60 
Free Catalogues samples from lic. to $1.50. Ie pay 
transportation. Men's Macde-to-Order Clothing Catalogue with 
cloth samples. //'¢ pay expressage and guarantee to fit. 

Our General Catalogue No. 99 of Everything to Eat, Wear and 
Use, costs us $1.25 per copy to print and mail. It tells about 
everything needed for the Holidays. Send 10c, for this catalogue, 
which 10c. you deduct from your first order of $1.00 

ADDRESS THIS WAY: 


JULIUS HINES & SON, Baltimore, Md., Dept. 425 


CARPETS 


At 40 to 60 per cent. 
















**An Exquisite Toilet Necessity’’ 
Freshens, clears, beautifies the complexion. 
Restores and preserves its natural softness 
and purity. For over thirty years the Stand 
ard Toilet Powder. Avoid all substitutes. 


Flesh, White, Pink, Cream Tints, 50 Cents 
per box. Druggists or by mail 


BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers 
125 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


JERSEY CREAM 
we SOAP 


s 
4, 
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sams of Shay, 
yi” KEEPS THE 
SKIN Y 
SOFT ano SMOOTH . % 
In addition to the old perfume 
(Hawthorn), Jersey Cream Soap 
is now prepared with a 


VIOLET 


odor, for those whose preference is 
for the perfume of this mostdelicate 






































of flowers. Address Dept. L 
Sample Cake The 
mailed for J. B. Williams 
2 cents. Company, 
Full Sized Glaston- 
Cake bury, 
15 cents. Conn. 











FOR THE FACE 
ALONE 


It deals with the lines of time that 
creep in about the eyes and mouth, 
with the sallow skin, (lat shows dust 
caps, poor circulation and clogged 

ores. It rounds out the hollow places 
o building up the muscles and gives 
perfect circulation of the blood. 


Bailey’s Rubber 
Facial 


Brus 


Is made of (red) rubber, with flat- 
ended hollow teeth, and when drawn 
over the surface of the skin tors 
numerous suction cups, which are 
unequaled for drawing out the im- 
purities of the skin and smoothing 


out the wrinkles. 7 
Bailey’s Rubber Facial Brush, 50c 
Bailey’s Complexion Soap, 10 


OF DEALEKS OR MAILED BY 


Cc. J. BAILEY & CO. 
22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 























THE LADIES’ 


From Ourselves 
To Our Readers | 
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As a Christmas 
Remembrance 





T EACH Christmas season thousands of sub- 
scriptions to Tue Lapres’ Home Journat are | 
ordered as loving remembrances to friends, It | 

would be difficult to find a more appropriate or accept- | 
able gift for any woman. The above illustration 
gives only a hint of a beautifully illuminated card, 
which states that the person to whom the card is sent 
will receive a year’s subscription to the JourNaL asa 
Christmas gift, the name of the friend ordering the 
subscription being written on the card. This card 
will be mailed so as to be received on the day before 
Christmas. Such a gift will furnish twelve pleasant 
reminders of the donor. Unless otherwise requested, 
subscriptions ordered as Christmas presents will begin 
with the issue for January, 1901. | 


Do You Wish Some 


OU can have it if you like. Thousands of 
women have had it in the past through the 
Journat’s plan, and this year the opportunities 

are greater than ever. A few days ago $3500 in cash 
was awarded as extra prizes to those who were inter- 
ested in the same plan during the summer, and we have 
now arranged to distribute $18,000 as special prizes 
among the 764 persons doing the best work, Full 
details of the plan may be secured by addressing the 
Journac’s Circulation Bureau. 


A Favor to You 
and Ourselves 


T IS really a favor to yourself during this busy 
Christmas month to see that the renewal of your 
subscription, if it expires, is sent to us early — by 

the tenth of the month. The December rush is 
great, and thousands of our best friends are disap- 
pointed each year because they do not get that early 
attention to their remittances which they expect. 
But when 18,000 subscriptions are received in one | 
day, as happens frequently in December, it is impossible 
to be as prompt as we would like. So it is in your 
own interest to send your money early. 


A Will Bradley Book 
for Four Cents 


ILL BRADLEY, the famous artist of poster 
and cover-design repute, has done all the 
pictorial work on a little book called ¢¢ In 

Days to Come,’’ which tells a great deal of what 
Tue Lapies’ Home Journat will contain in 1got. 
The little book is artistic and quaint: Mr. Bradley’s 
name is a guarantee of that. If readers who fail to 
see it will send their names and addresses, with 4 cents 
in postage stamps inclosed, a copy will be sent. 


A New Binder 


For the Journal | 


S° MANY requests for a Journat binder have 
been received that one has been especially de- 

signed and carefully manufactured, and is now 
offered to readers of the Jovrnat with the feeling 
that it will be entirely satisfactory, Handsome, dura- 
ble and of ingenious construction, with a decorative 
cover on which is displayed the name of the magazine, 
it makes an appropriate holder for all the issues of 
the year. This binder is recommended to the atten- 
tion of Journat readers when they are taking up the 
matter of Christmas gifts for their friends. One 
will be sent postpaid to any address upon receipt of 
One Dollar. Orders should be addressed to The 
Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 


Josiah Allen’s Wife’s 
Next Story 


HERE are still two more « hapters to be pub- 
lished in the series of stories by Josiah 


Allen’s Wife, telling of the events of the 
carriage ‘trip she took with Josiah. In the January 
Journar ‘* The Forehandedness of Lucinda Smith” 
will be described. 


* ( his is one of the most humorous 
parts of the series. 
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RUBIFOAM |! 


of soundness to both teeth and 
gums, leaves a delicious taste 
and a delicately fragrant breath. 
You hear of it everywhere. It 
appeals to your sense and senses. 


25 Cents a Bottle. 





ROAT 


H°r the five senses all delight in 
It makes beauti- 4 
ful teeth to look upon, gives a feeling 


SAMPLE VIAL for 2 cents in stamps. 


E. W. HOYT & COMPANY, Lowell, Mass. 
































A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


MOTHERS—Keep Your Boys at Home 


We make Billiard Tables for private homes a specialty. 


H | guarantee that it is equal to any of our $200 tables for 
Christmas Money ? the adjustable top which we supply, this table is readi 





T WILL LAST A LIFETIME 





Provide them with the 
amusement they want. 


The table as illustrated above $85, with our 
playing purposes. A smaller size, $65. By means of 
ly converted into a handsome dining or library table. 


SOLD ON EASY PAYMENTS 


Catalogue showing different size tables sent FREE on application, 
also mail book showing 100 new ** shots "’ on receipt of 20 cents. 


BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY rsh ome: 


Department D, CHICAGO, ILL. 


We wiil 
Address 


New York, Cineinnatl, 
{sé Louls, San Francisco, 


oronto, Ont, 








This Ladies’ Pure Linen, Hand-Wrought 
Initial Handkerchief, 25¢ postpaid. 





PURE LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS 
The Most Appropriate 


247-261 Main Street, 


‘ ./ , 
Christmas Gifts 
Soe FOR OUR FREE BOOK, 

SHOWING CHRISTMAS 
HANDKERCHIEFS FROM [5 
CENTS TO $50.00 EACH. 


L. H. FIELD 
JACKSON, MICH. 














ORGAN 
$25.00 UP 


FREE 


on a year’s trial. Combination 
imitating guitar, etc. 


Box 820 














A catalogue that will show you 
how you can purchase an Organ 
or Piano and save 50 per cent, 
The largest house. ‘The best instruments. ‘The lowest 
easiest terms of any house in the United States. 
catalogue and look it over before you buy. 
actions and Orchestral attachment 


BEETHOVEN PIANO & ORGAN CO. 









PIANO 
$155.00 UP 


rices and the 
Don’t fail to get our 


All instruments shipped 








Washington, N. J. 
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SCIENTIFIC 
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TOYS. Fom $3.5 


Models of Locomotives, Railways, Dynamos, Miniature Lamps, Motors, etc. SAFE, PRACTICAL, DURABLE, 


Send 1-cent stamp for Illustrated Booklet. 


THE CARLISLE & FINCH CO., 235 E. Clifton Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 








BOYS! 


Send 10c to-day for 3 months’ 
trial subscription to 
THE 


AMERICAN BOY 


Kest Boys’ Paper in the World! 

Pure, Inspiring. Departments: 
Stories, Successful Boys, Business 
Talks, Money Making, Books, 





Home, Church, School, Office, Store, 
Factory, Farm, Journalism, Print- 
ing, Photography, Stamps, Coins, 
Curios, Orator and Debater, Science, 
Travel, Puzzles and others, 32 
pages, beautifully illustrated. 

A choice from 300 elegant pre- 
miums given for subscribers. $1.00 
a year. Trial 3 months’ subscrip- 
tion for 10 cents. 

SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
160 Majestic Bidg., DETROIT, MICH. 


















LOE LOST LEA SM IODE SHIP BG 1 Ms, 
DAINTY 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 
ROYAL STATIONERY 
(/ Delivered free no matter where » 





4 you live. Two quires finest Paper, 

b4 with Initial or Monogram (choice of five designs), and 
4 50 envelopes to match. Initial. Monogram. 
[1 —- Stamped in Plain Colors, . 9. Oras 
4 Gold, Silver or Copper Bronze, SS 1.35 
g Illuminated in Two Colors, 1.00 1.50 





a 









Handsome sample book and sheet of souvenir engraved 
work mailed for 10 cents. t ‘ 
—Latest styles of engraving 
Royal Visiting Cards and sizes, including plate. 
Samples free. 50 cards, 75 cents; 
100 cards, 61.00, 
Engraved Wedding Invitations and 
Announcements. Samples free. 
ROYAL ENGRAVING CO. 
15 8. Oth St., Phila. 


— SS 














To reduce our stock we send by mail 70 pieces, in- 
cluding Songs, Marches, Waltzes, Quadrilles (with 
calls), all parts complete, all for 20e; or 4 lots, 5@e, 
Money back if not suited. Read this ; Mr. HH.“ Am 
much pleased with the music. It is worth ten 
times the money. E.C. KNAPP."’ 100 songs with 


music, Se, L. Hathaway,339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass, 


BEAUTIFUL White French POODLE 

Pups for Sale. Send for life-size Photo- 

graph free. Rathmann’s Pet Kennels, 
1863 Marshfield Ave., Chicago 


Music 
Sale 











FREE:SCHOLARSHIPS 


TO A LIMITED NUMBER 
I Electrical, Mechanical, Marine, 


Stationary, or Locomotive 


Stationary, or Locomotive ENGINEERING 


Application blank on request. 


American School of Correspondence, Boston, Mass. 
(Chartered by the Commonwealth of Massachusette.) 























The Straight-Front Corset 


Has captured the country by its 
grace, healthfulness and style. 
Its perfection is found in 


The “MILITANT” 


The straight-front style of the 


famous 





THOMSON 


“Glove- 





For sale by ali dealers in the United States 
Turn them over and see how they’re made 
All seams run around the body 
Send to us for Handsome Illustrated Catalogue. 


GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO., 345 Broadway, New York 














RINEHART’S INDIAN 


CALENDARS for 1901 





FOUR BEAUTIFUL INDIAN MAIDENS or the FOUR 
FAMOUS WAR CHIEFS, Geronimo, Red Cloud, Sitti 
Bull and Joseph, in colors and native costume. Each 
calendar is four sheets, 10 x 13, on heavy art paper tied 
with silk cord. Choice of either Calendar, 25c, postpaid. 
Kinehart’s 80- page illustrated Indian catalogue, 10c. 


F. A. RINEHART, Photographer, 1526 Douglas St.,Omaha, Neb. 


The Art Interchange for 1901 


Will be better than ever, and should be in every home. It is the 
OLDEST, BEST AND MOST PROGRESSIVE ART AND 
HOUSEHOLD MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Indispensable to 
Art Workers, and an invaluable guide in ALL. BRANCHES OF 
HOME DECORATION — Painting in Oil and Water Colors, 
China ome 2 Illustrating, Wood Carving, Home Decoration, 
n 
1 





Embroidery, dustrial Art, etc. NO HOME COMPLETE 
WITHOU Each number lavishly and beautifully illus- 
trated and accompanied by large full-size design supplements, 
and exquisite fac-similes of oil and water-color cointiogs. B5e 
per copy, at all dealers’. YEARLY, $4.00. 


SPECIAL SUBSCRIFTION OFFERS 

For 92 you will receive THE ART INTERCHANGE for 
six mos., beginning Fanuary, and will get in addition, FREE, 
the Fuly, Aug., Sep., Oct., Nov. and Dec., 1900, numbers, ac- 
companied by all the beautiful color and other supplements. 
Ry taking advantage of this offer NOI, you get 12 mos. for $2. 

For @4 we will enter you for the entire year of igor and 
send you, FREE, the 12 mos. complete for 1900, thus giving 
you two years for GA ( Fan., 1900, to Dec., 1g0t), with all color 
and other supplements. 
REMIT NOW, or you will be too late. 36-page Ilus. Cata, free 

A SINGLE copy of THE ART INTERCHANGE (our superb 
Xmas number), with two color pictures (one of them shown below), 
will be sent to any address for only 26e if the JOURNAL is 
mentioned. We want everybody to see THE ART INTER- 
CHANGE, and for this reason make such an attractive offer. 







Sweet Peas —Water Color, 844 x 35 — Price 50 Cents, if sold singly. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, 7 West 18th Street, New York 


Thorough, scientific course by mail, adapted 
to individual needs. Long established. 
Responsible. Successful. Practical. 

seeeed ond 
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tions. Our students’ 
contributions given 
preference at 

iheral 


r an 

Editors of 5 popular publica- 
successful 
leased. 
sates, \\e Descriptive cata- 

logue free. Address 

SPRAGUE CORRE- 
SPONDENCE SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM, No. 105 


Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


BATTENBURG 
LACE 


Send 20 Centa for one vear's 
sulscription to a FANCY WoRK 
MAGAZINE, and we will send 
Free a cambric pattern of this 
handsome 18-inch Battenburg 
CENTEKPIECE with instructions. 


WALTER P. WEBBER 
Lynn, Mass., Box L 


9 for 10 Cents 


We will send to any one 9 handsome 7-in. 
Lattenburg designs, all different, stamped 
on colored cambric. Also our new 100-page 
catalogue of Fancy Work Novelties and 
Handkerchiefs. All for 10 cents. 


C. 8. DAVISSON & CO. 
391 Broadway, New York. Dept. 61 
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The Poor Children’s 
Christmas 


MADE A HAPPY DAY WITH ALMOST NO MONEY 
By A. L. SYKES 


HE plan of Christmas work outlined 

below has been followed by the 

writer in her native town for a 

number of years, with little labor, 

no expense, and a large reward 

in the sight of scores of happy, smiling faces. 

Sweeter than to wear the laurel wreath of 

fame it is to meet ragged little people on the 

street between one Christmas and the next, 

and hear behind one’s back in a whisper, 
** Say, Bob, that’s my Christmas lady.’’ 

This account of the methods followed is 
written with the hope that others may think 
it worth their while to play the part of St. 
Nicholas in towns or villages where there are 
no organized charities, or where charitable 
societies limit their gifts to the necessities of 
life. The plan has been most successfully 
followed in one town. 

An earnest appeal inserted a few times in 
the local paper or papers, a week or two 
before the holidays, asking for contributions, 
new toys, or second-hand ones if worth repair- 
ing, candy, fruit, etc., will undoubtedly bring 
more than can be used. The appeal should 
state that the articles received will be dis- 
tributed among children who would other- 
wise have no Christmas presents, 

The doll with a contused head, if properly 
mended, will find some little mother’s heart 
as warm, and hands as loving, as though her 
dollship had just arrived from Paris; and no 
sledless nor skateless boy will hurrah with 
less vigor because a few specks of rust dull 
the runners of his welcome gift. 

cae | 
ET the happy St. Nicholas call for volun- 
teers from the ranks of her friends. Arm 
the girls with bright needles and thread, and 
set them at work to make gay dresses and 
dainty underclothing for the destitute dolls 
that come, and be sure that the little black 
Topsy who is to receive that bright-cheeked, 
blue-eyed baby will appreciate every stitch 
far, far more than the little ones who have 
new dollies every year. 

Provide the boys with hammers and tacks, 
paint and paste brushes. Send out the toys 
and games in whole, clean boxes, and let 
every wheel and rivet be tight and strong, and 
fit for a year’s hard wear. 

Give the gifts to the giftless ones regardless 
of creed, color, character or cleanliness. Is 
John Smith worthless and shiftless? What 
of that? Has his little daughter who never 
held a doll less need to have the seeds of 
motherhood sown in her heart? Will his son 
not be less liable to follow in his father’s 
footsteps if you give him a pair of skates 
or a sled, and let him have a chance to be 
a real boy for a time? 

The first year of this Christmas work it will 
be best to seek some mother known to be 
unable to spare money for the holiday pleas- 
ures; she will direct you to others, and they 
to still others, who, for their children’s sake, 
will be grateful to you for your Christmas 
visits, and year by year you will find the list 
growing without effort on your part. 

Go yourself to.distribute the presents and 
spend at least five minutes in every house 
you visit. You will forget that you are cold 
and tired when shy smiles or bold, glad 
laughter greet your entrance; when you see 
little eager, trembling fingers, almost too 
excited to untie strings, and, when packages 
unfold their wonders, round mouths of aston- 
ishment, amid ecstasies of Christmas joy. 


eed 
2 ae little boy who lived far out in the 
country, in a home where there were 
neither books nor toys, held the dream of a 
china dog in his heart for a year —‘‘a china dog 
to sit on the mantelpiece.’’ Five years ago 
that dream was realized, and the china dog 
sits there to this day, surveying with round, 
blue, meditative eyes the gifts which each 
succeeding Christmas brings. From its ele- 
vated seat it has seen a drunken father 
change to a sober one, and sit evening 
after evening working with his little son 
over a puzzle engine which came one 
Christmas and which really requires skill 
for its solution. ‘‘ The blamed thing is just 
as hard every time to put together,’’ he says, 
“‘and I'll be switched if I can give it up.’’ 
A visit to the home of an Italian washer- 
woman, a widow witha little house packed 
full of children, discovered a green tree in a 
corner of the room bravely adorned with 
colored papers torn from advertising sheets, 
and bright pieces of tin and glass, but alas! 
neither toys nor candy. When a doll for the 
nine-year-old girl was produced, dressed com- 
pletely, even to dainty shoes and stockings, 
and having long real hair, and blue eyes shut 
in babylike sleep, the mother seized it in 
eager hands, looking it over, and chattering 
the while in her unintelligible speech, while 
the little girl stood by trembling from head 
to foot with brown hands clasped against her 
throat. When the doll was laid in her arms 
she held it, oh, so tenderly, just as a mother 
would hold a babe. ‘‘I never held a doll 
before,’’ she said pathetically. 


Do Not Stammer 


You Can be Cured. 


Hundreds of Stammerers, 
representing every State in 
the Union, besides Canada, 
| South America, Europe and 
Asia, have been cured in 
the Philadelphia Institute. 

Endorsed by Rev. Rus- 
sell H. Conwell; Bishop Cy- 
rus D. Foss; Rabbi Jos. 
Krauskopf, D. D.; Hon. 
John Wanamaker, ex-Post- 
master-Gen. U. S., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Prof. Horatio 
C. Wood, M. D., University 
of Pennsylvania ; Prof. Wm. 
H. Brewer, Yale Univer- 

EDWIN §. JOHNSTON, sity; Bishop C. H. Fowler, 
Who cured himself after stam- D, D., LL. D., Buffalo, N. 

mering 40 years. Y.; Archbishop P. J. Ryan, 

D. D., LL. D., Catholi« 

Cathedral, Philadelphia; and the late Geo. W. 
Childs, Philadelphia. 

Referring to the cure of a stammering patient of 
Mr. Johnston's from England, Dr. Lewis A. Sayre, 
the noted surgeon of 285.F ifth Ave., New York, said: 





“* This is as near the miracz!ous as I have 
ever seer. or expect to see again.’’ 


Years afterward the young man reported to Dr. 
Sayre that there had been no return of his stammering. 


Send for new 67-page book to the 
Philadelphia Institute for Stammerers, 
1033 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Established 16 years. 
Epwin S. JOHNSTON, Founder and President. 





A Hot Water Bottle 
You Can’t Shake Off 





“IT STAYS ON THE SPOT!’’ 


Fasten it on your stomach, your back, your side; 
around your head, your neck, your leg — “It 
stays on the spot.” Asleep or awake —“ It stays 
on the spot.” Works twice as fast because it’s 
always at work, No other water bottle is per- 
fect in shape. Costs no more than old style. 


$1.50 prepaid anywhere in the United States. 
GOODYEARS, 160 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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PIANOS 


Are receiving more favorable comments to-day 
from an artistic standpoint than all other makes 


combined, 
WE 


Challenge Comparisons 


By our easy payment plai., every family in 
moderate circumstances can own a fine piano, 
We allow a liberal price for old instruments in 
exchange, and deliver the piano in your house 
free of expense. You can deal with us at a 
distant point the same as in Boston. Send tor 
catalogue and full information. 


voSe & SONS PIANO CO. 
160 Boylston Street, Boston 
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DESIGN 


For Women 
NY woman can learn, at 
home, to make an inde- 
pendent living or to beautify 
her home. Ornamental design 
of embroidery, wall paper, 
carpets and other textiles, 
book covers, menus, china 
decorations, etc., 


Taught by Mail 
A course as thorough and 
useful as in a resident art 
school. Circular free. 

INTERNATIONAL 
































And prepare fora 
good position. We 
teac 


AT HOM ee. We 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
ing, Business Forms, Office Work, Short- 


Box 831, Seranton, Pa. 
hand, Letter Writing, English and Civil 


Service courses by MAIL, or at our school, in a THOROUGH. 
practical way. Salaried situation secured by students. 46 Years’ 
Sueeess. Highly endorsed. Catalog free. Trial lesson, 10 cents, 


BRYANT & STRATTON’S COLLEGE 


No. 402 College Building, Buffalo, New York BY MAIL 
LEARN PROOFREADING 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 


The “ DUPLEX” 
Skirt and Waist Fastener 


Approved of by leading Modistes. Price, 
25 cents, postpaid. Agents Wanted 
Address The Crocker Co., Providence, KR. L. 

















YOU CANT MAME ANY MISTAKE OR TAKE ANY AISF 
WHEN TOU BUYON 


(ne Year's /reelvia 


Cornish Pianos wal 
American Organs 


Are sold. High-grade, first-class instruments, 

direct from the great Cornish factories (capac 

ity 12,000 per 

annum )at first 

cost -- saving 

all intermedi- 

ate expenses. 

Entirely new, 

unused—no 

shop-worn, 

patched- up 

instruments, 

but brand 

new goods 

ready for im- 

mediate use. 

You get un- 

doubtedly the 

Finest Pianos 

and Organs 

made in this 

country, on 

exceptionable terms, amd at the only right price 
first cost. 


Pianos from $155 
Organs from $25 


CASH OR EASY PAYMENTS 


Send at once for the new Cornish American TWENTIETH 
CENTURY SOUVENIR CATALOGUE, a very handsome 
book with colored fac-simile of a celebrated painting: 
“St. Cecilia and the Angelic Choir"; also our unique 
reference hook, **7/e Heart of the People,” and our 
latest list of 2000 recent purchas- 

ers, selected from every State in 

the Union —the whole, FREE, 

on request. The information 

given is positively indispensa 

ble toevery intending purchaser. 

CATALOGUE AND EXTRAS 

FREE. Send us your name and 

address, and package will reach 

you at once, all charges paid 


Over One- Quarter 
Million Satisfied 
Customers. 


CASH FOR YOU! 
A prompt response to this 
advertisement will secure 
aspeelal discount from list 
prices of $10 on an Or- 
gan, and 620 on a Plano. 
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With every Cornish Piany 
we send a Cornish Patent 
Musical Attachment, 
which correctly imitates 
the Harp, Guitar, Banjo, 
Mandolin,etc. This can 
only be had with the Cor 
nish Piano. For reser 
ences, consull your bank, 
our bank, any bank, 


Washington, New Jersey. /stablished 50 years 
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No Head Well Dressed Without It 


It perfumes the hair with a delicate, exquisite 
odor that marks the woman of refined taste. 

It gives that brilliant, silken lustre to the hair that 
men admire. 

It prevents all trace of Dandruff. 


Eldred’s Antiseptic Hat Pad 
For Ladies 


Fragrant with fresh flowers, is something entirely 
new —a woman's idea, therefore a good one. 

It is a dainty, silk-covered tablet of the finest con- 
centrated French perfume and delicate antiseptics, 
carefully blended so that they are exhaled by the 
natural warmth from the head. 

These antiseptics beautify the hair, while the per 
fume gives it an odor of exquisite delicacy —as ot 
fresh flowers. 

Liquid perfumes turn the hair grey. Eldred’. 
Antiseptic Mat Pad, stitched inside the hat, per 
fumes and beautifies naturally and scientifically. 

Every woman who sees it buys it. Every one who 
wears it approves it. 

If your hatter or milliner cannot supply you, send 
us their names and we will mail a pad postpaid for 
50 cents. 

Write for our Elegantly Mlustrated Brochure sent 
FREE. 


ANTISEPTIC HAT PAD CO. 
853 H Broadway, New York 


GOOD HATTERS AND MILLINERS SHOULD 
WRITE FOR OUR SPECIAL PROPOSITION 
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‘*Standard of Highest Merit’’ 


ANOS 


THE NEW SCALE Fischer yields a wonderfully 
pure quality of ‘Tone, combined with great power 
and durability; it stamps the bischer Piano with 
an individuality that no other Piano possesses. 


60 Over 


110,000 
Established Sold 


Years 


BY OUR NEW METHOD of Lasy Vayments 
every home is at once enabled to possess and 
enjoy a High-Grade Piano. Pianos delivered to 
all parts of the United States. Write for catalogue, 
terms and all particulars. 


J. & C. FISCHER 


33 Union Square —West, New York, N. Y. 

















Toilet Paper 


“A. P. W. Brand” is the finest Satin 
rissue of the largest manufacturer in the 
world. To prove this, we are prepared to 
furnish it one year to any family at cost 
or less. A case containing 


One Year’s Supply 
For One Dollar 


will be delivered (charges prepaid) at any 
point in the United States we can reach 
by express. Obviously cost of delivery 
must, in many instances, exceed one dol- 
lar, but our large production and our con- 
filence in the result of this wholesale 
distribution enable us to do what would 
otherwise be impossible. 


Sample Sheets Mailed FREE, 





and our handsome book 
“The Truth About Toilet 
Paper,” giving interest- 
ing information about an 
Albany manufacture that 
reaches every part of the 
civilized world. Your ad- 
dress on a postal will do. 


A. P. W. PAPER CO. 


31 Colonie St., 














BURPEE’S asnuac 


‘‘ Quarter-Century Edition’’ 
For IQO! hundred pages. Every de- 


scription has been rewritten from latest notes 
taken at our famous FORDHOOK FARMS — the 
largest trial grounds in America. New Directions 
for culture, New Leaflets, New Novelties of un 
usual merit in both Vegetables and Flowers. New 
Colored Plates. The Quarter-Century’s Record 
of Progress and other New Features. Altogether 
it is the largest, most complete and 


Best Seed Catalogue 


Is «a New Book of over two 


Too expensive for free distribution (except to our customers 
of 1900) ; it will be mailed to any address for ten cents (silver 
or stamps), which is less than cost per copy to publish. 
Mention 7he Ladies’ Home Fourna/l, send ten cents in 
December and with the great catalogue we shall send you a 
15 cent packet of Luther Burbank's Unique Floral Novelty. 

OF Should you object to paying ten cents for a seed cat- 
alogue (even though it is worth a dollar) then send your 
address on a postal card for a FREE copy of 


Seed-Sense for 1901 





W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 











For a Christmas Present 
No. 51 Jardiniere 


Trimmed with Natural 
!’erpetuated Sea- Moss, 
Grasses and Everlast- 
ing Ferns, 12 ins. high, 
785 cents each 
Postage Prepaid. 
Kentias, Arecas, 






Palms, Asparagus 
Plants, Sea- Moss, 
Dracenas, and any 


kind of Artificial Flow - 
ers, suchas Roses,Sun- 
flowers, Smilax, Vines, 
etc. Our beautiful 
Holly for Christmas. 

Ask for Illustrated 

Catalogue A. 

FRANK NETSCHERT 
New York, 7 Barelay St. 
Chieago, I, 187 8.Clark St. 


No. 51 
Jardiniére 











G%eMATRIX TVRQVOISE 


I mine it in my own mines, cut and mount it in my own 


fectory. Therfore I can furnish sets 
icate tints and most exquisite markings obtainable, 
and in any size or . vyou want my little cata- 
logue telling all abort this dainty stone showing it in 
nmuy styles and many colors-as exact as the prin- 
ting art'can reproduce it—senda 2ct. stamp to 


GEORGE BELL He 


810-812 SEVENTEENTH ST. DENVER COLO. 


Watches 


If you wish a watch send for our 


DEN DAnep lttells all about watch 
RED BOOK ells all about watches 


for men and boys. 


BLUE BOOK 
New England Watch Co. 


37 and 39 Maiden Lane, | 


the most del- 















for Ladies’ 
Watches. 


149 State Street, 


NEw York Ciry. CHICAGO. 





Spreckels Building, SAN FRANCISCO. 
The “Sohmer” heads the list of the 
Highest Grade Pianos 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, | 


5th Ave., cor. 22d St. 





Only Salesroom in 
Greater New York. 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Five Ten-Cent 
Christmas Gifts 


By EMILY ROSS BELL 


NY one of the 
pretty Christ- 

mas gifts illustrated 
on this page may be 
reproduced at a cost 
of ten cents. The 
useful cord ball 
made from the head 
of a broken French 
doll which is fast- 
ened lightly to a ball 
of colored cord. 
The skirts, 
which com- 
pletely hide the 
cord, are of 
pale blue crépe 
paper. The 
hood is of the 
paper, and is 
made with a 
deep curtain 
which is held 
in at the throat 
by narrow 
black velvet 
ribbon. The 
bow at the top 









is | 





| Success, Review of Rev’s, McClure’s, Pearson’s 6.00 
Success, Rev. of Rev’s, Cosmopolitan, Pearson’s 5.75 
Success, Rev. of Rev’s, Cosmop’n or Pearson’s. 5.50 
Success, Cosmopclitan, Pearson’s — 5.00 
Success, Cosmopolitan. . . . . « + «© « « « 4,50 
Success, Pearson’s, $4.50 ; Success, Home Mag. 4.50 


of the hood is of the velvet and arranged so | 


that the loops may be used as a hanger. 

The forget-me-not powder-bag may easily 
be made. First hem a circular piece of fine 
white cashmere and embroider blue forget- 





FORGET-ME-NOT POWDER-BAG 


me-nots upon it in a conventional design. 
Then fill a round bag made of thin materiai 
with cornstarch and any good sachet powder. 
Place over this the embroidered cover, and 
crochet to the cover a lower part of white 
wool. Finish with a crochet edge. 


Carrom, 








VIOLET POWDER-BAG 


The violet powder-bag is made in the same 
way, English violets in their exquisite shad- 
ings being embroidered upon the material 
which forms the cover. The edge is finished 
with tiny loops of violet satin baby ribbon. 

The novel glove- 
mender shown in the 
illustration is made from 


| 





a small Japanese doll, the 
body of which is incased 
in the braided colored 
thread which is sold for 
mending gloves. Be- 
tween the braid, which 
serves as a dress for the 
doll, several leaves of 
flannel filled with glove 
needles are tacked. A 
piece of wax and a cellu- 
loid glove-darner  sus- 
pended from pieces of 
narrow colored ribbon 
hang at the doll’s side. 
The ribbon is put around 
the doll’s neck, where it 





is tied in a bow with 
loops, the loops being 


utilized as a hanger. GLOVE-MENDER 





THREE BUTTON-BAGS 


These pretty and useful button-bags are | 
made from scraps of silk. Each bag is 
made separately, but all three are run to- 
gether upon the same drawing-string. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS . . $2.50 


McCLURE’S. .....-.- 1,00 
CURRENT LITERATURE . . 3,00 
SUCCESS .......- 1.08 
COSMOPOLITAN. . . . . 1.00 


(Home Magazine or Pearson’s will be sent 
- in place of Cosmopolitan if desired.) 


$8.50 


45 


$8.50 IN MAGAZINES FOR ONLY $3.98 


All five sent to one or separate addresses 
12 months for 


| $3.98 


Review of Reviews must be a new subscription in 
J all our offers, all others new or renewal. 











Current Literature is a $3.00 magazine, and will be sent in place of Review of Reviews in any offer if desired. 
Review of Reviews must go to a new subscriber in all the following offers. Renewals not accepted. 


Success, Current Lit., McClure’s, Cosmopolitan . $3.25 | 
Current Lit., Success, Pearson’s, McClure’s . . 3.25 


Cosmopolitan, Success, Current Lit., Pearson’s. 3.00 | 
Success, Current Literature, McClure’s. . . . 2.75 | 
Current Literature, Success, Cosmopolitan. 2.50 | 
Pearson’s, Current Literature, Success . . . . 2.50 | 
McClure’s, Success, Cosmopolitan or Pearson’s 2.25 
Cosmopolitan, Success, Pearson’s . .. . . . 2.00 
Success and Current Lit., with any $1 Magazine 3.00 
Success, McClure’s, 1.76 ; Success, Home Mag. 1.50 
Success, Cosmop’n, $1.50 ; Success, Pearson’s . 1.50 
Review of Reviews, new subscription, will be sent in 


place of Current Literature. 
Home Magazine wiil be sent in place of Cosmopolitan 
or Pearson’s in any of the above offers. 
Leslie’s Weekly will be sent with each of the following 
combinations at prices named below: 
Success, Rev. of Rev’s, McClure’s, Cosmopolitan $6.00 


Why you ought to read Leslie’s Weekly — 
Because its special features include Jasper's hints to money- 
makers. Hermit's life insurance suggestions. The latest 
illustrated letters from every section of latevent. It is a per- 
fect, illustrated history of events. 3 mos. subscription §1. 
Great Round World wil! be sent with each of the fol- 
lowing combinations at prices named below: 
Success, Rev. of Rev’s, McClure’s, Cosmopolitan $4.60 
Success, Rev. of Rev’s, McClure’s, Pearson’s . 4.60 
Success, Rev. of Rev’s, Cosmopolitan, Pearson’s 4.35 


Success, Rev. of Rev’s, Cosmop’n or Pearson’s - 4.10 
Success, Review of Reviews, McClure’s . 4.385 
Success, Pearson's, Cosmopolitan or Home Mag. 3.60 


Success, Cosinop’n, 


3.10; Success, Home Mag. 3.10 
Success, Pearson’s, 


3.10; Success, Current Lit. 3.60 
Review of Reviews must go to a new subscriber. 


Harper's Monthiy, Weekly or Bazar will be sent with 
_ the following combinations at prices named: 

Success, Rev. of Rev’s, McClure’s, Cosmopolitan $6.25 
Success, Rev. of Reviews, McClure’s, Pearson’s 
Success, Rev. of Rev’s, Cosmopolitan, Pearson’s 
Success, Rev. of Rev’s, Cosmop’n or Pearson’s . 
Success, Review of Reviews, McClure’s .. . 
Success, Pearson’s, Cosmopolitan or Home Mag. 
Success, Cosmop’n, iis: Success, Home Mag. 
Success, Pearson’s, $4.75; Success, Current Lit. 


6.00 
5.75 
6.00 


4.75 
5.25 


| Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly will be sent with each 


of the followin, 


combinations at prices named: 
Success, Rev. of & 


ev’s,McClure’s, Cosmopolitan $3.80 


Success, Rev. of Reviews, McClure’s, Pearson’s 3.80 
Success, Rev. of Reviews, Pearson’s, Cosmop’n, 3.55 
Success, Review of Reviews, McClure’s . . . 3.55 
Success, Rev. of Rev's, Cosmop’n or Pearson’s. 3.30 
Success, McClure’s, Cosmopolitan or Pearson’s. 3.05 
Success, Cosmopolitan, Pearson’s . . .. . . 2.80 
Success, Review of Keviews . 9 we, ee 

Success, McCiure’s ... . « s+ 0 2 « oe Se 
Success, Cosmop’n, $2.30; Success, Pearson’s . 2.30 


The Forum will be sent with each of the following 
combinations at prices named below: 
Success, Rev. of Rev’s, McClure’s, Cosmopolitan $5.50 
Success, Rev. of Rev’s, McClure’s, Pearson’s . 5.54 
Success, Rev. of Rev’s, Cosmopolitan, Pearson’s 5.25 
Success, Rev. of Rev’s, Cosmop’n or Pearson’s. 5.00 
Success, Review of Reviews, McClure’s. . . . 5.25 
Success, Pearson’s, Cosmopolitan, or Home Mag. 4.50 
Success, Cosmop’n, $4.00; Success, Home Mag. 4.00 
Success, Pearson’s, $4.00; Success, Current Lit. 4.50 
Cassell’s Little Folks OR Quiver will be sent with the 
following combinations at prices named below: 
Success, Rev. of Rev’s, McClure’s, Cosmopolitan $4.00 
Success, Rev. of Rev’s, McClure’s, Pearson’s . 4.00 
Success, Rev. of Kev’s, Cosmopolitan, Pearson’s 3.75 
Success, Rev. of Rev’s, Cosmop’n or Pearson’s. 3.50 
Success, Pearson’s, Cosmopolitan or Home Mag. 3.00 
Success, Cosmop’n, $2.50; Success, Home Mag. 2.50 


(Choice selection samples sent for 25 cents. ] 


The Ladies’ Home Journal or The Saturday Evening Post cannot be included in any of the above clubbing offers. 


Address all 
orders to 


Ask for 32-page catalogue. 


J. W. GRUMIAUX’S NEWSPAPER SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 


LE ROY, GENESEE COUNTY, NEW YORK 


REFERENCES: Bradstreet Agency; R.G. Dun & Co.; ‘The Bank of Le Roy, Le Roy, N.Y.; All leading Publishers. 





Billiard, Pool, 


\ | an 





One side green cloth for balls, etc.; the other polished wood for 


carrom, ring games, etc.; 27 fine games inall. Patent cushions 
and leveling device. Size 30 x 60 inches and less, set on an 
table. 17 fine composition balls and 60 other parts included. Will 
help make home attractive for young or old. Send for Booklet, 
Colored Plates and Prices. Good Salesmen Wanted. 


E. T. BURROWES CO., 48 Free Street, Portland, Maine 


WEBER 
PIANOS 


Write for booklet of ‘‘Wrser Art CREATIONS” 
(three beautiful new designs in upright cases), 
and for recent opinions of 


World-Renowned Artists and Singers 


“For Sympathetic, Pure and Rich Tone, Combined 
with Greatest Power,’’ the 


WEBER PIANO HAS NO EQUAL 
Prices Reasonable. Terms Liberal. Send for Catalogue 


WEBER WAREROOMS :: 108 Fifth Avenue, New York 
268 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 181 Tremont “treet, Boston 











Is a brand-new 
card game, for 
the long winter 
evenings. It is 


“Painters and 
Sculptors” sti and 


taining, and may be played by any number of 
persons, young or old. We have taken pains to 
have the cards of the finest possible quality, and 
have made the price so low that almost any one 
can afford to buy a pack. If you cannot obtain 
* Painters and Sculptors” at the stores (where you 
should first try), send us FIFTY CENTS, and 
we will promptly forward a full pack of 52 cards 
and book of instructions. 


“‘It will Fit a Christmas Stocking’’ 


ADDRESS 


LITERATI GAME CO., Foxcroft, Maine 

















For Christmas 


Can you think of anything more unique, or that would bring more 
pleasant remembrances, than a pair of 


Genuine Indian Mlccasins 


Mine are made of the softest deer skin, fully fringed and beaded, 
and gorgeously colored with Indian dyes. 
Send size of shoe. $1.00 per pair, or 3 pairs $2.75 
Remit by Express or 4. A. MeKELLAR, | 
Post-Office Money Order. Voeatello, Idaho | 








' Christmas Presents 


Nothing in the world makes such a beautiful, cheap and ac- 
ceptable Christmas Present as a GUITAR, MANDOLIN, 
BANJO OR VIOLIN. We have them for $1.80 and up- 
wards. COMPLETE OUTFITS, including Case, Tuning- 
Pipe, and Figure Music Self-Instructors, for $8.75 and 
upwards. We ship first instrument to each locality at an 
EXTRA BIG DISCOUNT, simply to advertise our goods 
and establish a trade. BIG ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
AND 100 BARGAINS SENT FREE. 


E.C. HOWE, Mfgr., 1764 Masonic Temple, Chicago 











| some easel-back, metal frame. 





| Can be used with alcohol. 
| tiful metal handle. 


A Splendid Present 


for Christmas — our 


—_ as 
ir The 


handsomest reclining 
chair on the market. 
50 changes of posi- 
tion ; easily adjusted. 
Write to-day for 
particulars; or send 
money order and 
chair will be de- 
divered promptly. 


IMPERIAL CHTAIR, 

Oak Frame, with outer frame of Ja- 
panned and Ornamented Iron, 
Corduroy or Velours Cushions, 826.25 
Cane Rack and Seat, . $15.75 

50 changes, $14.70. 


Invalid Chairs 
Write for book showing most 
comfortable chairs made, « 


Automatic 


Go-cart 


A slight foot pressure changes 
it into a splendid baby car- 
riage; and back again into 
a beautiful go-cart. En- 
dorsed by physicians — 
overcomes every objec- 
tion to the old style. 
Write for book of Baby 
Carriage and Go-cart 

styles and prices. 
If dealer won't supply 
our goods we will ship 
from factory. Freight 
prepaid east of Missis- 
sippi. 
PHILADELPHIA 
BARBY CARRIAGE 
FACTORY 


ff 
he 
- 


tes 


é 


eo 
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Builders of best Baby Carriages, Go-carts, 
Invalid and Reclining Chairs, 
718 and 715 Spring Garden St., Vhiladelphia 














CHRISTMAS FURNITURE 
Buys this 
b meng Closet 


$79.80 tzsati 


factory, freight 

prepaid; sent “On 
Approval,” to be returned at 
our expense if not positively 
the best value at so low a 
price. ‘This China Closet we 
can recommend as having all 
the points of merit that could 
be found in a much more ex- 
pensive article. It is made of 
the very finest selected quar- 
tered sawed oak, hand carved, 
and has the finest piano polish 
finish, It has circle glass 
ends, glass front, casters and 
brass mountings. Height 70 
With a 12 by 36 in. French-plate 
We Prepay Freight 





in., width 41 in. 
mirror in back, $3.00 extra. 
to all points east of the Mississippi and north of 
South Carolina; points beyond on an equal basis. 


THE CHARLES F. POWERS CO. 


91 Louis Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Makers of Dining-Room Furniture. 


We make Dining Tables, Dining Chairs, Buffets, Sideboards, 
China Buffets, China Closets, Hanging Wall Cabinets, Plate 
Racks, Five o’Clock Tea Tables. . 

Send for our Complete Catalogue Aa. 


AT FACTORY PRICES 


YOUR FACE ON A BUTTON 
For 10 Cents 


Send Photo, and receive, postpaid, pin- 
back Celluloid Medallion with your 
Photo on same. Photos returned PREK 
in from 7 to 10 days. Send five orders 
with 50c., and we will set one in hand- 
All Or- 
ders Filled Promptly, Agents wanted, 
G. A. SHULER CO. 
363% B Washington St., Boston 


HOLIDAY PRESENT 


Simmons Piano 
Keys Cleaner 
and Duster 


Does the work thoroughly and quickly. Saves time and labor. 
Made from fine, soft felt, with beau- 
Nothing like it. Mailed on receipt of 50e, 
Great article for agents. Sells at sight. Send for catalogue. 


S. J. SIMMONS & CO., Dept. L, Boston, Mass. 
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Is distinguished by a 
** Checkered’’ Wrapper 


Any Child 


desiring to make 


Sriend may obtain 
COX’S Gelatine 
Oscar, 


Waldorf-Astoria, 
ithout 


J. & G. COX, Ltd. 





mold of jelly 
r some sick 


package of 


d recipes by 
of the 


charge, 
addressing 


Hudson St., N.Y. 
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“1835 R. Wallace” 


ped on any article of 


silver is an absolute guar- 


of quality. .Every 
of silver which bears 
ark"1835 R.Wallace” 
que and beautiful in 


richness of design and fin- 


ish. 
catak 


revelation 


love 


Our richly illustrated 


ymue, No. 75 E, isa 
to those who 
appreciate fine 


and 


silver, and is sent free on 
request. 


Ask 


Sor Wallace Silver ; itis 


sold by the best dealers every- 
where. 


R. WALLACE & SONS 


MFG. CO. 


Wallingford, Conn. 


New York, 
Chicago, 


STORES IN 


San Francisco, 
London. 








use good paint. 


Send for free 


about Patton’s Sun Proof 
It tells you. 


Special inducements and 


Paints. 


agency to dealers, 


JAMES E. PATTON CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. S 
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book 
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neglected 


GOLD 
Washing 


Temper, Leisure and 
Energy by the 
housekeeper who 


st 


to use 


DUST 


Powder 
























Ask Your Grocer. 
GREENABAUM BROS., 





PUDDING: 





Our PLUM PUDDING is a very handy, delicious, 
wholesome, absolutely pure 


< 


7) Ci 


Dessert. 
Try a Can. 
Seaford, Delaware 











THE LADIES’ HOME 








EVERYTHING ABOUT 
“THE HOUSE. 


“EXCEPT COOKING | 
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BY MARIA PARLOA 
inquirers must give their names and addresses 


All correspondents stamps ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 








who inclose or 


Stains from Matches on walls or marble may be 
removed with whiting, pumice-stone and water. 


To Remove Gloss from Black Garments, shake and 
brush free from dust, then sponge with ammonia 
water. Dry quickly. 


Hat Bands may be cleaned by sponging them with 
turpentine until all stains have beeu removed, then 
sponging with alcohol and wiping dry. 


Books on Embroidery are sold by some of the silk 
manufacturers. If those interested will write for 
copies of these books | think that they will be found 
to answer all purposes. 


Mud Stains on White Garments. If washing will 
not remove the stain, soak the stained portions in 
oxalic acid water for a few minutes, then rinse in clear 
water and finally in ammonia water, 


Oiled Floors May be Washed. When an oiled 
floor is soiled it may be cleaned by rubbing with 
crude petroleum or kerosene. It may also be washed 
with hot soapsuds. It should always be rubbed per- 
fectly dry. 


Poker Work is the art of etching with hot irons on 
wood, leather and ivory. It is sometimes called 
burnt work, and quite commonly pyrography. A 
great deal of the old Dutch furniture is decorated by 
this process. 


Lighting a Fire. When tbe chimney is cold it is 
often difficult to light a fire without making a great 
deal of smoke. To prevent this, burn a few pieces of 
paper in the chimney or smoke flue and thus start an 
upward current. The fire will then burn without any 
more trouble. 


Stains on Dressing-Cases are generally made by per- 
fumery or a medicine having alcohol for a body. A 
few drops of any of these substances on the varnished 
wood melts the varnish, which then comes off on the 
cover. A piece of rubber if placed under the scarf 
will protect the wood and prevent any discoloration 
from these causes. 


Keeping Silver Bright. The secret of keeping bright 
the silver that is in constant use lies in washing it 
in clean, hot suds and wiping it with a clean, dry 
towel every time it is used. Silver that receives this 
treatment should need a thorough cleaning only once 
amouth, A little borax in the suds in which silver is 
washed adds to the lustre. 


Mourning Starch is a yellowish powder which 
comes in pound packages and costs about sixteen 
cents a pound, It is probably common starch which 
has been exposed to a high temperature and thus 
changed into dextrine, which is soluble in cold water. 
The starch can be made with cold or hot water; the 
latter, however, is the better. 


To Clean a Sponge, put one quart of cold water 





into.a wash bowl and pour into this (very slowly) four | 


tablespoonfuls of sulphuric acid. 
this for three hours. Work well with a flat stick, and 
then rinsethoroughly. Becareful not to let any of the 
acid water touch your hands or touch the marble if 
there is any in the bathroom. 


Soak the sponge in 


Painted or Varnished Floors may be kept in good 
condition by wiping with a damp cloth and then rub- 
bing with a dry woolen cloth. This, of course, jis 
for floors that do not get badly soiled. Kitchen or 
pantry floors may be washed with skim milk; if very 
dirty, with soap and water. A scrubbing brush 
should never be used on a painted or varnished floor. 


Cold Water for Stains. Cold water can dono harm 
to any material thatis washable. It will often remove 
stains better than any other agent, and should be 
given the first chance, unless in a case where it is 
known that it has no power on the stain or that it is 
not so good as some other agent, It should always 
be used for blood stains, meat juice, white of egg or 
other albuminous substances. 


Insects in Closets may be exterminated by the use 
of carbolic water. Dissolve four ounces of the crys- 
tals and pour into a bottle containing one pint of cold 
water. To each gallon of cleaning water add two 
tablespoonfuls of this liquid. The water must reach 
every crack in the closet or drawer. When the water 
is prepared with the carbolic crystals the odor is not 
unpleasant and soon passes off. 


Cocoa Stains on Table Linen may be removed with 
oxalic acid when boiling water fails. Spread the 
stained part on a plate and pour on it a little hot acid. 
Rub gently with a soft brush. When the stain dis- 
appears, rinse the article in plenty of cold water and 
then in ammonia water to neutralize the acid. A 
tablespoonful of ammonia to two quarts of water 
will be about the right proportion. 


Cleaning Waxed Floors. Water should never be 
used on a waxed floor. Wet a woolen cloth with 
turpentine and rub the soiled places with it. When 
the floor is all cleaned go over it with a woolen cloth 
slightly moistened with soft wax. Let it rest a few 
hours, then polish with a weighted brush. The pre- 
pared wax may be purchased at a paint !shop, or it 
may be prepared at home by melting one pound of 
yellow beeswax and then beating one pint of turpen- 
tine into the melted wax. 


To Clean Leather, mix together half a pound, 
each, of French chalk and fuller’s earth, two ounces 
of powdered starch and one ounce of yellow ochre. 
Wet this with boiling water enough to make a thin 
paste and add one tablespoonful of sweet oil. When 
cold, spread on the soiled leather and let it remain 


until dry, then brush off. Wipe off every particle of | 


the cleaning material and polish the leather with wax 
melted with turpentine (four ounces of wax and one 
gill of turpentine). If you wish to darken the leather 
add alittle oil to the wax preparation. 


To Restore Polish to Brass. If the bars on the bed- 
stead are real brass the polish may be restored in the 
following manner: Rub them with rottenstone and 
oil, or with any of the good brass polishes that are in 
the market. When clean, burnish them by rubbing 
with a clean flannel cloth untilthe brassishot. After 
this varnish or shellac them. Nearly all brass beds 
and brass trimmings on beds are finished with some 
kind of varnish, and such finishes should be treated 
with great care. When soiled, wipe with a cloth 
moistened with oil, and then wipe witha soft, dry cloth. 
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A 
Kitchen Piano 


**Everything at her fingers’ ends.’’ 
Nothing to walk or long for. 
spices, milk, eggs and molasses in this self-clean- 
ing cabinet. We make nine different kinds of 
kitchen cabinets, shown in our new catalogue, free. 


Hoosier Mfg. Co., 14 Adams St., New Castle, Ind. 
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Sugar, flour, salt, 























If you send as your Grocer's name, we will send you 
FREE our booklet, 


** More Than 60 Ways to Cook 


Marvelli Macaroni 


Edited by Foremost Cooking Authority. 
These recipes have been collected from all parts of the 


"Bay 


world exclusively for the Marvelli Company. Marvelll 
Maearoni is superior both in taste and quality. Ithasa 
rich delicac a flavor, and more healthful, strengthening 
qualities. Absolute ly clean and pure. Send Grocer’s 
name and 10 cents in stamps, we will send you sample of 
Marvelli—enough for a meal for six people. 


MARVELLI COMPANY, 111 Larned St., W., Detroit, Mieh. 














Booklet (free) tells how this was done. 
The Toy Peerless Iceland Freezer is 
practical— makes a pint of ice cream 
in three minutes. A necessity in the 
sick room and a delight to children. 
Just the thing for a Christmas gift. 


Natural wood tubs with Mahogany finish. 
Brass hoops highly polished. Iron parts 
beautifully nickeled. Ask your dealer for it. 
If he hasn’t it, send his name and yours to 


DANA & CO., Dept. H, Cincinnati, Ohio 








An Ocean Delicacy with a Sea-Breeze Freshness. 


McMENAMIN & CO.’S 





Keep in all Climates 

Quickly prepared 
for any emergency. 
Served in their nat- 
ural shell makes a 

rateful change in 
the family diet. Found on Menus of First-Class Hotels, Restau- 
rants and Clubs, A Royal Supper Dish. A Delicious Entrée 
Ask your grocer; if he does not keep them write us. 


McMENAMIN & CO., Hampton, Va. 











If it Bubbles it’s Bad 





Complaints reach us from all over the 
United States about adulterated Borax — 
soda masquerading as Borax. 


A SURE TEST: Drop vinegar on a pinch 
of your powdered borax. If soda it will 
bubble and is bad. 


To Get Absolutely Pure 


Powdered Borax 


See that our name appears on every package. 
Write for our free book, “‘ Three 
Hundred Ways to Use Borax.’’ 

Address our Chicago house. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 
San Francisco. Chicago. New York 


















vt TIERES NOTHING BETTER , 


ON A WOOD OR METAL 
BEDSTEAD THAN 








Will Rest You from Head to Foot 
Springy enough to conform to the shape of your body — 
giving a natural position without weight a oy it in 
places, as does the woven-wire springs. Made strong 
and durable. Easily cleaned and will not rust. 


Try one for 30 nights; If not satisfactory your money back 


If one dealer will not supply you, 


write us—we'll tell you of 
another who will. 


BOOKLET FREE. 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO., 2 Broad St.; Utica, N.Y. 


Delighted 


Is the usual expression 
of the housekeeper who 
uses it for the first 
time. It’s so different 
in action and results 
from all others. It’s a 
labor 0- silver saver. 


rLICON 


POLISH 





SILVER 


gece 


Trial quantity for the SI 

Box, postpaid, 15 cents. 

It's sold everywhere. 

The Electro-Silicon Co., 34 Cliff Street 


» New York, 


Uniform Temperature 
ALWAYS! i,n0hes 00 ditference 


nace, steam or hot water apparatus; or 
whether it is new orold. All you need is the 


Automatic Electric 
Heat Regulator 


On market 19 years. 





It makes no difference 










As simple and no more expen 


sive than a good clock. Sent on 30 days’ Free Trial: 
if not satisfactory, return at our expense. Free 
booklet. WRITE TO-DAY. 


W. R. SWEATT, Secretary 
26th St. and Ave. A. South. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Adjust 
Here! 





Throat Ease 
and Breath 
Perfume. 








Dunlop Pneumatic Tires 


Hf | For Bicycles 


For Carriages 
THESE ARE THE ONLY 


TRADE 
weve 











KO -CYUAT 


A PURE K FOR 
STERILIZED °% SHORTENING 
COCOANUT N AND 

FAT T FRYING 





Guaranteed Free from Animal Matter 
Try KO-NUT to make Sally Lunn—it’s light 
as a feather. 


Ask your Grocer for Ko-nut, or write 


INDIA REFINING COMPANY, Philadelphia 
FREE — New Edition; Illustrated Recife Book. 


DAINTY JUNKET 


Send 10 cents for 10 
Junket Tablets to make 
10 quarts of delicious 
desserts. Send silver. 

Chr. Hansen’s 
P.O. Laboratory 
Box 1055, Little Falls,N.Y. 























FOR AN INCUBATOR (7.7 en ees 
low-priced incubator we have put 
out Reliable 50 EGG BANTLING 


Dpeahidbttitasinsaacoal 
mL 


For Automobiles 
Send for Booklet. 
The American Dunlop Tire Co. 
TOOLS YOU'LL NEED. Belleville, N. J. Chicago, Ill, 
SPECIAL. The equal of any hatch- 
ing machine made, only smaller. 
Works perfectly. Results guaranteed if in- 
structions are followed. Send 10 cts. for our 


20th Century Catalogue and Poultry Book, = 
Reliable Inc.& Brdr.Co., Box B 67, Quincy, Ill. 


AN EGG MAKER 


Means a money maker. Green Cut Bone pre- 


pre! Mann’s New Bone Cutter 


by ies the egg product. Mann's Granite Crystal 
Grit, Mann’s Clover C .: and Swinging Feed Tray fit 
about every poultry requirement. Catalogue FREE, 


F.W. MANN CO., Box 45, Milford, Mass. 


POULTRY PAPER, illustrated, 


20 pages, 25 cents per 
year. 4 months’ trial, 10 cents. Sample Free. 64- 
page practical poultry book free to yearly subscri- 
bers. Book alone 10 cents. Catalogue of poultry 
books free. POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, N. Y. 


KK TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
Largest Nursery. OTHERS HERS FAIL, 


ot BROS., Louisiana, M 


) 7 
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Fruit Book Free. Result of 76 years’ experience, 
o.; Dansville, N.Y. 




















Comfort Giving 
Garments 


tt 

Fit the form as if knit to 
measure. No waste material 
to bunch or wrinkle, thus 
permitting of a smaller sized 
corset. Have been in favor 
for upwards of forty years. 
Soldathigh-class stores, but notat mill 


Send for interesting booklet. 


j NORTOLI 








Cieiieeas Furs 


When you buya Christ- 
mas present for yourself 
or for your friends, you 
want something that 
bears the marks of 
QUALITY. This is es- 
pecially true in regard 
to furs. Nothing else 
can so reflect the good 
taste of the wearer or 
of the giver. 


Weare the only ex- 
clusive fur house in 
Chicago. 


The foundation of 
our business is the con- 
fidence of the most ex- 
acting fur buyers in the 
country. 


Every- 


thing in Furs 


Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded, 





This beautiful Blue Wolf and 
Near-Seal Garment, on _ Som Oo. 


Write for Beautifully 
Iustrated Catalogue, Free. 


L. S. BERRY, ERRY, wn ow 


121 Michigan Boulevard, Cor. Madison 8t., CHICAGO 


Rubens Infant Shirt 












No Trouble 


528,988 — 550,233 


No Buttons 


Pat. Nos. 


A WORD TO MOTHERS 


The Rubens Shirt is 
affords full protection to lungs and 
preventing colds and coughs, so fate ul toa great many 


a veritable life preserver. It 
abdomen, thus 


children. Get them at once. ‘Take no others, no 
matter what your unprogressive dealer says. If he 
doesn’t keep them write to us. ‘The Rubens Shirt 
has gladdened the hearts of thousands of mothers 
therefore we want it accessible to all the world, and 
no child ought to be without it. 

They are made in merino, wool, silk and wool, and all silk, to 
fit from birth to six years. Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. Circ ulars, 
with Price-List, free. > wed by 


E. M. MARBLE & CO., 90 Market St., Chicago, Il. 


¢ 























3 ~—s Is made only 
by 


ROBT. H. 
FOERDERER a 


The Vici Combination Package 


Contains a bottle of Vict LEATHER DREss 
ING, to soften the leather and prevent it 
cracking; and a box of Vict PASTE PoLisn, 
to give the desired glossy finish. Russet or 
Black. 


Look for the Horseshoe Trade-Mark 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER 
Only maker of VICI KID, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| on the braid so that it may be kept in shape. 
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By EMMA M. HOOPER 


Inguirers must give their 
All correspondents who 
dressed stamped envelopes 


names and addresses. 
inclose stamps or ad- 
will be answered by mail. 


When Buying Taffeta for a shirt-waist select that 
with a soft finish and of medium weight. Always 
have the lining of a silk shirt-waist boned, 


White Undersleeves which may be bought ready 
made in piece or insertion lace are excellent to use 
upon a remodeled bodice. They are quite effective 
when the elbow cuff is of velvet. 


Shirt-Waists. There is not the slightest probability 
of cotton shirt-waists going out of style next season, 
but there is no necessity to discuss that matter this 
month. This pushing the seasons ahead is making 
manufacturers and consumers nervous over their 
shopping. 


The Velvet Accessories of a cloth gown should be 
of the same color as the cloth or a shade darker, not 
lighter. Have the vest of the gown stamped for 
braiding, and baste sleazy crinoline toit before sewing 
Use 
long, rather loose stitches for the braiding. 


The Mixed Gray Suits which are sold ready made at 
from fifteen to twenty-five dollars are very satisfac- 
tory in make, cut and finish. A percaline-lined skirt 
gives better wear than one lined with silk, as silk is 
apt to become split before the outer material. 
Cheviot, Oxford and such slightly rough fabrics are 
not as dressy as cloths, but endure hard wear better. 


Furs for Young People. Brown furs which include 
sable, black marten, which is Alaska sable, mink and 
the lighter-shaded stone marten are correct for young 
people who are not in mourning. The long stole 
front collars are elegant in effect, but the shorter are 
in better taste for young people. Large muffs (not 
sufficiently so to be conspicuous) are worn this 
seasoii. 


Midwinter Bride. A hundred dollars will doa great 
deal when a girl has friends who are likely to remem- 
ber her with jewelry, furs, laces, neckwear and 
gloves. You will certainly need the twenty-five 
dollars for your underclothing; use the balance fora 
cloth jacket suit, dressy wool gown, cashmere tea 
jacket, black silk skirt, flannel and silk bodices, and 
two hats; all made at home. 


Young Widows’ Veils are quite as long as those 
worn by older ones. As a rule, waterproof crape is 
used for mourning veils and bonnets. Crape-trimmed 
gowus are not used for general wear. The plain 
serge suit is generally worn on the street and the 
trimmed gown reserved for the house. With the 
serge suit is worn a bodice of the same material ora 
shirt-waist of cashmere or dull-finished silk. 


Christmas Gifts. Just now the shops are full of 
pretty, inexpensive gifts in the dry-goods line, suchas 
handkerchiefs, gloves, belts, hatpins, shell combs, 
neckties, fancy collars, bead bags, gate-top shopping 
bags, veils and head scarfs for evening wear. If you 
want to give a handsome piece of real lace to your 
sister select one of the Duchess barbs which sell from 
eight to twelve dollars. 
silk waists. 


‘They are worn as ties on 


Washing Linings. Do not expect to use linings after 
they are washed for your own gowns; they shrink 
and warp out of shape, and can only be cut down for 
achild. Have new linings or your remade gown will 
not prove a success. When about to renovate or 
remodel a gown, first see if it is worth the time and 
labor, and if so, do every part of the work ina very 
exact way, cutting, fitting and finishing as though it 
were a new gown, and it will prove one. 


The Cold or Pale Colors are clear white, black, 
stone, steel, clear gray, navy, drab, dark green, very 
light blue, violet and bluish-lavender, but many of 
these are unbecoming to a woman with a sallow com- 
plexion. When a woman has a florid complexion, 
dark colors and a sprinkling of white lace will subdue 
it. A person who wishes to look “ intensely pale” 
should wear a clear white gown or one of steel gray 
or light violet, but surely a healthy glow is moreto be 
desired than an intense pallor. 


Velvet Blouse Etons are becoming only to slender 
figures. Aclose-fitting jacket may be worn ou almost 
any figure. Black is the most sensible color for a 
velvet jacket. Black, brown or gray fur makes the 
best trimming, if it can be afforded. Velvet wraps 
will not be reduced in price before the holidays, as 
many are sold for gifts. Unless she is a particularly 
neat finisher, good fitter and stylish cutter, a dress- 
maker cannot make a velvet wrap successfully. 
Wrap-making is one trade and gown-making 
another, 


A Driving Wrap. A wrap for dust and rain protec- 
tion in the country, and also for a spring journey, 
should be a dark gray, navy blue or black cravenette 
smooth serge. Black shows dust more than the other 
colors, but is probably more useful. Have your 
material made into a long, double-breasted New- 
market or automobile coat, with half-fitting loose 
sleeves, large pearl buttons and lined with either silk, 
farmers’ satin or one of the brocaded mercerized 
linings, which are less expensive than silk. The 
coat, to be correct, should be finished in tailor style. 


Best Woolen Gowns. 


When these must do duty 
for visiting, concerts, 


card parties and informal 
dinners, a rather light color, as gray, golden tan, light 
French blue, or one of the new dark red shades is a 
good selection. A woman with a clear complexion 
may wear any of these colors. Cashmere, camel’s- 
hair, finely woven serge, poplin and light-weight 
ladies’ cloth are all suitable goods for such gowns, 
which should be made with collars and belts of velvet 
and yokes of cream guipure lace, or the latter of con- 
trasting taffeta silk corded, with collars of the same 
and with undersleeves reaching from elbow to wrist. 


Black Silk Skirts are among the easiest to be 
remodeled and are usually well worth making over. 
They are always useful to wear with odd silk bodices. 
A low-necked evening bodice may be made out of an 
old black silk high-necked one, if made without darts 
and with sleeves reaching from elbow to shoulder, 
using jetted net for the yoke and lower part of the 
sleeves and wristbands, and finishing the waist with 
narrow spangled bands, and collar and band of pink 
velvet. Recut the skirt to get the correct flare, have 
a dip of two inches at the fan back, and trim the 
lower part with three slightly festooned ruffles of 
black satin ribbon an inch in width. 






























YOKE 
UNDERSKIRT 


The McGee Adjustable Yoke 
is unlike any other yoke in that 
it is possible to quickly and per- 
manently adjust it to any figure 
by a series of hooks and eyelets at 
each side of the back. It is a bias- 
curved piece, reaching about three- 
quarters the distance around the 
hips, finished at the back ges 
with hooks, ‘The other quarter of 
the yoke is separate, and to it is 
attached the fullness of the back 
widths of the skirt. It is perfo- 
rated with rows of eyelets, half 
an inch apart, which make it 
possible to adjust the yoke to 
any desired size or shape, by 
simply hooking the front por- 
tion of the yoke into the 
eyelets. Once adjusted it need 
never be changed, the back 
portion having a buttoned placket 
hole like any skirt. 


Number 13, a light-weight Sateen Skirt 


with umbrella flounce, and one 5-inch ruffle, six rows of | 


cord at bottom of flounce and well bound, a very use- 
ful skirt for the price, $1.75, 


Made also in Italian Cloths, Mer- 
consees Cotton, Moreens, Satin 
and ‘Taffetas; black and colors. 
In ae give waist and 
length of skirt measure. Sold 
by one dealer in your town — 
write for his name. 
Address 


Catalogue Free. J 
McGEE BROTHERS CO., Jackson, Mich. 
Dealers wanted in towns where we are not represented 
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A New Pair Hose for 10c. 


Cut off ragged feet, attach “Racine 
Feet” to legs of hosiery by our 
new Stockinette Stitch, and you 

have a pair of hose as good 
as new. Cost only 10c 
and a few moments’ time. 

Racine Feet come in cot- 
ton, sizes 5 to 11, black or =: 
white. Price, 10 cents a pair; % 
six pairs, 50 cents, prepaid. = 
Booklet, “The Stockinette 

Stitch,”’ tells everything. = 
Sent free. Agents wanted. & 








This Handsome Collarette 


SENT €.0.D. WITH PRIVILEGE _ — 

OF EXAMINATION, NO . 

MONEY REQUIRED IN 

ADVANCE, 

No, 1557. Exactly like 

illustration, of dark brown 

bear fur and Baltic Seal, 

trimmed with eight fox 

tails and two animal heads, 

lined with colored satin, Price 

while they last, 

85.00, 

dust the thing 

for a Christ- 

mas Gift! 

When ordering, 

cut out adver- 

tisement and re- 

turn tous with your 

name, address and 

number of inches 

around fullest part 

of bust. 

You may carefully 

examine and try the («1- 

lurette on before paying 

for it. 
Our catalogue, No 51 

indispensable to stylish 

dressers ; is replete with 

Fashion's latest dictates 

in FINE CLOAKS, 

FURS and SUITS. 

Mailed free for the 

asking. 


Positively 
Unequalled 


THE CREAT MAIL ORDER CLOAK HOUSE 





Leadam’s Shoe Trees 


The only Trees } producing, a smart, flat 
appearance. Make women’s shoes com- 
fortable and longer wearing. They keep 
shoes in perfect shape and prevent 
wrinkling and toeing up. Light and 
easy to use. Wet or damp shoes do not 
* shrivel up" in drying when Leadam’s 
Shoe Trees are used. To be had of your 
shoe dealers in all sizes for women and 
men, or sent prepaid for $1.25. Give 
size and style of shoe. Imitations are 
worthless. Order by name. 
LIONEL H. LEADAM 
80 Wall Street, New York 
Booklets on the care of shoes, free. 


GOFF’S BRAIDS ARE THE BEST MADE 














GOFF'S has been the standard braid for 40 years, 


Every improvement has been introduced in its composition and 
manufacture to keep it at its high standard—* The Best.” 









THE 

haa Rey Most Artistic 
Le OX Printed 
Lebeg 9 / Cotton Draperies 


ARE 






to 30 cents a yard 
Sold by YOUR FAVORITE Dry-Geo 
and Upholstery Store. 








~. 170-172 STATE ST. CHICAGO \~ if j 


| 
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STYLE— GRACE—COMFORT 


What more can be required of a corset walt? The 


ID Chicago Waist 


Will adorn the finest figure 
and correct the poorest. 
It is flexible, easy, yield- 
ing readily to om mo- 
tion of the body; it does 
not make an aviitcial 
Agure, but induces 
a naturally 
elegant one. 
ollow this 
description 
and you must 
be suited: 


1. or short 
2. road short 


























3. ue or low, 
small, medi- 
um or large 
bust. 

4. Size 18 to 30 
waist meas- 


5. pony or but- 
toa 
* Color: black, ft. : J — " Se 
drab or white. G-D Chicage Waist, Ladies’ Model 
If your dealer hasn't them, send éctertption as 
above, with money-order or | 00 Se, very where, 
stamps, and we send prepaid $ any style. 


GAGE-DOWNS CO., Chicago, Ill. 














‘Su SPENDER| 


Something Mothers 
Have Been Wishing For 

A complete suspender waist, 
with buttons that will not 
tear off. All elastic; com 
fortable; durable. ‘Takes the 
place of cotton waist. 

Sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 years, BO 
centa: 12, 14 years, 65 cents. 
Your dealer has it; if not, 

KNOTHE BROTHERS 
122 and 124 Fifth Ave., New York 











“S0-NO-MOR’ 
Dress-Shieid Retainers 


Make one pair of dress-shields serv- 
iceable in several waists as required. 
So small as to cause no inconve- 
nience (to the wearer), Attach or re- 
move shields instantly, Sénpleand 
Indestructible, Stronger 
than thread, Set 
of four mailed for 
25 eta. Agents 
wanted. Every wo- 
man needs them, 
Free circular. 


A. F, BEESE, Davenport, Iowa 


SWELL X-MAS and HOLIDAY GIFTS 
The Famous Albrecht Small Furs 

Send 2-cent stamp for our 50-page Style Book. 

The only complete Fur authority issued in Amer- 

ica. it reviews all the correct styles in Furs, in- 

cluding the Famous Albrecht Small Fur Creations, 

80 popular as Holiday Gifts. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON 
20 East Seventh Street, ST. PAUL, MINN, 
The Fur Centre of the Fur City of America 


Foot Comfort 


*Onapitel” Lambs Wool Soles for 
Crocheted Slippers for gifts or home use. 
25 cents pair, postpaid. 
Hatr Insoles make walking a pleasure; 
ke feet warm and dry, and relieve 
tender and perspiring feet. 10 cents pair. 
8 pairs, 25 cents. 

Ask your dealer or send us sizes. 

Take no substitutes. 
THE WH. H. waa £6 BON 0. 
Rox A, ford, Conn, 


STOCKINGS 


FAY For Ladies and Children 


TRIED AND NOT FOUND WANTING 
‘The ideal stocking for summer or winter. 
Hygienic. Satisfactory and economical. 
Two sepurate parts, Buttons to waist. No 
arters. Try them the next you buy and 
1¢ pleased. Sent on approval where not 
kept by dealers. Write for circulars. 
THE VAY STOCKING ¢0., 21 T &., net Oble 


~PARKER’S b: 
Arctic Socks “i 


Trade-Mark Improved Reyistere:. 





Dealer. 
























Capitol” sole 














Healthful for the bed-chamber, bath, 
and sick room. Made of knitted wool 
falric, lined with soft, white wool 
fleece. Worn in rubber boots ab- 
sors perspiration. Sold in all 
sizes by dealers, or sent by mail. Parker pays postage. Catalog free. 


J. H. PARKER, Dept. I, 103 Bedford St., Boston 


Baby Wardrobe Patterns 


PATTERNS for 82 different articles —long clothes with full 
directions for making, showing nec- 
essary material, etc., or 10 pat- 
terns for short clothes, either set 
sent postpaid for only 25 cemts, 
A large illustrated booklet, 
showing everything necessa 
for mother and infant, sent 
b free with every order. Send 
silver or stamps. Address 


MRS. C. E. ATSMA, BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 


















Metal Doll Heads 


Combine Durability of Metal 
with Beauty of Bisque 
and do not break. 
Illustrated Catalogue mailed free vy 
A. Viseher & Co., Department J 
11 Warren Street, New York 


BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 


Complete outfit, 30 cut patierns 
infant’s long, or 25 first short clothes, full directions, 
sealed, 46 cis. Hints to Expectant Mothers and de: 
scription New Maternity Nightgown free with patierns. 
MRS. J. BRIDE, P. 0. Box 1265, BOSTON, Mass. 


Criterion Music Boxes 


Greatest Volume of Tone. 
1000 Tunes. 15 Styles. From $6.00 Up. Sent on 
10 Days’ Trial. Send 2 Cents for Art Catalogue. 


F.G. Otto & Sons, 44-50 Sherman A ve., Jersey City, N.4. 











Handsomest Designs 
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Maple Sugar Filling. Scrape half a pound of mapie 
sugar into an enameled saucepan ; add half a cupful 
of milk, and stir over the fire until it spins a thread. 
Take it from the fire, and pour it while hot into the 
well-beaten whites of two eggs; or you may stir it 
without the eggs until it begins to thicken. Put 
quickly between the layers of cake. 


Wafers. Beat together two tablespoonfuls of butter 
and two of powdered sugar; stir in two-thirds of a 
cupful of pastry flour and add a teaspoonful of rose 
water. You will now have quite a thick batter, 
almost a dough ; begin to add gradually half a cupful 
of milk, beating all the while. When you have 
reduced this to a thin batter, bake in little greased 
wafer irons. 


Bakewell Pudding. Line aun ordinary baking-dish 
or deep pie-dish with stale breadcrumbs. Put over 
this a layer of any sort of jam or preserves that you 
may have at hand. Beat four eggs without sepa- 
rating; add two tablespoonfuls of sugar and one pint 
of milk. Pour this over the fruit and breadcrumbs. 
The latter, by-the-way, must be at least two inches 
deep. Sprinkle the top with finely chopped almonds, 
and bake in a moderate oven for one hour. 


Crumpets. Scald a pint of milk, and wheu luke- 
warm add two ounces of butter, half a teaspoonful of 
salt, one compressed yeast cake dissolved; add one 
pint of flour; beat until perfectly smooth ; stand aside 
in a warm place for two hours, and drop lightly into 
crumpet rings that have been greased and placed on 
a griddle. Bake slowly for fifteen minutes, turning 
once, After the muffins have been turned, rings and 
all, the rings may be removed, and the muffins 
pushed to one side to finish slowly. 


Panned Rabbit. Skin, singe and clean the rabbit. 
Disjoint it, making two pieces of the hindquarter, 
one piece of the saddle, and two of the forequarter. 
Put these into an ordinary baking-pan; add two 
ounces of chopped suet, or the same quantity of 
bacon sliced thin; add one onion sliced, dust with 
pepper; add a cupful of water or stock; cover the 
pan and cook slowly for one hour. Lift the cover, 
dust the rabbit with salt, baste and cook it for half an 
hour longer. Dish it and serve with a brown sauce 
made from the liquor in the pan. 


Federal Cake. Rub five ounces of butter into half 
a pound of sifted flour; add one cupful of sugar; 
mix. Scald one pint of milk, and when lukewarm 
add one yeast cake dissolved; add to this two eggs 
well beaten. Make a hole in the centre of the flour; 
pour in the milk mixture; stir in a little of the flour; 
cover and stand aside for at least three hours; then 
beat in all the flour, and add the juice of three 
oranges, a tablespoonful of cinnamon, and half a nut- 
meg, grated. Turn this into a greased pan ; cover, 
and when very light bake in a moderate oven for 
one hour. 


Farmers’ Cabbage. Cut into halves one hard head 
of cabbage; throw it into cold water for an hour; 
then shake it, and chop rather fine; throw it into a 
kettle of boiling salted water, and stand it where it 
will not boil, but will be almost at boiling point, for 
twenty minutes; drain, and press dry. Have ready 
any cold meat chopped fine. Put into a baking-pan 
a layer of cabbage, then a layer of chopped meat. 
Take from a can of tomatoes the hard part, and put 
a layer over the top of the meat; dust with salt 
and pepper aud continue this until the dish is full, 
having the last layer of tomatoes. Sprinkle over 
this a few dry breadcrumbs. Bake in a moderate 
oven for one hour. Any cold cabbage left over may 
be used in this way. 


To Cook Fresh Beef’s Tongue. This dish is fre- 
quently served at the Christmas dinner as a sort of 
accompaniment to the roast turkey. Wash the 
tongue; throw it into a kettle of boiling water; 
bring to boiling point, and then simmer gently for 
two hours, Take out the tongue, skin it and put it 
into a kettle; add one carrot chopped fine, two 
chopped onions, two bay leaves, twelve whole cloves 
and a cupful of raisins. Add sufficient of the liquor 
in which it was first boiled to just cover it. Cover 
the saucepan, and stew slowly for two hours longer. 
The tongue is usually served without sauce, with the 
raisins placed around the edge asa garnish. This is 
most delicious when served cold. Salt should be 
added one hour before the tongue is done. 


Pilau. Singe, draw and truss an ordinary roast- 
ing fowi; put it into a kettle; cover with boiling 
water; add four grated onions, a teaspoonful of gin- 
ger tied i in a square of cheesecloth, and the juice of a 
good-sized lemon. Cover the kettle and stew slowly 
for about three-quarters of an hour, until the chicken 
is partly done. Then have ready one cupful of rice 
that has been washed, scalded and cooked for thirty 
minutes. Drain the rice; put it ina mound in your 
serving dish or platter. Put the chicken in the cen- 
tre; garnish the dish with potatoes that have been 
cut into balls and thrown into smoking-hot fat. Edge 
the dish with rings of hard-boiled eggs and dot here 
and there with plain boiled onions. Put two table- 
spoonfuls of butter and two of flour in a saucepan; 
add a pint of the liquor in which the chicken was 
cooked ; stir until boiling ; add a teaspoonful of salt, 
a dash of pepper, and at the last moment the yolks of 
two eggs slightly beaten. Pour this over the whole 
and serve at once. If the fowl is old, a longer time 
must be allowed for the cooking. 


Lemon and Orange Rinds. There is a use to 
which you can put both of these if they are carefully 
saved. Take out the greater portion of the white 
inside; throw the rinds, cut into strips or whole, or 
cut into halves, into boiling water and simmer gently 
for twenty minutes. Drain; weigh, and to each 
pound allow a pound of sugar. Put a layer of sugar 
and a layer of rind into your preserving-kettle; 
stand it on the back part of the stove where the 
sugar will carefully melt. When melted, cook 
slowly until the rinds are transparent ; 


with a skimmer and put on a sieve to dry. When 


dry, roll in granulated sugar and put in boxes to | 


keep. You may, as you suggest, use this for mince 
meat or fruit cake. The syrup in which the riuds 
have been cooked should be put aside for seasoning 
apple sauce or stewed pears or other winter fruit. 


Another very nice way is to cut the rinds into strips 


with the scissors ; cook them until tender, and drain; 
add one-fifth of the weight of preserved ginger cut 
into thin slices. Now cook in syrup as in preceding 
receipt; dry, and roll in granulated sugar. This 
makes an exceedingly nice sweet to serve in the 
place of candied ginger at the close of a dinner. 
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“FAMOUS and FASHIONABLE” 


MERICAN manufacturers have not for years produced such a new 

and original paper of distinction as found in ‘* Rookwood.’’ It 
originated from the merits and popularity of ‘* Rookwood Pottery,’ 
which it resembles, and appears in four distinct variations of effective 
and delicate tints : Sea Green, Aerial Blue, Tiger Eye and Iris, pro- 
ducing a line of papers which has never been approached in complete- 
ness of artistic effects. Its marked individuality, aside from the supe- 
riority of stock, is that no two sheets are alike. Although each 
harmonize perfectly with the other, the waves of color are not iden- 
tical in each, which produces an unusual and charming effect. 








It is made up in the latest and most fashionable shapes and 
sizes for society use, and is absolutely correct in every detail. 


Samples sent to any address for a leading stationer’s 
name, who does not have it. 


EATON-HURLBUT PAPER COMPANY, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Makers of High-Grade Papers and Society Stationery 
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Hotel Cooking. The best way fora man to learn 
hotel or restaurant cooking is to take a position as 
assistant vegetable or meat cook in one of the large 
hotels. If he has ability in this line he will be pro- 
moted from time to time until he reaches the position 
of assistant chef. In that position he could soon learn 
the general management of the kitchen of either 
hotel or restaurant. 


Chipped Dried Beef. If the beef is very salt the 
better way to freshen it is to cover it with cold water 
and to bring it just to boiling point; drain, and press 
the beef dry; then heat it quickly; add the butter 
and flour rubbed together and half a pint of milk to 
each quarter of a pound of beef. A little kitchen 
bouquet may be added, or the yolks of two eggs may 
be added at the very last moment. This is only one 
of many ways of serving. 


Baked Macaroni. Boil the macaroni for twenty 
minutes; drain, and throw it into cold water. Cut it 
into half-inch pieces. Put two tablespoonfuls of 
butter and two of flour into a saucepan ; add a pint of 
milk; stir until boiling, and then put in a cupful of 
American cheese chopped or grated. Stir for a mo- 
ment, and mix this with the macaroni. Turn into a 
baking-dish, cover the top with breadcrumbs, and 
bake in a quick oven until the bread is slightly 
brown. 


Mint Drops. Put one pound of sugar, half a salt- 
spoonful of cream of tartar and haifa cupful of water 
over the fire; stir until the sugar is dissolved and the 
mixture begins to boil. Wipe down the sides of the 
pan, and then boil continuously until it spins a heavy 
thread. Add three drops of oil of peppermint; take 
from the fire, and when a little cool beat quickly 
until it begins to look opaque. Pour into tiny fluted 
moulds, or drop on oiled paper. They will harden 
at once. 


Poor Man's Christmas Cake. Dissolve one tea- 
spoonful of bicarbonate of soda in two tablespoonfuls 
of water, and add it to half a piut of good New 
Orleans molasses; stir this for a moment, and then 
add to it half a pint of thick sour cream. This 
cream really must be very sour and very thick. 
Now add a cupful of moist brown sugar, a teaspoon- 
ful of cinnamon, half a teaspoonful of cloves and a 
teaspoonful of allspice. Mix thoroughly until the 
sugar is dissolved, and stirin three and a half cup- 
fuls of sifted pastry four. This will make the batter 
very thick. Now add one cupful of seeded raisins 
chopped or cut intohalves. Turn into a square cake- 
pan lined with greased paper, and bake in a moder- 
ate oven for two hours. If properly and slowly 
baked this cake is exceedingly good. If there is any 
danger of burning it would be better to steam the 
cake for one hour, and bake it for an hour. 


To Cook Brisket of Beef. Purchase in the market 
a part of the brisket of beef, and bone it. Sprinkle 
over it chopped parsley, and, if you like, half a 
pound of finely chopped cooked salted beef’s tongue. 
Roll up the brisket, andtie. Put it into a pot; cover 
with boiling water; add twenty-four small onions 
peeled, two good-sized carrots sliced and cut into 
fancy shapes, one turnip cut into fancy shapes, two 
bay leaves, and a pint of chopped celery. Cover the 
kettle, bring the mixture to boiling point, and skim ; 
then simmer for three hours. After the meat has 
been cooked for two hours adda teaspoonful of sult. 
When the meat is done dish it neatly, and put around 
it the onions aud carrots, Put two tablespoonfuls of 
butter into a saucepan; add two tablespoonfuls of 
flour ; add one pint of the liquor in which the meat 
was cooked and stir until boiling ; add a teaspoonful 
of kitchen bouquet and just a dash of pepper. Pour 
this over the meat. This may be improved in flavor 
by adding with the onions and carrots a cupful of 
stoned raisins and half a can of mushrooms. The 
remaining part of the stock may be used for soup. 


Curry in Rice Border. Have boiled one cupful of 


| rice. Wash the rice, throw it into a large kettle of 
rapidly boiling water and boil for twenty minutes. 


Drain, and allow it to steam, shaking it now and then 
until each grain is soft and separated one from the 
other, Put two tablespoonfuls of butter into a sauce- 
pan ; add two sliced onions, and stand it on the back 


| part of the stove where the butter cannot possibly 


brown. When the onion is soft add a teaspoonful of 
curry; mix, and add one pint of finely chopped 


| cold cooked meat; add half a pint of stock, a tea- 


spoonful of salt, the juice of half alemon. Stand this 
mixture over hot water while you make a curry 
sauce by rubbing together two tablespoonfuls of 
butter and two of flour. Add a teaspoonful of curry ; 
add gradually a pint of boiling water; bring to boil- 
ing point; add a tablespoonful of onion juice, the 
juice of half a lemon, and a level teaspoonful of salt. 
Make the rice into a mound in the centre of the dish ; 
put around it the heated meat, dusting the top of 
the rice thickly with chopped parsley, then baste it 
Garnish the edge of 
the dish with boiled eggs that have been pressed 
These may be pressed, whites and 
yolks together, or you may have a row of whites 
and a row of yolks and another row of whites. 
Serve with this baked bananas, and plain peeled 
tomatoes with French dressing. 


Canning Vegetables. I can readily understand 
why vegetables spoil in the hands of an amateur 
canner, In the directions given for canning the 
term “surgical cleanliness” has been used to 
impress upon the housewife that more than ordinary 
cleanliness is required. If twenty-four cans of vege- 
tables are put up, and fifteen of them keep, and the 
remaining number of the same lot spoil, it is quite 
evident that the same cleanliness has not been 


| observed with each can; the lid may perhaps have 


been lifted, may have been dropped on the floor and 


| picked up and put on the can; it may have been 


| dropped on the table and picked up and put on the 


can. Something has been radically wrong with 
the cans that have spoiled. With the few that have 


| kept in good condition greater care has been taken 


in the handling. The housewife may personally 
have noticed little or no difference, but the mistakes 
have occurred through ignorance of the laws of 
sterilization, and the conditions of the air. I must 
repeat what I have so many times said in these col- 
umns, that any housewife may put up all the summer 
vegetables for winter use—beets, carrots, peas, beans, 
corn —and they will be much better than anything she 
can purchase in the market if she starts with good 
quality; but great care and knowledge are required. 
Fruits keep themselves. It is difficult to spoil a jar 
of either peaches or plums, especially if they are 
put up without sugar. Sugar is prone to fermenta- 
tion, and rather invites the floating yeast plants. 
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Ext rac). of Beef 


The BEST Extract of the BEST Beef 


for making 


Soups, Gravies, Sauces & Beef Tea 


Imparts the desired meat juices and: flavor. Is economical and easy to use. 
Sold by druggists and grocers. 


Armour @ Company, Chicago 
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Horlick’s Malted Milk is composed of pure, full-cream milk, combined 
with the extracts of wheat and malted barley, forming a palatable, highly 
nutritious food, in a concentrated form. Partially predigested and easily 
assimilated. 

For Infants, Invalids, the Aged and Travc! 27 
as a table drink. 

The dangers and risks attending the feeding of cow’s milk is overcome 
by using Horlick’s Malted Milk, as neither cooking nor the addition of milk 
is required, i¢ being a complete food in itself. 

Prepared in a few seconds by simply dissolving the powder in water (hot 
oxacold )...«Thetablets arto be eater-dry.- 

Samples sent, prepaid, upon request. 


eee ar 


Preferable to tea or coffee 


Sold by all druggists. 
HORLICK’S FOOD CO., Dept. G 

Manufacturers of Pure Malted Foods, 
RACINE, WISCONSIN, U.S. A. 


FOREIGN DEPOT: 
34 FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E. C. 
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HIS unique, combination 
CALENDAR and FORTUNE- 
TELLER is a distinct art production of 
16 pages, 6x6 inches, beautifully printed 
on heaviest cardboard in 14 colors. 


At once the handsomest calendar and 
most amusing and entertaining game for 
every one. 


Sent free on receipt of 5 cents, 
in stamps, to pay for mailing. 


Address Dept. “*C’”’ 


THE AMERICAN CEREAL COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Christmas Pleasures 


Th¢ mistletoe hung on the chandelier, 

And he kissed her there with never a fear, 

For the soup was delicious, the turkey fine, 

Thé pudding was rich, the sauce divine, 

And then came the fruits and confections so sweet, 
But none of them better than Cream of Wheat. 
“So the lovers were left to their billing and cooing, 
And ‘all the sweet hothings which constitute wooing. 


be ~*~ Cream of Wheat 


‘Meets Every Requirement ‘of the Growing Body, and Supplies the Waste 
_ of Age; it is Brain aad Muscle Food, as it is Chiefly Gluten and Phosphates= 


re Your grocer will give you a really beautiful picture of Northwestern . s 
Be tencter you buy two packages of Cream of Wheat. ’ 


bide CREAM OF WHEAT CO, | Minnes 
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The Highest 
Award for 
Toilet Soap at 
the /ast Paris 
Exhibition in 
188g was a 
Gold Medal, 
and the only 
Gold Medal 
awarded solely 
for ‘Toilet 
Soap was also 
gained by 
PEARS. 








obtained 
the only 


GRAND 
PRIZE 


awarded solely for 
Toilet Soap at the 


Paris 
Exhibition 
1900 
T bis is the Highest 


Award obtainable 
for anything. 











PEARS’ SOAP 


has obtained 21 International Awards 


Do not be imposed upon by injurious imitations 




















